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Created ani , osed 
by Stein & Bia.ne, 
New York 


In the eyes of a woman, no endorsement 
of a corset could be stronger than its 
endorsement by the great creators of 
women’s fashions such as Tarps, JosePu, 
Srerx & Biarne, Beraporr-Goopman and 
the others. For the past year Redfern 
advertising has pictured the charming 
costumes created by these great design- 
ers and has told the part played-by the 
Redfern Corset in preparing the feminine 
figure to wear such costumes. This cam- 
paign was a new idea in corset advertis- {Z 
ing. Naturally, it was a pleasure here at 
Advertising Headquarters to witness its 
success in the corset trade. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHIRADELPHIA 


New Yorx Boston CLEVELAND CuIcaco 


Govsels. 
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Waste Must Go! 


In cost of labor, raw materials, manufacture, 
and advertising, waste must be eliminated. 


The advertiser must buy as little waste circu- 
lation as possible. 


THE STANDARD farck UNIT 


is the only flexible national medium that 
covers the worth while farm market. 


It is logically the ideal medium for the think- 
ing advertiser these days because: 


1 He can eliminate waste. 


2 Hecan buy it all or only the part 
that fits his needs. 


3 He pays only for what he wants. 
Think it over—check us up—ask us to prove it. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national medium with local prestige. 


A. B. C. circulation 1,900,000. 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago Pacific Rural Press 


Established 1841 Established 1870 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 

The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 

St. Paul 

Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 

Progressive Farmer 


Established 1895 Established 1886 
The Ohio Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Established 1848 Memphis, Atlanta, Dallas 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Michigan Farmer 
Establighed 1877 Established 1843 


Eastern Representatives 
Wattrace C. Ricwarpson, INC 
95 Madison Ave, New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C. 


Western Representatives 
Sranparp Farm Papers, Inc. 
Conway Building, Chicago 
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How Advertising Aids the Credit 


Seeker 


Aid in Financing Is Often a Valuable By-Product of National Publicity 


‘¢@CRATCH 


and you will find a credit 
To illustrate the present 


seeker,” 
credit situation 
one banker so 
paraphrases 
Napoleon’s epi- 
gram, “Scratch 
a Russian, and 
you'll find a 
lartar.” 
Probably not 
since 1907 have 
the credit seek- 
ers so outnum- 
bered the credit 
givers. The nat- 
ural result is 
that the givers 
f credit are 
exercising the 
‘lective power 
utomatically 
vested in them. 
Jankers can 
pick and choose. 
underwriters of 
md issues can 
d must pick 
and choose. The 
public can pick 
d choose. All 
hands are do- 


g it. 

When ten 

sks are of- 
fered to every 
one taken the 
lightest margin 

preference 

umes a strik- 


By Britton Ashbrook 


manufacturer ing value. 








[XVESTORS tumbled over them- 
selves to buy the recent $20,- 
000,000 bond issue of the Vacuum 
Uil Company, At the same time 
the great city of New York had 
to take its hat in hand and go 
from bank to bank, begging for 
enough money to pay its current 
bills. The security in each case was 
unquestioned, but nevertheless the 
partiality of the investor for the 
private borrower was decided. 
Something similar has happened 
on many other occasions recently. 
Why? The answer is that ten 
credit risks are offered for every 
one accepted. The lender selects 
his risks.with extreme care. Any 
margin of value in favor of one, 
usually decides the choice. In many 
cases advertising is this margin. 
How it helps the borrower is ex- 
plained by Mr. Ashbrook. 
Following is a list of recent 
short term notes of big national 
advertisers, the rate of interest 
and asking price of which is due 
somewhat to the prestige gained 
through consistent advertising. 
Security Rate Due 
Am, Tobacco....7 Nov., 
Cudahy Pack... .7 
H.-J. Heinz Co..7 
Lig. & Myers....6 
Proc. & G 7 
6 
7 


1921 


Dec 1, °30 
Dec., 1921 
Mar., 1922 
R. J. Ry’lds T.. 

Swift & Co 7 
West. El. cv.... 


Apr. 19, ’25 9934 
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Has advertising con- 
tributed to this margin of prefer- 
ence in a sufficient number of cases 


to warrant us 
in. feeling that 
aid in financing 
may very often 
be a_ valuable 
by - product of 
general pub- 

licity ? 
Certainly this 
is the time to 
apply the test. 
As one adver- 
tising man of 
abounding faith 
says: “Don't 
judge advertis- 
ing by what it 
does for you 
when you are 
riding the crest 
of the wave. 
When you are 
down in the 
trough see if it 
will help lift 
up and 


If we may ac- 
cept as valid 
the testimony of 
bankers; note 
brokers, bond 
salesmen and 
manufactur- 
ers themselves, 
advertising oft- 
en has proved 
something of a 





life belt these stormy 


financial 
days. 

And remember this: We are not 
considering advertising designed 
for the special purpose of aiding 
a particular piece of financing. 
Rather, we are thinking of gen- 
eral advertising—advertising which 
went forth charged with but one 
primary duty: selling or helping 
to sell. 

The following instances are 
simply a few of those which have 
come within the direct observation 
of one writer. Other cases there 
must be, without number. But 
consider these scattered cases and 
see if you don’t agree that sales 
advertising is to-day sounding for 
some a cheerful financial echo. 

During the latter part of March 
a New York newspaper carried 
this headline : 


CITY GETS CASH TO PAY BILLS BY 
$.0.S. TO BANKS 


The article told of the difficul- 
ties encountered by the greatest 
city in the world in securing bids 
for 6 per cent paper. 

On the inside pages of the same 
paper you might have observed a 


formal notice of a $20,000,000 
bond issue. Its first sentence 
read: “As this entire issue has 


been sold this advertisement ap- 
pears as a matter of record only.” 
As a matter of fact, the entire 
issue had been sold in one day— 
the first day of its offering. 

Rather an odd situation, is it 
not, when New York City gets 
money by an S. O. S. to bankers 
and a private seeker of credit 
finds investors tumbling all over 
themselves to secure his bonds? 
Odd—even when we grant that 
the corporation offered 7 per cent 
long term and the city 6 per cent 
short term. For municipalities 
consistently borrow to better ad- 
vantage than corporations. 

This corporation was a na- 
tional advertiser of many years’ 
standing. Was advertising a real 
factor in this easy disposal of an 
issue in the midst of a _ hard 
financing period? 

The bankers thought so. So 
sincerely did they believe in the 
helpful relationship of the com- 
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pany’s advertising to its financing 
that they insisted that all the an- 
nouncements of the issue stress 
the trade-mark of the company. 
Insisted, mind you—against strong 
protest from some of the com- 
pany officials themselves — who 
doubted the dignity of setting in 
bold face type a_ trade-marked 
name in financial announcements. 

How times have _ changed! 
Bankers demanding that the pub- 
licity value of a trade-mark be 
realized on. A_ manufacturer 
doubting the dignity of its use! 

But then a powerful bank off- 
cial recently said: “I used to ask 
manufacturers why they adver- 
tised. Now I ask some of them 
why they don’t advertise.” 


GOOD RESULTS IN BAD COMPANY 


With the flamboyant announce- 
ment of the fake stock salesmen 
we are all familiar. Some sadly 
so. But even financial sharpers 
have discovered that bright gen- 
eral advertising may help shady) 
financing. In employing it for 
these purposes one promoter gavé 
advertising a fine left-handed com- 
pliment. 

The circumstances were these: 

A certain publication received a 
space order from a manufacturer. 
Investigation showed no reason 
why it should not be accepted 
The whole proposition seemed 
bona fide. The schedule started 
to run. But the representative of 
the publisher soon reported a 
strange situation. 

The manufacturer had a plant. 
He had advertising. But he was 
making none of the merchandise 
he advertised. These were novel 
methods. Why were they fol- 
lowed? 

To make a long story short the 
alleged manufacturer was in effect 
a promoter—of dubious ethical 
standards. He had simply figured 
that money spent in advertising a 
product in a great magazine would 
be returned in the added ease of 
stock selling. 

This “financier” made no effort 
to conceal his motives. Misjudg- 
ing as he had the high ethical 
standards of reputable publishers, 
he was greatly surprised when 
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Activity Reflected 


The official church census 
shows a gain for 1920 
of 666,007 members. 


This increase is reflected in 
the Christian Herald by 
increased circulation, 
record sales in our 
Book Department, un- 
precedented charitable 
contributions and in- 
creased results for 
advertisers. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


New York City 


300,000 copies—500,000 homes 
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NATIONAL FINANCING AND NA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISING 


We are all familiar, of course, 
with the “commercial paper” 
business. A commercial paper 
broker disposes of the short time 
notes of manufacturers. Banks 
generally welcome a certain num- 
ber of such risks because they 
generally have on hand somé 
funds which can only be loaned 
for ‘a short time. And the com- 
mercial paper house performs a 
valuable service. By marketing 
notes nationally it is able to seek 
out those sections of the country 
which, due to the geographical 
ebb and flow of funds, have 
money to lend at the most advan- 
tageous rates. 

In the winter, for example, the 
banks of the agricultural sections 
of the Middle West may absorb 
large quantities of the paper of 
Eastern manufacturers, The man- 
ufacturer is borrowing far from 
the influence of any local prestige. 

Have bankers cast a friendlier 
eye on the paper of advertising 
manufacturers ? 

A representative who has sold 
commercial paper in almost every 
State in the union says that ad- 
vertising has often contributed to 
sales of manufacturers’ notes in 
ways that the manufacturer will 
never realize and of which bankers 
are really unconscious. 

In illustrating this he remarked 
as follows: 

“Time and again I have offered 
several ‘prime names’ to bankers; 
that is, risks of the highest stand- 
ing. For example, I might offer 
a choice of six notes, four of 
them issued by non-advertising 
manufacturers and two by manu- 
facturers whose name and prod- 
uct enjoyed a wide public ac- 
ceptance. 

“All the risks would be equally 
sound, Choice could be nothing 
more than the result ‘of inclina- 
tion, personal opinion, or whim. 

“If you told bankers that they 
often made their selection as a re- 
sult of the issuer’s advertising they 
would deny it—with conviction. 
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“But often enough to convince 
me, they prefer the paper of th 
advertiser. Perhaps it is the in- 
stinctive feeling they have that 
such manufacturers are strong 
Perhaps it is in response to a 
subconscious preference. At any 
rate, it happens too often to be 
coincidence.” 

A bond salesman who special- 
izes on new investors reports that 
retail bond buying is influenced 
by advertising in much the sam 
way. 

Present to a buyer two bonds 
of quite equal intrinsic merit, one 
issued by a familiar house and the 
other put out by an equally strong 
but unknown firm, Nine times 
out of ten the buyer will choose 
the obligation of the house he 
knows something about. 


HOME-TOWN FINANCING HELPED 2) 
HOME-TOWN ADVERTISING 


Some months ago a small, but 
growing manufacturer, foresav 
the approaching need of ex- 
pansion funds. The population oi 
his town is about 100,000. For 
reasons of policy and expediency 
he wanted to raise the money 2 
home. 

He confided his needs and his 
hopes to his advertising counsel 

He was advised to start imme 
diately a local campaign of sales 
advertising. The reasons given 
were these: 

“You as an individual are 2 
newcomer. Your product accon- 
plishes a very startling result. Ii 
point blank and without prepara- 
tion you approach conservativ 
local business men with an appeal 
for funds they will hardly credit 
your statements. What your prod 
uct does is almost too good to be 
true. You may be regarded a 
a charlatan. 

“But if these very men grad: 
ually learn through advertising 1! 
their own papers what ‘X’ is an 
how it works they will come t 
give it credence. And this cre 
dence will be granted to your per- 
sonal repetition of like statements 

“Besides, entirely aside from 
any financial considerations. you! 
own town is a good sales (ield— 
probably as good as any other 
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edienc) 
oney a 
andi AMERICAN Boy 
counsel “The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
imme Boys in All the Wor 
»f sales More than 500,000 boy readers 
} given Waies- . monthly, averaging 1542 to 16 
. years old. 
are a 
accom- : 
—. The boy—and the famil 
repart e boy—and the family 
arvativ = 
| appea HE presence of a boy in the home determines largely 
r credit what that household buys. The average boy forms 
ir prod strong and definite opinions. By directing his opinions in 
d to be the right direction the foresighted advertiser develops a 
ded as reference for his products in that home. 
od THE AMERICAN Boy is pre-eminently a boy publica- 
etna j ion, written and edited for boys; read by more than half- 
roy, te -million boys every month. Yet it is steadily brought to 
nome our notice that the whole family reads his AMERICAN 
a Boy. “Where there’s a boy, there’s a family.” 
ur pel Yearly more advertisers of products appealing to the 
ements whole family are taking on THE AMERICAN Boy. 
| Tro 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
(Member A. B. C.) 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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New national business 
built from an obscure 
profession 


How wide-spread “local” competition 
in a special field was met and overcome 


tion is not a matter of first importance. The 
products or services that sell in restricted terti- 
tories often hold only a small share of the total market. 
But in one field the entire success of a business has 
depended on overcoming “local” competition of this 


sort. 

Tree surgery has been nationally organized because it 
requires special, professional skill and training. But few other 
fields have been more open and inviting to untrained individ- 
uals in every locality. 

John Davey was the first to practice scientific tree surgery 
and was its originator. 

Fifty-five years ago he quit his job on an English farm to 
become an apprentice in horticulture. 

Seven years later he had crossed the Atlantic and settled in 
the little town of Kent, Ohio. Here his practical work, his 
study and countless experiments led finally to the birth of a 
new science— tree surgery. 

Gradually John Daveys exceptional skill became known 
beyond the limits of his own community. Land owners began 
sending for him from a distance to look after fine old trees. 

The first step toward building a national business was taken 
in 1909 when he and his associates organized the Davey Tree 
Expert Company and started a school known as the Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery. 

In expanding its territory, the new company faced one chiet 
obstacle —“local” competition. In almost every community, 
more or less unskilled individuals had set themselves up 
tree experts. Many were without any training whatever. 


| ‘om many firms with national sales, “local” competi- 
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In all parts of the United States east of Kansas, and in Canada, the 
Davey Tree Surgeons are prolonging the life and beauty of fine trees 


The work of these “tree butchers” was actually a menace to 
the whole standing of legitimate tree surgery. 


To remove this great obstacle and build business rapidly, it 
was determined to carry the message of the new profession to 
the public through advertising. The success of this policy 
was assured by the first modest campaign in 1910. Since that 
time, national campaigns have been released every year in 
general publications. 


Today John Davey is recognized throughout the country as 
the “Father of Tree Surgery.” A national business employing 
hundreds of men has been built from an obscure profession. 
Permanent representatives are today located in 26 different 
Citles, 


From almost the very beginning, ten years ago, it has 
been the privilege of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company to co-operate with the “Davey Tree Sur- 
geons” in solving their special problems of selling 
and advertising. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON « CINCINNATI ‘ CLEVELAND ‘ LONDON 
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Your advertising there shouid re- 
turn full value on its selling power 
alone and give you a handsome 
dividend in added ease of financ- 


ing.” 

It did! 

Recently, at least, an inability 
to collect promptly has driven 


many manufacturers into the mar- 
ket as credit seekers. Almost any 
house will testify that prompt col- 
lections would have avoided many 
gray hairs. 

If advertising can put a house 
on the preferred creditor list of 
dealers—hats off to advertising. 

One industrial advertiser feels 
assured that his campaign did just 
that. He happens to be a rather 
new advertiser but the only one 
in his fields 

The advertising manager in 
question. knows that his collec- 
tions have been better than those 
of his non-advertising competi- 
tors—with no apparent reason 
but that advertising has lifted his 
house above competitors in 
dealers’ minds. 

He generously says “If easier 
collections have been the only re- 
sult of this campaign that result 
has been sufficient to make it 
worth while.” 

The evidence for advertising as 
a credit-getter piles up. 

A great Western manufacturer 
received a special bank credit—to 
keep up the advertising schedule. 
Did the advertising already done 
help to get money to do more 
advertising? It is thought so. 

Two large advertisers recently 
appealed directly to their public 
for money. Their previous ad- 
vertising had created enough con- 
fidence to induce people to 
buy bonds’ without personal 
persuasion. 

Yes, all signs indicate that the 
day has come when advertising 
is admitted to the most exclusive 
frock-coated financial circles on 
terms of social equality. 


Washington “Times” 


Se wm; - April 
é& Times will 
hs edition. The Sunday 
edition will be continued. 


to Have 


Sunday Morning Edition 


24 the Washington, 
publish a Sunday 


ev ening 
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Seattle “Post-Intelligencer” 


Has New Owners 
Control of the Seattle, Wash., (‘os 







Intelligencer has been purchased by 
John Perry, president of the Ameri 
can Press Association, and chairman 






of the board of directors of the 
lishers’ Autocaster Service, New \ ork, 
and Associates. Mr. Perry bec mes 
president and a member of the bvard 
of directors of the organization pub 
lishing the Post-Intelligencer. He wil 
continue to have his headquarter. x 
New York. His associates, who ar 
members of the board of directors 
Charles H. illy, ester J. Clarke 
W. V. Tanner, and Kenneth Mackir 
tosh. 

_ Lester J. Clarke will be the pul 
lisher of the paper under its new mar 
agement. Mr. Clarke was recently 
Eastern representative of the Los Ar 
= Herald and San Francisco 

ost. 














“Koh-i-noor” Fastener with 
Federal Agency 


Waldes & Company, Inc., New York 
makers of the “Koh-i-noor” snap fas 
tener, have placed their advertising « 











count with the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. 

A campaign in which business p 
newspapers and periodicals will be 
is planned. 






Reed G. Landis Joins Levey 


Reed G. Landis, who has been 
gaged in advertising agency work i 
New York for some time, has becom 
Chicago manager of the Harry Leve 
Service Corporation. Mr. Landis is a 
son of Judge K. M. Landis, of Chicag 


and was one of the American aces dw 
ing the war. 










P. B. Anthony, Art Director 
Johnson, Read & Co. 


Paul Burton Anthony has been made 
art director of Johnson, Read & Com 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. M: 
Anthony recently resigned ee ithe 
Chicago Art Studios, which he fo. 












A. C. Mower Elected a Dire 
tor of American Tobacco Co. 


At the annual meeting of the Amer 
can Tobacco Co., held at New York ¢ 
April 6, A. C. Mower, advertising dire 
tor of that company, was elected a met 
ber of the board of directors. 
















Stromberg Electric Account 


for Chicago Agency 

The Turner-Wagener Co,, Chicago # 

vertising agency, has been appoint ed ad 

vertising agent for the Stromberg Elec 
tric Co., of that city, manufacturer 

time-recording systems. 
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MR. E. E. GRADY 


now with 


IVAN B. NORDHEM COMPANY 
8 West 40th Street, New York 


Service to clients of this organization 
in the outdoor advertising field will be 
enlarged by this important acquisition. 


This company has followed its fixed 
policy in adding to its service staff only 


capable and experienced advertising 


men who can offer real value to its 


clients. 


Dire 
Ce IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 
Barve Rster Advertising in the United States and Canada 
a & West 4OK Sireet New York City 
Bessemer Building Pittsburgh - Pa. 


count 

















What It Costs to Stop Advertising 


Examples from the Files of Printers’ INK 


WINCHEsTER RepeaTING Arms Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest Mac Martin’s article in the Feb- 
ruary 24 issue of Printers’ INK, en- 
titled “What It Costs to Stop Adver- 
tising.”” There is no doubt that there 
are a great many advertising managers 
who are confronted with the problem of 
reducing their advertising expenditures. 
In some cases the advertising budget is 
entirely out of the control of the adver- 
tising manager and his budget is arbi- 
corey reduced for him. In other cases 
the advertising manager has a fighting 
chance to keep his appropriation intact, 
and it is my opinion that articles of 
this nature are very timely. 

Have you any other information in 
your files similar to the data covering 
James Pyle’s Pearline as mentioned by 
Mac Martin in his article? Any data 
of this nature that you can furnish me 
with would be greatly appreciated. 

Wincuester Rereatinc Arms Co., 

W. I. Suuae, 


Advertising Manager. 


ANY once famous names 


might be cited which have 


gone to join “Pearline” in the 
limbo of the unfamiliar: Alco, 
Egg-O-See, S. G. Wilson, 
That’s All; Korn Kinks, Planta- 
tion Bitters, AAmplex, Laxacola— 
to name but a few. It is true that 
a faint halo of reminiscence still 
clings about some of them, but it 
is growing fainter. ‘ It was but 
yesterday that a vaudeville joke 
based on “Green River” or “Haig 
& Haig” would be sure of a laugh 
from the whole house. Even the 
once renowned Phoebe Snow is 
debatable. Did she advertise cor- 
sets, or was she really a movie 
actress? Thus soon are we for- 
got when we are gone! 

As for figures showing what it 
has cost to stop advertising, they 
are simply unavailable, and they 
would be inconclusive if they were 
procured. Any conclusions based 
upon them would be open to argu- 
ment, and they could readily be 
“alibied” by anyone whose interest 
lay that way. This for the reason 
that the effects of advertising are 
present in the minds of the pub- 
lic, and no one has yet invented 
a yardstick which will measure 


mental impressions with any ap- 
proach to accuracy. It is always 
possible to argue that it was had 
management, or unsound finance, 
or “general trade conditions” 
which were to blame. 

We know of one concern, for 
example, which cancelled its cuon- 
sumer advertising in the fall of 
1919 because it was oversold. It 
remained in that condition until 
the deflation period arrived, and 
then of course it “could not afford 
to advertise” with business so bad 
Sales fell off, and the company’s 
common stock, listed on a local 
exchange, dropped from a high 
mark of 130 to around 18. Bu 
anyone who attempted to demon- 
strate that the lack of advertising 
had anything to do with it would 
have his work cut out for him. 

Printers’ INK has_ published 
many articles containing facts 
which have a bearing upon this 
particular question, mostly from 
the positive standpoint of the ad- 
vantages of continuous advertis- 
ing. Elsewhere in this issue is the 
story of the American Hammered 
Piston Ring Company, whose 
campaign for initial distribution 
was but barely started when the 
recent slump came. Other recent 
articles are given below.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


“Cancellation Evil” as the 
Retailer Sees It: How the cutting of 
advertising appropriations is affecting 
dealer good-will. March 24, 1921. 

Pipeless Furnace Brings Great Adver 
tising Awakening: How dealers, at first 
hostile, jarred stove makers loose from 
tradition. March 17, 1921. 

The High Cost of a Non-Advertising 
Policy. arch 10, 1921. 

Futility of Fair Weather Advertising 
(Editorial). March 10, 1921. 

Curing Cancellitis (Editorial). Jan 
uary 6, 1921. 

Turning Disadvantages Inside Out 
(Editorial). December 30, 1920. 

The Courage to Go Ahead in Busi 
ness. December 9, 1920. 

Business Hills and the Modern Ac 
celerator (Editorial). December 2, 1920. 

Wrigley Announces Half Millio In- 
crease in Advertising Appropriation for 
1921. September 30, 1920. 

Advertising and Low Volume Sales: 
(The A. C. Gilbert Company). March 
25, 1920. 


A New 
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A Billion Dollar Market 


When you consider 


South America 


You must also consider 


The Best Advertising Media 


The same methods gain and main- 
tain sales and good will on both sides 
of the equator. 


Newspapers 


La NAcION Ext Mercurio 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
Diario Det PLATA Antofagasta 
Et Comercio 
Ex Piata La CRONICA 
Montevideo Lima 


Buenos Aires 


Revistas 


ZiG-ZAG Munpo UrucGuayo 

; Uruguay 
SucEsos Revista Da SEMANA 
FAMILIA Ev Sei Tupo 

‘ Brazil 
PACIFICO Vaniepapes 
Corre VUELA MUNDIAL 
Chile Peru 


The New York offices are maintained to give 
better service and supply market information, ad- 
vertising rates, suggestions or advice. 


S. S. KOPPE & CO. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Times Building - - - + =- New York 


Our Mr. Chivers has just returned from an 
extended trip through South America and 
will be glad to discuss conditions and pros- 
pects there with any who may be interested. 
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“Where Do 
The Savings Go?” 


wy 


A personal editorial 
in Collier’s for April 16 
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You Talk About: You Think About: — 


1. Politics 1. Your Family 

2. Religion 2. Your Business 

3. Sports 3. Your Health 

4. Movies 4. Your Recreation 
5. Money - 5. Your Investments 


A man is willing to talk about the first 
four with anyone. His investments he 
likes to keep his mouth shut about. 
That is where he makes a mistake. 


‘*If every man who invests had to have 
a list of his investments published every 
thirty days in his local newspaper, you 
would see him going to some one who 
was competent to give him advice before 
acting. If the contents of all the safe- 
deposit boxes had to be published, there 
would not be so many investment 
skeletons hid away. 


‘*It is a national characteristic of the 
average American that he thinks he 
knows how to handle his own private 
affairs. If he wins he takes pride in tell- 
ing other people how smart he is, and if 
he loses he hopes no one will find it out.”’ 


Read this editorial in Collier’s for 
April 16. It will show you why 
Collier’s is so close to its readers. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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a oa MR. H. STANLEY JONES 


MR. HOWARD E. JONES 


GET DISTRIBUTION~ 
ALSO GET SALES! 


OWARD E. JONES & COMPANY are the Baltimore repre- 
H sentatives for Danish Pride Evaporated Milk, Strasbaugh’s Sugar 
Corn, Sunsweet Tomato Catsup, Excelo Cake Mixture, Sea Foam 
Sardines, Holmes Sardines, Magic Chef Vegetables, Cal-Gro Yello 
Cling Peaches and American Maid Grape Jam. These are brands which 
are becoming known to Baltimore dealers, more and more of whom are 
putting them on sale as a result of steady, consistent, hard plugging work 
on the part of the local firm who are having to fight the fact that every 
one of these articles is little known or entirely unknown to the Baltimore 
consuming public. 


Why should any of these manufacturers be satisfied with a fraction of 
the business which Baltimore could produce? Why not on their own 
part do the work with the consumer as thoroughly as Howard E. Jones 
& Company are doing it with the dealer? 


Through The NEWS and The AMERICAN a message on any or all 
of these foodstuffs could be going with more than 187,000 copies daily 
and Sunday into practically every buying home in and near Baltimore, 
with a considerable circulation throughout the State of Maryland and 
nearby points of adjoining states as well. 


We have data on Evaporated Milk, Tomato Catsup, Cake Mixes, Canned Food Products, and Jams, 

Jellies and Preserves, which will gladly be sent to the firms represented by Messrs. Howard E. Jones 
& Company, or to any others who are interested in BALTIMORE BUSINESS — and MORE 
BALTIMORE BUSINESS. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday 


Ghe BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 

Eastern Representative estern Reqenmnenive 
150 Nassau Street A Lad £ First Nat’ Bidg. 
New York Chicago 


Advertising Manager 





A Protest against Wide Differences 
in Local and National Adver- 
tising Rates 


Statement From the Six-Point League Outlining Attitude of News- 
paper Representatives in New York on This Question 


THE SIX-POINT LEAGUE 
New York 
body of active Newspaper Represen- 
ives with offices in New York City, 
yanized for the purpose of extending 
knowledge of the pre-eminent value 
of newspaper advertising 
OFFICERS 
D. Bryant H. G. Hatstep 
resident Treasurer 
P. Motz ented my MULLIGAN 
ce tee ent Secre 
EXECUTIVE “COMMITTEE 
loun Bupp F. Kerry 
Dan A. CARROLL REYNOLDS 
r. E. ConKkiin 


Bucks D. 


New York, April 11, 1921. 
tor of Printers’ INK: 

I enclose copy of statement which 
s to be sent out to all newspaper pub- 
lishers in the country and to ali adver- 
tising interests, as a contribution to 
the present day situation in the field 

national advertising. 

[his statement has been carefully 
considered and prepared by the Execu- 

\ Committee of the Six-Point 
League, and on Friday afternoon, April 
8, was presented to the Six-Point 
League and adopted unanimously by 
them, and ‘the officers were instructed 

the League to circulate it as above. 

lay I request that you publish this 
rt in full, as each paragraph covers 
what we consider important matters. 

Your careful consideration will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Mortimer D. Bryant, 
President. 


TATEMENT by the Six 
Point League representing in 
ibout 1,400 Daily Newspapers 
the present day practices in the 

of National Advertising. 

the Newspapers: 

conference has just. been 
between the Newspaper Com- 
e of the New York Adver- 
Agents and the Executive 
mittee of the Six Point 
1e. The important advertis- 
ng agencies of this city are rep- 
resented on this committee, and 
interesting to observe how 
ke they feel the discrimination 
represented in the present fast de- 
velo;ing practice of newspapers 
alloxing a local advertiser to 


“job” his local contract rate to 
a national advertiser a rate almost 
uniformly lower than the national 
rate net, and the agents feel that 
ultimately it means the destruction 
of the advertising agency busi- 
ness. 
The contend, that in 
newspaper 
a rate, for 
to a local 
the na- 


agents 
equity and justice a 
should never accord 
equal amount of space, 
advertiser, lower than 
tional rate net. 

We believe that the difficulties 
that now beset the newspapers are 
developed in this effort, now be- 
coming general, of national ad- 
vertisers forcing publishers to ac- 
cord a local rate because, they 
contend, the national rate is too 
high and as a result refuse to 
pay it. 

We clearly see that if this 
practice is allowed by publishers 
to continue, a very large percent- 
age of advertising at present con- 
sidered and placed as national will 
flow to newspapers as local copy, 
and the advertising agent suffers, 
and, of course, eventually, the 
newspaper. 

Take Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
for instance. Where this ad- 
vertiser finds there is nothing 
gained by placing their advertis- 
ing as local copy, it is placed 
national, and since it is national, 
as we understand the term, as to 
preparation of copy, merchandis- 
ing assistance of agency, and the 
other details of agency work, 
Hart Schaffner & Marx will- 
ingly place it as such in papers 
where there is no inducement of 
unfair differential in rate. This 
fact in itself should indicate to 
publishers how to meet the situa- 
tion. 

Take what is happening in the 
automobile situation, for example 
—lower local rates than national 


_rate net have changed the whole 
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complexion of the national ad- 
vertising of the automobile. Ten 
years ago 90 per cent at least of 
the advertising of automobiles 
was placed as national advertis- 
ing, to-day not more than 10 per 
cent is placed on such a basis. 
It would be vitally interesting 
if publishers could learn what a 
tremendous financial loss followed 
as a result of this successful at- 
tack on the business policy of 
newspapers, in defeating the plain 
intent of published rate cards. 

We respectfully submit that it 
should be thoroughly understood 
and made a rate card stipulation, 
that when a local advertiser makes 
a contract, he agrees, because of 
his lower rate, accorded for large 
volume, daily insertions, etc., never 
to “job” his local rate to a na- 
tional advertiser, the purpose of 
which is to break the paper’s na- 
tional rate, but more important 
still, to cause a publisher to break 
faith with the advertising agent, 
since the practice will work to- 
ward no other end than the ulti- 
mate destruction of the theory 
and principle that form the basis 
of the business of an agency. 

We firmly believe that a pub- 
lisher is wise when he agrees that 
to uphold the agency idea and 
strengthen them in their plan of 
work, he works in his own best 
interest, developing advertising in 
general and the newspaper in 
particular. We commend to your 
most earnest consideration, on this 
point, the fact that the magazines 
see the wisdom of this idea and 
foster it to the fullest extent, and 
likewise afford the agent every 
possible help and protection. 

Important agencies feel, that in 
negotiating with a client, they 
should not be forced to admit that 
they are unable to secure, as 
agents, from newspapers, a rate 
as low as the advertiser can se- 
cure, by availing himself, through 
subterfuge and collusion, of your 
advertisers’ lower local contract 
rates. 

In the raises in rates that swept 
over the country during the past 
two years, no complaints came 
from the important advertising 
agencies, and to their everlasting 
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credit it should be said that they, 
in fairness, recognizing the prob- 
lems that confronted the news- 
papers in their greatly increased 
costs of production, paid what in 
many instances were exorbitant 
increases—the only thing they 
asked being that the paper deal 
with them equitably and justly. 
Raises of rates for local adver- 
tising for equal volume of space. 
were not made equally great, and 
the result—of course—is the pres- 
ent disparity. 

The publishers are now face t 
face with the charge by the ad- 
vertising agents, of inequitable 
dealing in this matter of unfair 
differential for equal volume of 
space and we urge upon you th 
most earnest consideration of 
this viewpoint so that you may 
find a just solution of the diffi 
culty. 

It is offered, by some pub 
lishers, that the Chicago news 
papers agreed to construe th: 
Hart Schaffner & Marx copy as 
local and that in this disposition 
of the issue may be found a pos 
sible solution. We beg to re 
spectfully submit it as our opin- 
ion that this solution is not based 
on the merits of the point in- 
volved, but rather is a solution 
based on expediency and begs the 
bigger question of a solution on 
the basis of moral obligation and 
sound business practice. 

The advertising agencies are 
asking our newspapers, through 
us, these questions: First, Do you 
consider that there is a moral ob 
ligation resting on newspapers to 
prevent any national advertisers 
from receiving a rate lower than 
you allow agents to quote as 4 
net rate to national advertisers?’ 
Second, Is it equitable for news- 
papers .to quote for local copy 4 
rate lower than the national rate 
net for equal run of copy? Third, 
If you agree to their views on 
these two questions, how do you 
propose to satisfy the obligations 
involved ? 

As an answer to their first 
question, we respectfully submit 
it as our opinion that it is im- 
perative, if the business of an ad- 
vertising agency, as we understand 
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t, is to continue, that newspapers 
must prevent a local advertiser 
rom “jobbing” his space at his 
local rate, to a national advertiser, 

f any part of the cost of the na- 
ional copy is paid for by the 
‘ational advertiser. “Jobbing” 
pace on local contracts violates 
he fundamental ethics of the 
newspaper business and a_ pub- 
isher should set his face sternly 
gainst this unfair practice. 

As to the second question of the 
agencies, we think they are on 
solid ground in contending that, 
or equal run of copy a local rate 
should not be granted that is 
lower than the foreign rate net. 
lt is a decided concession to news- 
paper trade custom, as it exists in 
our business to-day, for agencies 
to agree to a comparison of local 
rate with national rate net—and 
they do so because they can suc- 
cessfully contend with their clients 
that reputable newspapers will not 
iccord to national advertisers di- 
rect the 15 per cent, called com- 
mission, but which is in effect and 
reality. the contribution of the 
newspapers to agencies only, for 
their work of initiating and de- 
veloping national advertising. 

We think that newspapers might 
well consider the developing effect 
on advertising volume of a policy 
that did not give to a local ad- 
vertisers—for say 30,000 to 40,000 
lines—a rate less than the national 
rate net, 

In no other way, in our opinion, 
can a newspaper effectually stop 
the practice, now prevailing, of 
national advertisers seeking to 
reak and destroy a newspaper’s 
rates than to relieve the situation 

the element of disparity in 
al rate and national net rate 

* equal volume of space. 

(f the clothing manufacturers 

successful in their present at- 
npts to break your rates, their 

‘ample will surely be followed 

the others who are closely 
tching to note the success or 
lure of their attempts. The 
tomobile owners started it—the 
thing manufacturers now as- 
t their right to adopt the plan; 
will surely follow the food 
ufacturers, corset makers, and 
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finally every manufacturer of 
goods of national distribution who 
is willing to take the chance of 
successful sale through one or 
two local dealers, will seek to 
place his business at local rates. 
We are informed that Regal shoes, 
Packard auto and United States 
Tire Co. are to be placed as local 
advertising, if possible. 

What is to be the result? The 
sure destruction of the business 
of the advertising agent as it is 
understood and operated to-day. 
It will force agencies, those that 
care to remain in the field, to work 
on a retainer basis, and this basis 
sounds the knell of national ad- 
vertising, for it relieves the situa- 
tion of the human element of hope 
for greater return for the greater 
effort and endeavor involved in 
increasing advertising volume, and 
big agencies, highly organized, 
cannot exist on such a basis of 
restricted income. Consider what 
will happen to newspaper revenue 
when this great developing force 
of agencies is eliminated by. such 
restriction. 

The solution of the problem is 
not difficult as we see it. A pub- 
lisher has only to ask himself two 
questions: Is my national rate just 
and fair? Abundant proof can be 
submitted to prove it is fair, and 
since it is, why is it not sound 
business policy to see to it that 
no one is privileged to destroy it 
or prevent you from maintain- 
ing it? 

Is my local rate for equal vol- 
ume low and thereby unfair as 
compared with the national rates 
net? You will undoubtedly say it 
is low, and if it is, you should 
raise it to the point where it is 
fair and equitable. 

You may say you will lose local 
lineage. If so, well and good; 
you will certainly get it back 
eventually, in space volume, and 
in money volume, the bigger thing 
to secure, you will undoubtedly 
lose nothing. You must under- 
stand that there are times when 
you can win by seeming to lose. 

The advertising agent is the 
greatest factor to-day working in 
the field of advertising develop- 
ment. He asks only for fair, 
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not low rates; for just and equi- 
table treatment, not favor; and 
we have become convinced that he 
is the real bulwark of the adver- 
tising business working as a scien- 
tific sales and development force, 
from whose efforts splendid re- 
sults are produced for no one 
more than for the publishers, 
justly earning in return all pos- 
sible confidence, respect and sup- 
port. 

If these trained agency men, 
with their keen business intellect 
and wide and comprehensive 
knowledge of the actual and com- 
parative values and worth of 
newspaper space, agree as they do, 
by paying them, that your present 
rates for national advertising are 
fair, why isn’t it the better part 
of wisdom and sound business 
practice to seize upon this thought 
and find in it the justification nec- 
essary to raise low local rates to, 
or as near to, the national rates 
net as is necessary to protect the 
advertising agency and support 
thereby the underlying basis and 
principle of their business? 

Would anyone question or deny 
to-day that the great development 
brought about by the advertising 
agency of the style, character and 
importance of national advertising 
copy has found its important re- 
flection in local fields by develop- 
ing a greatly increased respect on 
the part of local merchants for 
advertising values, convincing him, 
by example, of the aid, the very 
great aid, of advertising to busi- 
ness? 

Isn’t it fair to consider, as con- 
sequent, the tremendous moral ob- 
ligation that rests on newspapers 
to act with justice and equity to- 
ward this great body of men and 
organizations that, almost alone, 
do the pioneer work of initiat- 
ing, preparing and developing the 
vitally important part of a news- 
paper’s business, its national ad- 
vertising ? 

The advertising agents will make 
to you in their own way their plea 
for justice and a square deal. We 
know of no body of men to whom 
such a plea can be made with such 
hope of success. They look to the 
publishers to correct the vicious 
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conditions that will, if continued 
overwhelm and destroy the agenc 
business. 

As we see the whole situatior 
the advertising agency, as it i 
constituted to-day, is one of th 
main arteries of a newspaper’ 
existence, and if the present-da 
evil influences that are at work t 
cut it, succeed, it spells nothin 
for newspapers but disaster. 

The agents have never bee 
permitted to broker their rate, an 
why should a local dealer be per 
mitted to do that which gener: 
agencies, who are the develope: 
of business, have not been pe: 
mitted to do? 


Paul S. Armstrong Will 
Succeed Don Francisco 


Paul S. Armstrong was appointed 
the position of advertising manager 
the California Fruit Growers’ Fx 
change, Los Angeles, Cal., on April 6 
to succeed Don Francisco, whose resig 
nation becomes effective May 1. Or 
that day Mr. Francisco, as reported 
Printers’ Ink of March 24, becomes 
co-manager of the Pacific Coast offices 
of Lord & Thomas. 

ir. Armstrong has been assistant 
Mr. Francisco and manager of the 
dealer service department of the ex 
change for the last four years. He 
joined the organization of the Califor 
nia Fruit Growers’ Exchange in Bosto: 
in 1916, as a member of the dealer ser 
vice department and was later trans 
ferred to the Cleveland office. Or 
May 1, 1917, he was appointed assist 
ant advertising manager and head 
the dealer service department th 
headquarters in Los Angeles. In this 
capacity he has directed several of the 
important campaigns of the exchang: 


H. W. Moloney Succeeds 
Lester J. Clarke 


H. W. Moloney has been made East 


ern advertising representative of the 
Los Angeles Herald and San Francisc« 
Call-Post, succeeding Lester J. Clarke 
who, as reported elsewhere in this is 
sue, has become publisher of the Seat 
tle. Wash., Post-Intelligencer. 

Mr. Moloney has been with P 
Block, Inc., for the last ten years 


Sherwood to Leave Briscoe 
Motors 


Waring Sherwood has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of the Briscoe Mo- 
tors Corporation, Jackson, Mich., e‘fec 
tive May 1, and has not announced his 
future plans. 

D. Minard Shaw has been annow 
as Mr. Sherwood’s successor. 
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The Evening Bulletin 


has pleasure in announcing that 
its net paid average circulation 
for March, 1921, was 

516,405 copies a day 
and exceeded ‘all its previous 
circulation records. 





Philadelphia 
April 4, 1921 
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we the “fan” grab his 
evening paper as he rushes 
home at night. Where does he look 
for the latest scores and standing in 
the league? Right to the sporting 


page he turns and is lost at once in 
news of errors, hits and home runs. 


Note, too, the banker as he scans 
the day’s quotations and final closing 
reports. It’s the financial page to 
which he opens first for market 
facts and figures. 


So also with the business man—he 
finds the latest news pertaining to 
his trade in the business papers of 
his field. He reads the final prices, 
studies the raw material and finished 
product markets, learns of better 
methods and sees the newest equip- 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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ment—all well detined to fit his 
business sense and guide his business 
judgment. The business papers keep 
him posted up-to-date on every 
phase of his particular industry— 
they’re vital to his growth. 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
is prepared to help you reach wich 
men im a business way when they’re 
thinking of business. If you have not 
discovered the advantage in dollars 
and cents of talking to real buyers 
about their own business, in their own 
papers, and in their own lauguage, 
now is an auspicious time to begin. 
Let our Advisory Service Depart- 
ment have an outline of your sales 
problems and we will tell you with- 
out charge or obligation just how 
Business Papers can meet your needs, 
cans @ or if preferred will put you in touch 
sing § with original sources of information. 
. te 


rket 


—he = ; a. 


7 to ° 
f : “ Vember of The Associ- 
O : 
‘ I a Business Papers, 
Ices, Inc.” means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
shed highest standards in all 


other departments. 


>tter 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street New York 
53 different fields of industry 
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March Advertising in Chicago 


The dominance of The Daily News in the six-day field i 
strikingly revealed in the following statement of display 
advertising for the month of March, 1921, 


Books - - - - - - --- THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 4,987 lines. 
Next highest score, 4,160 lines. 6 days against 7 


Churches - - - - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 5,780 lines. ; 
Next highest score, 1,009 lines. 6 days against 7 


Clothing- - - - - - - - : DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 288,983 lines. 2 
Next highest score, 276,090 lines. 6 days against 7 


Department Stores - - Tue party News FIRST | 


The Daily News, 525,523 lines. : 
Next highest score, 297,742 lines. 6 days against 


Educational - - - - - - 'HE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 3,866 lines. ‘ ! 
Next highest score, 3,836 lines. days against 


Out of the Loop Stores HE party News FIRST 


The Daily News, 55,008 lines. 
Next highest score, 14,375 lines. 6 days against 


Foodstuffs- - - - - - - £ DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 50,142 lines. 
Next highest score, 45,913 lines. 6 days against 


Furniture - - - - - - - = DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 55,280 lines. 
Next highest score, 35,882 lines. 6 days against 


Household Utilities - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 10,050 lines. 
Next highest score, 7,695 lines. 6 days against 


Real Estate - - - - - - = DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 6,258 lines. 
Next highest score, 5,124 lines. 6 days against 


Shoes eeeeeeeeese THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 33,801 lines. . 4 
Next highest score, 28,217 Ines. 6 days against 


Tobacco- - ------ E DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 10,992 lines. egal 
Néxt highest score, 6,821 lines. 6 days against 


Total Display Advertising tir paity News FIRST! 


The Daily News, 1,215,320 lines 
Next highest score, 812,378 lines. 


IN NEARLY EVERY IMPORTANT CLASSIFICATION 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


( Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 
subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers. 
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Walter M. Lowney Had Abiding 
Faith in the National Market 


Advertising Used to Back His Confidence in Package Chocolates 


wes M. LOWNEY, the 
Boston candy manufacturer, 
vio died April 4, is generally 
redited with being the originator 

{ package chocolates. The word 

“eenerally” is used because there 
other claimants for the honor, 
the confectionery trade con- 
les if Mr. Lowney were not 
ictually the first to put up choco- 
lates in trade-marked boxes, he 
was the first to see the possj- 
ilities of a big national market 
confectionery of this char- 
acter, 

Mr. Lowney was ore of the 
nineteenth century school of Yan- 
kee manufacturers from which 
the present generation of adver- 
tisers has been so largely re- 


ruited. He started to manufac- 
ture confectionery in Boston in 


1883. To-day Lowney’s chocolates 

one of the most extensively 
listributed brands in the candy 
ndustry. Advertising played a 
leading part in the development 
of this business. 

When A. W. Green organized 
the National Biscuit Company he 
found that bakery goods de- 

rated quickly under the bulk 
lling conditions that prevailed 
that time. This discovery led 
the constructive merchandising 
forts that have distinguished the 
reer of the biscuit company. In 
manner, Walter M. Lowney 
saw that the marketing of 
lates in bulk would not per- 
him to carry out the high 

he had for his business. 

his goods were sold in 

the maker could not easily 

fy his name with them. 

he had no particular in- 

e to improve the quality of 
product or no means of 
ng good-will with the ulti- 
buyer. Bulk selling led to 
arcless merchandising at every 
step of the product’s path. The 
chocolates were not often dis- 
play | invitingly. They frequent- 
ly became hard and stale and 


discolored in the retailer’s show- 
case. Generally clerks were care- 
less in weighing them out to 
buyers. 

Mr. Lowney saw that packaging 
his chocolates would overcome 
some of these difficulties. But 
the package business, once em- 


THE LATE WALTER M. LOWNEY 


barked on, brought troubles of its 
own. Chocolates are subject to 
the vagaries of the weather. Put- 
ting them in a box is no guarantee 
that they will not deteriorate, if 
not sold promptly. The fact that 
the confections were packaged 
caused many retailers to think 
that they would keep forever, and 
that there was no use in hurry- 
ing the sale. These difficulties 
sent Mr. Lowney back to study 
his formulas, with the result that 
he was gradually able to improve 
the keeping qualities of his prod- 
uct, and finally through his en- 
deavors in this respect the mar- 
keting on a national scale of 
such a perishable article as choco- 
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lates became an accomplished fact. 
Early in his career, Mr. Lowney 
perceived that the sale of his 
goods would be quickened con- 
siderably if he could keep a prod 
behind the dealer. Accordingly, 
he became an advertiser. His 
earlier advertising results were in 
the direction of attractively litho- 
graphed dealer “helps.” Later he 
branched out into full-fledged pub- 
lication advertising. The Lowney 
girl was introduced in the 1890's 
and became one of our most fa- 
mous advertising characters. The 
girl was used ‘illustratively in the 
copy. She appeared on the popu- 
lar “American Beauty” candy 
box. She was employed exten- 
sively in the company’s cut-outs 
and window trims. As time ad- 
vanced, the young lady went 
through somewhat of a hirsute 
and sartorial evolution. The origi- 
nal poses of the girl represented 
the prevailing style of dress. As 
this style became passe, changes 
in her make-up became necessary. 
For one thing the side-combs and 
bangs were gradually eliminated. 


AN EARLY DISCIPLE OF ADVERTISING 


Mr. Lowney’s attitude toward 
advertising was always progres- 
sive, especially after he had some 
experience with its power. He 
often took the broad-guage stand 
that any competitive advertising 
was welcome because it would in- 
crease consumption of chocolate 
products. Mr. Lowney was always 
anxious to have the retailer see 
the value of the manufacturer’s 
advertising. So strong were his 
convictions in this respect that 
on at least one occasion he con- 
ducted an advertising campaign 
to the dealer with the object of 
explaining and justifying his ad- 
vertising. 

Walter M. Lowney believed in 
going after the national market. 
This was a violation of confec- 
tionery traditions. As a rule, 
most soft centre chocolate manu- 
facturers operate intensively over 
a local territory. Every section 
of the country has some strongly 
entrenched local manufacturer. 
Lowney came into competition 
with these various sectional manu- 
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facturers. In some places he won 
out quickly, but in others he did 
not make such rapid headway. 
Even to-day it is a question of 
dispute in the industry as t 
whether candy is naturally a | 
cal or a national manufacturing 
proposition. Perhaps Lowney’s 
distribution was not so intensive 
as it might have been if he stuck 
to one section, but his ambitions 
would not be confined to the nar- 
row restrictions of a local market 
He aimed high, and because of his 
aim established the practicability 
of national distribution in that 
field. His experiment has exerted 
and will continue to exert a pow- 
erful influence on candy merchan- 

















dising. 
To obtain a national market 
Mr. Lowney believed that his 





product would have to be sold at 
a popular price. For years his 
main package was sold at fifty 
cents retail and later at sixty 
cents. This price was continued 
long after competitors put their 
goods up on a much higher price 
level. Mr. Lowney held that : 
large volume could not be accom- 
plished at these higher prices. But 
in this reasoning, he encountered 
a quee: kink in human nature, at 
least as far as candy is concerned 
Box candies are bought largely for 
gifts. Most people are ashamed 
to present anything but the high- 
est price article when making a 
gift. A young man would not 
dare give his best girl a sixty cent 
candy when she knows that dollar 
a pound candy was obtainable at 
the same store. For this reason 
box confectionery has not lent it- 
self readily to bargain price sell- 
ing. Mr. Lowney saw this point 
after a while and brought ow 
higher price grades so as t 























meet this “Keeping-up-with-the- 
Joneses” demand, 
This Boston manufacturer 





early recognized the profit-sharing 
movement. He put his employee: 
on a profit basis back in 1901, and 
the arrangement continues to this 
day. He reasoned that an en- 
ployee who shares in the profits 
of a business puts more soul-stuf 
into his work than if his salar 
is his only interest. In 1917 the 
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company ran a novel advertise- 
ment, in which this vital interest 
oi the employees in the profits of 
the business was brought out. It 
read: 


“THANKSGIVING 


‘What we 1,972 men and women 
who make and sell Lowney’s 
Chocolates—are thankful for: 

‘THAT we have found out 
how to make chocolates folks eat 
nd eat and eat; 

This may sound boastful to 
you—but to us it sounds like more 
business and more money because 
Mr. Lowney has had us on a 
profit-sharing basis for 16 years; 

“THAT we never have to han- 

‘make-believe’ materials ; 

“Every nut we use is a sound 
nut. The milkman ‘leaves only 
certified milk. Any stray piece of 
imperfect fruit is discarded. There 
isn’t an ounce of ‘preservative’ or 
itificial flavoring in* the factory 


EE 
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—all of which makes good busi- 
ness for us, good eating for you; 


“That business is bigger and 
better, season after season. 

“Which means that you appre- 
ciate our efforts—and we thank 
you for it. It means more money 
to us. employees. 


COMMITTEE 


“Lowney Co-operative Asso- 
ciation: 

“Charles F. Elkins, Rose I. 
Michelson, Philip A. Nett, Agnes 
E. Day, John A. Mongiello, Kath- 
erine V. Sullivan, Agostino Luco- 


riello, Mary L. Shea. 
“The Walter M. Lowney Co., 
“Boston.” 


Walter M. Lowney honored ad- 
vertising, not alone by his accom- 
plishments, but by the splendid 
faith he showed in his ideals and 
by the courage he evinced in car- 
rying them out. 





The 
George L DyerCompany 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 


76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Representatives Club Hears 
Wellman 


Harry R. Wellman, of the Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration and 
Finance of Dartmouth C ollege, addressed 
the April meeting of the Representatives 
Club ‘of New York at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel last Monday. 

Mr. Wellman said the manufacturer 
of to-day must get into his market by 
unit distribution, and that advertising 
men can help him do that by selling him 
the kind of advertising that makes sales. 

Advertising now has its first chance in 
ten years, he declared, to show what it 
can do in selling sales for the retailer. 
He urged the representatives of national 
publications to analyze themselves, their 
product and the opportunity. If they 
would do that they would find plenty of 
sound optimism in the advertising busi- 
ness to-day, he said. 


New Secretary of New York 
Advertising Club 


George Lippincott Brown will succeed 
Sydney R. Clarke as secretary of the 
New York Advertising Club on May 1. 
Mr. Clarke will become associated with 
T. F. Moore in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the T. F. Moore Co., Inc., win- 
dow displays, New York, 

Mr. Brown is advertising 
chandising manager of the Horace L. 
Day Co., Inc., New York, importers. 
He has been engaged in sales research 
work for the B. Goodrich Co., and 
has been with Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 
and with Abbey & Imbrie at New York. 


and mer- 


Associated Business Papers 


Will Have House-Organ 

The first issue of a house-organ, to 
be issued monthly by the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., New York, will 
soon appear. This publication will con- 
tain information of an _ educational 
nature concerning the business paper 
and the business paper field, and will 
be sent to approved advertising agencies. 
Members of the association will also re 
ceive copies of the house-organ 


1 
‘Motor” in 


Appointments by ‘ 
West 


who since January 1 
has represented Motor in the Chicago 
territory, has been appointed Detroit 
managér for that publication. 

Mr. Dennis succeeds E. H. McHugh, 
who has been appointed Western man 
ager for Motor with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


Phil Dennis, 


Du Pont Motors with Frank 


Seaman 

Pont Motor Car Mfg. 
Del., has placed its ac- 
Frank Seaman, Inc. A 
markets has been started. 
When this survey has been completed 
a national advertising campaign will 
be undertaken. 


The Du Co., 
Wilmington, 
count with 
survey of 
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Soft Drinks to Be 


Nationally 
Circle “A” Corporation 
with plants at Jaco, Te 
Louis, Mo., ‘has placed its 
account with the Gardner A 
of St. Louis a 


The 
America, 
and St. 
vertising 
vertising Company, 
New York. 

The Circle “A” 
factures, besides a 
drinks, two specialty 
“A” Ginger Ale and “Dr. 
a fountain and bottle drink. The 
beverages have been sold in the Sou 
and Southwest since 1885. 

The present advertising campaign 
undertaken to sell both products to t 
entire country. The campaign will 
handled from St. Louts office. 


Col. R. G. Cholmeley-Jone: 
Remains in Government 


Work 


Cholmeley-Jones, 
advertising manager of eview of | 
views, who recently resigned as diré 
tor of the War Risk Insurance Bure 
will continue in that work. At t 
request of the Secretary of the Tr: 
ury Mellon, he has decided to stay 
Washington to assist in carrying « 
the recommendations of a special co: 
mittee appointed by President Hardir 


Corporation mar 
full line of si 
products—Circ 


the 


Col. R. G. forn 


Advertised 


Pepper.’ 


Aluminum Campaign in Sev- 


eral Hundred Newspapers 
The Aluminum Products Compan 
Lemont, Ill., manufacturer of “Li 
aluminum cooking utensils, 


of 
time” 


preparing a large advertising campaigi 


involving the use of several hundre 
newspapers throughout the _ count: 
Copy will be placed by the Chicag 
office of the Campbell-Ewald Compa 


which recently secured the account 


Merck & Company Increas: 
Appropriation 
Merck & Company, New 
increased their 1921 advertising apy 
priation, and_have 
on “Creolin-Pearson’ 
ucts in periodicals, 
lowed by a campaign 
in cities where the products 
company have _ distribution. 
count handled by Morgan, 
Jennings, New York. 


T. H. Madden Heads St. P 
Agency 


Madden has become presi: 


and other pr 
which will be f 
i in newspaj 
of 
The 
Tuttle 


is 


- Betting-Thompson-Madden, 
Paul, Minn., advertising agency, su 
ceeding William J. Betting who, as 
ported in Printers’ INK of March 
has retired from the agency. 

Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago 
secured the account of the H 
Wickwire Company, Chicago clot! 
manufacturers. National periodicals 
newspapers will be used. 


York, hav 


started a campaig' 


« 


Inc., St 
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ACK of your product _ 

you must have a steady 
pulling consumer demand if 
your product is to constantly 
move on and off the retailers’ 
shelves. 


There is unquestionable 

maximum sales power in 

dominant newspaper cam- 

paigns in the important 

market centers made possible 

by concentrating your ad- Send for the Book 
vertising in such newspapers iNiiihidae tee bl 
as The News. Mean “Anything?” 
Distribution doesn’t mean 

sales. Demand means sales. 

Dominant newspaper adver- 

tising creates demand. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


ew York Office Chicago Office 


A. CARROLL yas Tt. — J. E, LUTZ 
Nassau Street Advertising Manager First National Bank Bldg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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ANOTHER BOOK ON 


TWO PAGES 
FACING 


HIS book has been prepared with 
several purposes in mind. 
First, to suggest the effective use of 


two pages facing. Since the publica- 
tion of the first book on ‘“Two Pages 
Facing’’, many advertisers have pro- 
duced two-page layouts so ingenious 
and so resourceful that there has been 
created a background of experience 
which has helped to make the present 
collection even more practical. 

Second, to show how continuity may 
be preserved in layout. Each layout 
is chosen for its adaptability to a series 
of advertisements extending over a per- 
iod of a year or more. 

Third, many of the layouts show the 
use of four colors on one or both pages, 
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with particular reference to Ladies’ 
Home Journal printing. The previous 
books in this series covered only one 
and two-color printing. The color lay- 
outs in this volume represent the efforts 
of well recognized experts to utilize 
four colors effectively, keeping in mind 
the basic reasons for its use. 


Fd 


Only a limited edition of this book has been printed 
and many copies have been delivered. We shall gladly 
distribute the remaining volumes among artists, adver- 
tisers and agencies who are interested in this subject. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COM PANY 


a 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





The Greatest Gain 
in America 


During 1920 The Journal showed the 
greatest percentage of gain in classified 
advertising of any evening and Sunday 
newspaper in America. 


The Journal published 3,689,460 lines 
of classified advertising—a gain of 
1,118,498 lines—or 43% over 1919. 


The service rendered by “Want Ads” 
is measured by the user. Where 
classified advertising produces results 
it stays and increases. 


Journal leadership in “Want Ads” 
proves its power to give the greatest 
service at the lowest cost. 


Results—that is the reason so many 
national advertisers concentrate in 
The Journal. For it enables them to 
reach four out of every five English- 
speaking families in the Milwaukee 
market—at one minimum cost. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











When an Old Trade-Mark Name 
Has to Be Changed 


\uto-Strop Company Finds No Difficulty in Putting Over New World- 
Wide Title for Its Razor 


By Martin Hussobee 


V AKING a change in a well 
i¥i known trade-mark name is 

ver a job lightly undertaken. 
[he slightest change is rich in pos- 

jilities of trouble. Yet the 

uto-Strop Safety Razor Com- 
pany has just accomplished such a 
change without running into any 
serious difficulty. 

The experience of the company 
forms an _ interesting example. 
Those who have to create new 
names will find it no less useful 
than those who may be faced with 
the problem of changing an old 
one, e 

4 dozen or so years ago, when 
the Auto-Strop was invented by 
H. J. Gaisthan, now president of 
the Auto-Strop company, the reg- 
istration rules at Washington were 
10t always so strictly enforced as 
they now are. That is where the 
future trouble was sown. 

Despite the fact that “Auto- 
Strop” was very close to the 
border-line of descriptive terms, it 
was accepted and duly registered. 
And so it became the name of the 
razor. 

Very soon the name acquired 
a considerable good-will value 
through wide and excellent ad- 
vertising. The business grew and 
expanded to Europe. Then came 
the trouble. 

In England the registration peo- 
ple would not accept the near- 
descriptive name without some 
exira element that would distin- 

h the product individually. 
Auto-Strop company found 
f up against this difficulty: 


Id name would not go as it. 


1; either an entirely new name 
be adopted or some: change 
in the old one, such as an 
on, which would prevent it 
being merely descriptive, 

ric instead of individual. 


was an awkward situation for 


the Auto-Strop folk. A name 
cannot be changed in a moment 
just like snapping your fingers. 
All the razors were stamped 
“Auto-Strop.” Besides, many 
thousands of dollars had been 
spent in advertising—and the old 
name was thoroughly established. 

After canvassing the position 
pretty fully it was felt that there 
was only one possible solution for 
the difficulty. That was to have 
two names—one for America and 
the other for Europe—reducing 
the trouble as far as possible by 
changing the old name as little as 
could be. 

The difficulty was got around by 
adding the word “Valet” as a pre- 
fix to the original name and mak- 
ing it “Valet Auto-Strop Safety 
Razor.” 

The word “Valet” was selected 
for two good reasons. It seems to 
fit very aptly, and it is found with 
the same meaning and with not 
much difference in~ pronunciation 
practically throughout .Europe. 
Luckily, as it turned out, it is 
equally applicable in this country. 

Except in the name there was 
no difference at all between the 
Auto-Strop and the Valet Auto- 
Strop. Of cgurse each set had to 
be stamped with its own name. 
But that did not cause any fac- 
tory confusion. 

In practically the whole of the 
old world, the new name was 
used exclusively, and the razors 
were made on that side. In prac- 
tically the whole of the new world 
the old name was continued, and 
the razors for this side were made 
on this side. 

Except that to those who were 
familiar with the old name the 
new name seemed to make the 
line a part of itself—and that did 
not count for anything, because 
the territorial separation kept the 
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two names widely apart—there 
appeared to be no drawback to the 
new arrangement. It was thought 
that the problem had been neatly 
solved and completely ended. 

But in the passage of time, and 
especially because of the war, 
many Valet ‘Auto-Strop _ pur- 
chasers came to America, and 
many Auto-Strop users found 
themselves in Europe. And then 
the confusion began. 

When new Valet Auto-Strop 
blades were asked for in this 
country, dealers had never heard 
of them. Many dealers, when 
shown the Valet Auto-Strop out- 
fit, declared it an imitation. 

In Europe old Auto-Strop users 
refused Valet Auto-Strop blades 
as cheap European substitutes. 
Disgusted by their belief that no 
Auto-Strop blades were to be had, 
many men turned to some other 
razor for which they could pur- 
chase blades. 

So back to life again, and kick- 
ing worse than ever, came the old 
name problem. The annoyance 
and confusion caused by the two 
names grew to be serious. Ap- 
parently the world had become too 
small to be treated as two great 
separate territories. 

In seeking for a permanent so- 
lution of the name difficulty, the 
company decided that nothing was 
left as a way out but to establish 
one name for the entire world. It 
was a hard road to travel, but 
despite its perils on the way it 
was the only one that would be 
safe in the end. 

The bold step was determined 
upon of dropping the old name 
and adopting the new one, Valet 

Auto-Strop, for universal use. 
The change has been accomplished 
in an extremely neat manner and 
with complete success. 

About six months ago the Auto- 
Strop began introducing the 
change in its advertising. No big 
announcement of the change was 
made. In fact, no mention of a 
change of name was made. The 


word “Valet” was inserted just 
over “Auto-Strop” in the name- 
plate. 


At first the “Valet” was in quite 
small type. Gradually it was made 
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larger. Finally it was left about 
half the size of “Auto-Strop,” but 
looks bigger than that because it is 
in capitals while the rest of th: 
name is in upper and lower case. 

In both business paper and con- 
sumer copy a small type para- 
graph, placed near the cut of the 
displayed outfit, on the open flap 
of the case the new name being 
plainly visible, was this explana- 
tion, the only one made: 

“On razors, strops, blades, etc., 
hereafter manufactured by us, we 
shall apply the trade-mark ‘Valet’ 
in addition to the trade-mark 
‘Auto-Strop’ as an additional in- 
dication that they are genuinc 
products of the Auto-Strop Safet) 
Razor Co., of New York.” 

As a precaution lest a customer 
might say, “The Valet is not what 
I want—give me a genuine Auto- 
Strop,” a card is inserted just in- 
side the wrapping of each package 
This says: . 

“The trade-mark ‘Valet’ has 
been added to our trade-mark 
‘Auto-Strop’ as an additional indi 
cation that the goods so marked 
are the genuine products of the 
Auto-Strop Safety Razor Co., 
New York.” 

This card has also been skilfully 
devised so as to assist in impress 
ing the form of the new name on 
the mind. The setting of the typ 
is so arranged that the “Valet” is 
brought directly over the “Auto 
Strop” in the line below, repro 
ducing as well as possible the 
logotype of the new name. 

In this simple manner the Auto 
Strop company has ended its name 
problem finally, and _ succeeded 
without the least trouble in accom 
plishing what is usually anything 
but easy to do. The one name is 
now world-wide, and not a par 
ticle of the good-will of the old 
name has been forfeited. 

Not improbably, indeed, the 
good-will of Auto-Strop users in 
this hemisphere has even been in- 
creased rather than endangered. 
That would seem the natural re- 
sult of the clever ingenuity shown 
in the handling of the difficult 
situation. It is a notable instance 
of turning a danger into an ad- 
vantage. 
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The Engineer and 
His Shingle 


HE doctor, having completed 
his college and hospital 
training, may return to his 
home town, “‘hang out his shingle”’ 
and start building up a clientele. 


The engineer may do the same, but 
his practice is inherently associated 
with large enterprises. Extensive 
organizations and enormous capital 
are required for most engineering 
projects. 


As an individual, the engineer's 
purchases differ little from those of 
other professionaland business men. 
As part of an organization, his 
authority determines the expend- 
iture of thousands—and frequently 
millions—of dollars. 


The Eleven McGraw-Hill 
Engineering Publications 


pick out and serve those active in- 
dustrial groups whose work and 
influence marks the rapid expansion 


Pen of the basic branches of engineering. 
ver 

seach, A McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 
American Machinist Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
Ingenieria Internacional New York: 

Electrical Merchandising Atember of the Acscetated 

Electric Railway Journal Business Papers, Ene. 
Engineering News-Record 

Engineering and Mining Journal 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 

Journal of Electricity and Western Industry 
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When Can a Slogan Be 
Registered ? 





Mitcuett-Faust ApverTisinc Co. 
Curcaco, March 30, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Are you still accepting additions to 
the list of slogans which were so pop- 
ular in your columns last year? If so, 
we are anxious to put ourselves on rec- 
ord with the following: 

“The Drake’’—Chicago’s ‘City Beauti- 
ful’ Hotel.” 

In the event that you publish a com 
plete set of slogans in the near future, 
kindly see that this one is included. 

As we understand it, there is no way 
that slogans can be protected by regis- 
tration in the Government offices at 
Washington. Continual usage, partic 
ularly in advertising, is a thing which 
establishes a prior and almost exclusive 
right to a slogan. Isn’t that so? 
MitcHett-Faust ApvVERTISING Co., 

S. G. SwaAnBERG, 
Vice-President. 


HE slogan of The Drake is on 

record and will be incltided in 
any list which may be published in 
the tuture. 

It is quite true that a slogan is 
often a difficult piece of property 
to protect. But under certain con- 
ditions it is possible to obtain at 
least a limited protection through 
the Patent Office or by means of 
copyright. Thus, many slogans 
have been registered as trade- 
marks in the Patent Office when 
they are not deemed purely de- 
scriptive of the nature or the ef- 
fect of the goods, and when actual 
trade-mark use is made of them. 
That is to say, they must be fan- 
ciful to such an extent that their 
exclusive use will not deprive an- 
other of a legitimate means of de- 
scribing his goods, and they must 
be attached to the goods (or 
printed conspicuously on the label) 
in interstate commerce. In other 
words, they must be trade-marks 
as well as slogans. 

A slogan in itself is not admis- 
sible to copyright, but the artistic 
quality of a design embodying a 
slogan may entitle the design to be 
copyrighted. This is not a protec- 
tion to the words apart from the 
design, but the constant use of the 
words and the design together 
tends to make them inseparable in 
the public mind, and any unau- 
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thorized use of the words in an 
other form is likely to raise a ques 
tion in the reader’s mind.—[Ed 
PRINTERS’ INK, 


Why Meat Must Be Advertised 


A short time ago Printers’ Ink re 
ported that the meat packers were con 
sidering advertising the food values of 
meat in order to stimulate a constantly 
decreasing market. Statistics take: 
from Government reports, recently is 
sued, show that the packers have bee: 
facing a declining market for some time 

There was less meat produced, less ex 
ported and less consumed in the Unite: 
States in 1920 than in either of the tw 
previous years. 

Beef growers made their supreme w 
effort in 1918, and during that year se: 
to market 15,750,400 animals whi 
yielded slightly over 7,500,000,0 
pounds of dressed beef. In two yea 
cattle slaughterings have fallen 1 
12,176.400, with an accompanying decli: 
of 1,500,000,000 in beef production. 

Exports of beef products fell fro: 
728,000,000 pounds in 1918 to 164,00( 
000 pounds in 1920. 

Pork production in 1920 fell consi 
erably below the high record made 
1919. Nevertheless, consumption w 
slightly greater in 1920 because of tl 
heavy decrease in exports. Exports 
bacon and hams fell off more than or 
half, totals for these two items bein 
1,787,000,000 pounds in 1919 ar 
822,000,000 in 1920. Exports of lar 
however, almost held their own, decr 
ing only 20 per cent. 


A Raison d’étre of the 
Raisin 


The raisin has the cosmetic urge. It 
is being advertised as a beauty for 
“Raisins are rich in iron content; and 
is iron in the blood that brings the bloor 
of youth to women’s and children’s 
cheeks. So raisins are a ‘beauty foo 
as well as healthful and delicious,” 
advertisement of the California Ass 
ciated Raisin Co., says. 

This new urge, along with the otl 
well-known urges of the raisin, if su 
ficiently advertised, should speed t 
raisin to a place of hqnor on the s 
fountain counter alongside of the y« 
cake, which recently found its way the 
because of its widely heralded <¢ 
plexion-improving qualities 


Beauty: 


Salem Has Advertising 
Club 


At a recent meeting of advertis 
managers of newspapers, departm 
stores, etc., of Winston-Salem, 
held under the auspices of the Cham! 
of Commerce of that city, it was decid 
to organize an advertising club. The 
new club started out with approximat 
twenty-five members. 

T. Lyon, foreign advertising m 
ager of the Baltimore Sun, addressed the 
first meeting. 


Winston-$ 
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STOCKYARDS 


The Bourbon Stockyards of Louisville is one of. the 
finest, most modern. and _ best-equipped _ stock- 
handling plants in the world. 

Daily capacity, 7,000 cattle, 20,000 hogs and 25,000 
sheep; average annual receipts for the past ten 
years reach the impressive total of 140,000 cattle, 
33,000 calves, 675,000 hogs arid 408,000 sheep and 
lambs. 

A slight decrease was noted in the receipts of 1920 
when compared with 1919, but this condition was 
general all over the country. The prospects look 
bright for a good year in 1921, and a great deal of 
money has been expended in the past year in bring- 
ing the yards facilities to a still greater point of 
efficiency. 

All signs in Louisville point to a very successful 
1921 in all lines of business. National advertisers 
will find it an exceedingly prosperous market when 
reached through the advertising columns of 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 


Eas‘ern Representative : Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Southern Representative: Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Cal. 
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There are two dominating characteris- 
tics among the Southern people—they 
are great readers and liberal buyers. 


In the average Southern home of the 


better class every member reads dis- 
criminatingly at least one daily news- 
paper. 

The high quality of the newspapers of 
the South, editorially and in news ser- 
vice, reflects the intelligence of their 
readers. 
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Because they are able, clean, entertain- 
ing, newsy and up to date, the Southern 
newspapers are influential with their 
readers to an extent not duplicated in 
other sections. 


The daily newspapers of practically 
every Southern city reach most of the 
homes of the community in which there 
is well-developed buying capacity. Other 
mediums enter only a few of these 
homes. 


“Sell It South” is a watchword that 
will open the way to profitable business 
for manufacturers in all parts of the 
country who are awake to the advertis- 
ing opportunities offered by Southern 


newspapers. 





SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
composed of the leading Southern daily newspapers. 


Office of the secretary, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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—negotiable prestige 


a prestige expressed in terms of 


increased sales at a profit. 


Through newspapers, focus your 
advertising on markets where 


vou have distribution. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago : : Atlanta 
a = New York " cs ; 
Kansas City San Francisco 





lanta 
ICiSCO 


TS other day a 
known 


The Vital Thing to Know about 
Advertising Appropriations 


Not “How Much,” But “How” 


“Why” 


and 


By John Sullivan 


Secretary-Treasurcr, 


man, well 
among advertising 
ien and many other kinds of 
1en—a man of brains and abil- 
vy, a regular get-up-and-get man 
was talking before a legislative 
ssembly committee ohn a _ mat- 
r that has concerned adver- 
sing men for many years—a 
1atter so vital that it is the only 
ling that has knit together a 
attered and heterogeneous or 
inization. 
Apparently to show how impor- 


tant his mission was, he gave fig- 


ires of annual expenditures in 
ie United States on advertising. 
\nd, at once, I am told, the mem- 
rs of this legislative committee 
owed a perky interest; all this 


oney spent on advertising an- 
ually; the State wanted revenue; 


uuldn’t they get some of it— 
taxation? 

[ was not present, but I have 
en that knowing, perky look 
eal over the faces of legisla- 
ve committee members. when- 
er advertising expenditures 
re mentioned. 

\gain the other day, in con- 
ction with the prospective pro- 


luction of a book on advertising 


it would be an epoch-marker 
it were written right, it was 
ictically arranged that a col- 
e professor should act as edi- 


\nd what do you suppose this 
itleman—this inhabitant of the 
f-shadows of life—proposed, 
t of all, to do in preparation 
his magnum opus? Just this: 
write to manufacturers—na- 
nal advertisers—asking them 
v much money they invest an- 
lly in advertising, and how! 
most important, the leading, 
essential information that one 
ld possibly want for a book 
Advertising Why and Whcere- 
! 


Association of 
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National Advertisers 


During five years in charge of 
A. N. A. Office work, I have been 
asked many, many times how 
much money A. N. A. members 
invest in advertising, and the total 
amount expended each year in the 
country, and the amounts spent in 
each medium, 

THE PRIME QUESTION REGARDING 
APPROPRIATIONS 


And I have come to answering 
invariably, as to the total amount 
spent, “I don’t know, and no- 
body does. What does it matter, 
anyway? For the love of Mike, 
cease being curious as to the 
amount spent, and study how and 
why it is spent.” 

About a year ago a Washing- 
ton Government official wrote 
asking similar questions and I re- 
turned him similar answers. 

Go to an advertising conven- 
tion, and what do you experience? 
Quite often, an ocular and oral 
glorying and boasting of the 
great sums expended in our noble 
“profession”—occasionally a_ la- 
ment that the amount is not 
greater! 

An advertising man makes a 
public address (this is a typical 
case) in which he makes a state- 
ment that in 1920 so much money 
(a very big sum) was spent for 
advertising, of which almost one 
half was spent in the newspap- 
ers; and the newspapers give the 
figures, and an array of addi- 
tional figures of expenditures in 
other mediums, full publicity. 
One such newspaper report in 
front of me occupies a space of 
four and one-half inches, of 
which the aforesaid figures fill 
three inches. In three lines of 
letterpress is the ‘following: 
“... presented a number of 
specified instances to show that 
advertising does not increase 
the cost to the consumer.” 
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Does the newspaper report 
these “specific instances?” It does 
not. It is content to take a 
chance on the public misunder- 
standing, and being scared, even 
indignant, at such large expen- 
ditures; content to furnish am- 
munition to foolish legislators 
and ambitious politicians and gov- 
ernmental executives looking 
around anxiously for sources of 
additional revenue. Not a line 
of educational matter for the en- 
lightenment of a public that has 
been called a public of “economic 
illiterates.”. But the newspaper 
gets off, instead, a boastful yawp 
about the amount of money spent 
in newspapers. 

This kind of thing is going on 
all the time. This kind of pub- 
licity gives birth to bills for tax- 
ation of some form of advertis- 
ing. Up to the present there 
have been no State bills of this 
character likely to affect news- 
papers, simply because politicians 
have a wholesome respect for the 
electing influence of newspapers. 


But they attack a form of adver- 


tising that cannot speak so pow- 
erfully. Do the newspapers en- 
deavor to enlighten or dissuade 
the politicians? Not so far as I 
have been able to find out. On 
the contrary, their disposition is 
to egg the politicians on to de- 
stroy a supposed competitor, re- 
gardless of the fact that this as- 
sumed competitor is one of the 
“salesmen” of the national ad- 
vertiser to whom the newspapers 
look for business, and who have 
varied means for the making of 
sales effectively and economically. 


THE HARM IT WORKS 


As I have said, 
given to figures of advertising 
expenditures—which are mainly 
the result of guessing, anyway— 
without any attempt at economic 
information and education—gives 
birth to advertising taxation bills. 

And, then, the Association of 
National Advertisers has to ex- 
pend money and the valuable 
time of its officers and its staff 
traveling to distant capitals to op- 
pose these legislative measures; 
to work and work for weeks and 
months undoing what is partially 


this publicity 
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the result of the lack of ordinary 
business horse-sense on the part 
of sellers of advertising space, 
material and service who want 
these advertisers to spend money 
with them. 

No one can actually say even 
that the figures given are cor- 
rect. Who keeps the records? 
The man who thinks he is doing 
something for his business by 
proclaiming these advertising ex 
penditure figures to the world, 
when asked where he got th 
data, says he got them from a 
paper published in a city a thou 
sand miles away. If the latter 
paper were questioned as to the 
origin of the figures, it would 
have to reply that it obtained the 
information from another paper 
which stated that its first cousin 
got the data from a maiden-aunt 
publication that lived in a jerk 
water town where there was 
sandwich man who once attended 
an advertising club. 

Oh, yes, charts and curves and 
tables on total United States ad 
vertising expenditures have heen 
prepared and published. In my 
opinion, they are scarcely worth 
the paper they are printed on. 
And, even if they were correct, 
or near-correct, they should bx 
carried by an advertising man 
where he carries his girl’s photo- 
graph—inside his watch-case or 
next his heart, and never shown 
to the uninitiated. 

“Why?”—I hear a chorus of 
surprises; “are we ashamed of 
our business; isn’t our business 
respectable ?” 

Say, would you wear your dia 
monds on your sleeve in a part of 
town infested by hold-up men? 
You might be taking the dia- 
monds to give to a mission to 
save the hold-up men’s souls. But 
how much chance would the mis- 
sion have of getting the pieces 
of “ice?” 

You may be the means by 
which the advertiser’s money is 
used to bring about effective and 
economical distribution. But if 
you tell a hold-up politician or 
an economically and commer- 
cially uninformed Government 
executive, or the public or “eco- 
nomic illiterates” of the amount 
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Still Climbing! 


220,000 





@ The average net paid dailv cir- 
culation of THE BALTIMORE 
210,000) SUN (morning and evening) for 
Mareh, 1921, was 21¢,649—a gain 
200,000 of 30,298 over March, 1920. 


190,000 @ Home delivery by exclusive 
Sun Carriers is the foundation on 

180,000 which these steady gains in circu- 
, lation are being made. 


170,000 
@ The prestige of Sunpaper ad- 
160,000 vertising coupled with the mer- 
chandising co operation of THF 
SUN’S Service Department, will 
Mar. Mar. sell your product in this great 
1920 1921 market quickly and efficiently. 








150,000 


Evervthing In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Times Bldg.. New York Tribune Bldg.. Chicago 


Ud ddddsssddidsddissidddddddddddddiddidisidithitiidlidddddddddddddddddssddssdiddidddcdiaadi, 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper’”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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of money that is spent through 
you, you must certainly expect 
that tentacle-like figures fur- 
nished with suckers will begin 
to reach lovingly and longingly 
in your direction. 

Well, but mustn’t you say any- 
thing? Oh, yes, if you really are 
bursting to talk. Tell everyone 
to whom you can slip a word 
what advertising does. For at 
least the next five years, perhaps 
ten years, the task of advertising 
men must be that of the “fool 
ishness of preaching” the econom 
ics of marketing. Don’t con- 
fuse the economically _ illiterate 
mind with figures. The evange 
listic preacher, very wisely, does 
not confuse the minds of the 
people whose souls he is trying ,to 
save with figures about the size 
of Betelgeuse. 

Enlighten everyone. Educate 
and educate and educate, instead 
—or as well as—featuring murder 
and sudden death and divorces, 
and very soon there will be a 
smaller number of “economic illit- 
erates” and the representatives of 
the A. N. A. will have a little less 
to do in saving sellers of advertis- 
ing space, material and_ service 
from themselves, and in picking 
their monkey wrenches out of the 
advertising machinery. 


Chicago Advertising Men Have 
Annual Charity Dinner 


The twentieth annual dinner of the 
Atlas Advertising Club, of Chicago, 
yielded about $1,500 for the Off-The- 
Street Club, which is the official charity 
of Chicago advertising men. The fea 
ture of the evening was the “Atlas Ad 
vertising Revue of 1921,” produced 
under the direction of Edw: ard D 
Wheeler. The programme consisted of 
numbers put on by representatives of 
the Pacific Lumber Company, Swift & 
Compz any, Warner-Patterson Company, 
Edison Shop, Review of Reviews, Chi 
cago -& Alton Railroad Company, 
Charles Daniel Frey Company and 
Armour & Company. Swift & Com 
pany’s male chorus of sixty-four voices 
sang and the entertainment was closed 
by ten dancing girls from Armour’s 


H. V. R. . Palmer with 
Rochester *Printer 
Howard V. R. Palmer, who recently 
returned to Rochester, N. Y., from the 
Amsden Studios, Cleveland, is now_as 
sociated with the Sheffield-Fisher Co., 
Rochester printer. 
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Electric Boiler Account with 
Walter B. Snow 


rhe Electric Boiler Corporation 
Cambridge, Mass., has placed its adver 
tising in the hands of Walter RB. Snow 
and Staff, Boston, Mass. An experi 
mental consumer campaign is being 
carried in the newspapers of Bostor 
and vicinity. Dealer copy is to be 
carried in electrical trade and _ tech 
nical journals 


San Joaquin Valley Campaign 


Proposed 


At the annual convention of the Sar 
Joaquin Valley Commercial Secretaries’ 
Association plans were approved for the 
raising of $40,000, which will be used 
to advertise ‘the San Joaquin Valley. This 
action follows the example set by San 
Diego and other California cities an 
the recent steps taken to advertise San 
Francisco and northern California. 


KE. H. = with “Commercial! 
Car Journal” 


I Hi Croll, formerly with th 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, ©., has joined the staff of 
Chilton Company in New York and w 
represent the Commercial Car Journ 
in the Eastern territory 


} 


R. S. Collins Leaves Millet 
Tire Company 

Rk. S. Collins, formerly assistant 
the advertising manager of the Mille 
Rubber Company, Akron, O., is m 
associated with the Conover-Moon 
Company, Chicago advertising agen« 
as space buyer 


Joins American International 
Publishers 


W. E. Shuit has resigned as adv« 
tising manager of Power Farming Dea 
and is now with The Field Illustrat 
and System on the Farm, published 
the American International Publish« 
New York. 


Kansas City Agency Has Hess 
Vehicle Account 

The Potts-Turnbull Company, Kar 
City, is now handling the advertising 
count of the William Hesse & Son Mig 
Co., Leavenworth, Kan., maker 
“‘Hesse Moto Trailers” and other 
hicles 


L. H. Barkdull Joins Cleve- 
land Agency 
L. H. Barkdull has joined the Mears 
Richardson, Briggs Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency. He formerly wa: 
space buyer for the Martin V. Kelle 
Company, of. Toledo. 
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An attractive display campaign was 
placed with The Minneapolis Tribune 
by Albert Frank & Co. for the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co. its 
cruises to the West Indies. 


The Fidelity & Deposit Company of 
Maryland has sent The Minneapolis 
Tribune another full-page analysis of 
business conditions throughout the 
country. Copy comes from the F. J. 
Ross Company. This is the second 
such page run in newspapers through- 
out the country on the zone plan, the 
leading paper in each of the larger 
natural subdivisions of the United 
States having been selected to convey 
the message to the people of its sec- 
tion. For the Northwest The Minne- 
apolis Tribune was selected, as was 
the case in 1920. This page received 
unstinted praise from business, finan- 
cial and agricultural interests through- 
out the country_last year, and this 
year’s review is of the utmost inter- 
est because of the liquidation process 
through which the country has been 
going. As an example of institutional 
advertising with a real purpose and 
carrying a most valuable message this 
page of the Fidelity & Deposit Com- 
pany easily takes the lead of any thus 
far placed this year. 





The Northwest is recovering rapidly 
from the liquidation process through 
which it has been going for the past 
several months along with other sec- 
tions of the United States. One of the 
most hopeful indications of the early 
return to normalcy of the Northwest 
is the heavy demand for agricultural 
machinery noted by Minneapolis deal- 
ers, the tractor dealers, for instance, 
having orders for everything on their 
floors. The Northwest was in splendid 
shape to withstand the liquidation 
process, because of five good succes- 
sive crop years, farm products for all 
but the 1920 year having been sold at 
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reflects these conditions with lineage 
now running approximately even with 
the same period last year. 


Another consistent advertising cam- 
paign has been begun in The Minne- 
apolis Tribune for the Minneapolis 
store of the Emerson Shoe Co, ood 
sales copy, well illustrated, is fur- 
nished by the Spafford Agency. 


A 10-time schedule for The Moody 
Investor’s Service has been received 
by The Minneapolis Tribune from the 
Federal Advertising Agency. Copy 
runs twice a week and, inasmuch as 
The Tribune is the recognized finan- 
cial advertising medium of the North- 
west, this advertising should result 
in heavy sales for the Moody Service. 


The Minneapolis Tribune has been 
listed by the Byron G. Moon Co, 
agency for the Hall Hartwell & Co. 
campaign. This is a ten-time schedule 
of 140-line copy running to May 25, 
inclusive. 





A heavy campaign, starting with 
page copy, has been placed with The 
Minneapolis Tribune for Orange Week, 
April 4-9, inclusive, for ‘‘Sunkist’’ 
oranges, packed and shipped by the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 
Copy and schedule come from the 
Los Angeles office of Lord & Thomas. 
Beautiful illustrations, most tempt- 
ingly showing oranges on the trees 
and in the various uses to which they 
may be put as food and table delica- 
cies, together with strong, logical text 
arguments, mark this copy. 


The Vanderhoof & Co. agency, of 
Chicago, has sent The Minneapolis 
Tribune an order for a 42-line Rock- 
ford College campaign, running for 10 
Sundays in April, May and June, The 
Minneapolis Tribune is recognized as 
-~the leading college and school adver- 
tising medium of the Northwest. 








war prices. The Minneapolis Tribune 
chember 4° BC: 
4 + ° 
cer OH Minneapolis Tribune 
fe ote Js the oldest and best daily News- 
saa paper published in Minneapolis. / 

Has the only 7-day Associated 
reer Press franchise. 7 va s + 
State Accepts no questionable advertising, 

Makes no trade contracts. 7 ¢ 
FIRST Is cautious as to its credits. ¢ << 
Federal Hag the largest total circulation. 
Reserve 
District 


Has the largest home carrier 


circulation” 7 ¢ - + 





@ 
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That was the circulation of Farm Life 
last month. 


And Farm Life is still the fastest grow- 
ing farm paper in the United States. 


Its growth is based on its editorial 
quality—on the personality, good sense 
and human likeableness of the paper. 


Its appeal is equally forceful every- 
where. It has made Farm Life equally 
popular in every agricultural state— 
made Farm Life the truly national 
farm paper which affords an even cov- 
erage of the whole farm market. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 
Advertising Representatives 
JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 
New York Chicago St. Louis Detroit Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Cleveland 
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Another Advertising Agency 
7 ° 
Trade-Mark Registered 

Recently the advertising agency of 
Hoyt’s. Service, Inc., secured registra- 
tion in the United States Patent Office 
for its trade-mark “Planned Advertis 
ing.” 

“Our basis for applying to the United 
States Patent Office for a trade-mark,” 
says Charles W. Hoyt, “was as follows: 
Since we operate on the basis of first 
producing plans, which are bound in a 
uniform style with the words, ‘Planned 
Advertising,’ on the covers as a definite 
method of identification, then why were 
we not in the same position as the 
manufacturer of any other commodity 
who used a trade-mark indicating the 
source of origin or identification of the 
merchandise? Of course, the continued 
use and featuring of this trade-mark 
gave us certain rights from a legal 
standpoint which were quite valuable. 
But the registration at the United 
States Patent Office still further estab 
lishes the value of the trade-mark.’ 


Want Franked Mail Expense 
Pro-Rated by U. S. 


The Chicago Trade Press Association 
last week started a campaign to induce 
the Washington authorities to charge up 
to each Government department its pro 
rata share of the expense of sending out 
franked mail. It was said that under 
the present system with the Post Office 
Department bearing the full expense a 
deficit was created which reacted in the 
form of higher postal rates to publishers 
—such as the present zone system, for 
instance. A resolution adopted by the 
association declared that a bookkeeping 
readjustment in this matter would go a 
long way toward enabling the Post Office 
Department to show a profit and thereby 
bring about a better chance of pub 
lishers securing a better rate. 

The association also declared in favor 
of abolishing the present zone system 
and establishing a flat postal rate of two 
and one-half cents per pound on 
second-class matter. ’ 


Poland Has Wealth of 
Publications 


more than 1,200 daily and 
weekly periodicals in Poland, according 
to Trade Commissioner Louis Van 
Norman, writing in Commerce 


There are 


Reports 
In most-of these publications advertise 
ments appear regularly. Advertising 
rates in these publications vary greatly: 
but owing to the exchange, all are very 
low as measured by dollars. 


Business 


Advertising Specialty 
Incorporates 
The business of Litchfield 


Associates, 
advertising specialties, New York, has 
been incorporated and the name 
changed to the Litchfield Corporation. 
TJ. M. Litchfield is president of the new 
corporation. 
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W. Henry Mathews Retires 

W. Henry Mathews has retired fro: 
the presidency of the Rochester Printing 
Company, publisher of the Rochester 
N. Democrat and Chronicle, after 
serving in that office for fifty years 
He gave up that office and his publish 
ing work on April 9, the day of hi 
eighty-third birthday. Herbert J. Win: 
succeeds him as president. Mr. Win: 
also takes the office of treasurer. 

Mr. Mathews had been in the print 
ing and publishing business in Roches 
ter sixty-nine years, having started 
a printer’s assistant in the employ o 
the company publishing ‘The Rochest: 
Daily Democrat, at $1.50 a week. H 
rose steadily and in twelve years ha 
saved enough to acquire a small in 
terest in the business. 

The Democrat was consolidated wit 
The American in 1856, and in 1869 The 
Democrat and American was consol 

with The Chronicle, becoming 
Democrat and Chronicle, and i. 
Rochester Printing Company s 
formed. A year later Mr. Mathew 
was chosen president of the compan 
ind became associated in its manag: 
ment with Colonel Nathan P. Pond 
who died early this year. 


. , 
How Cleveland Raises Quota 
. yes - 

for Vigilance Work 

The Cleveland Advertising Club 
planning for an “Ad Masque” on the 
evening of May 17, to be held in 
Masonic Temple. The proceeds will 
be applied toward the club’s quota for 
the funds put at the disposal of the 
National Vigilance Committee 

Features of the entertainment will 
be tableaux and a parade of manni 
kins representing advertising pictures 
familiar to the Cleveland public fron 
their appearance in local newspapers 
and national publications and a thou 
sand coup! representative of adve 
tising ch tracters, trade-marks and 
packages. 

The chairmen of the 
rrange the masque are: 
and dance, Brewster Kinney; 
sales, Aen M. Ernst; 
booths, -. l.. Cross; advertising, 
Mears; ublicity, | William 
show, William Gansen_ Rose; 
management, Harper . Garcia 
sales of nimated advertising, . » 
Goldstein; planning. L. Honeywel 
manager, Lincoln G. Dickey 


committee wl 
Costumes 
ticket 


Feather 


gener il 
Wool Growers Advertise 
The Western Wool Growers’ Asso« 

tion has placed an advertising campaig 

in newspapers throughout Montana f 

the purpose of inducing people to b 

clothing and other articles made 

of home grown wool The w 

growers found it difficult to sell t 

raw wool and take this means of t: 

ing to sell it in finished form. It 

expected that the campaign will exten 
later to other wool-growing States. Th 
campaign is being handled by the Cl 
cago representative of the Weste 
Wool Growers’ Association 




















Sell Now—Right Away 
Don’t Wait! 


But don’t try to sell 
people who won’t buy 





Have you tried lately to get seats for “Sally”? 

Ihave. $7.00—if you want to sit in the theatre! Of 
course you can get seats cheaper, but they’re about 
a block away. 

—Or even for “Lightnin’.” Have you tried to get 
seats for that? It’s been running for three years, and 
yet the demand is so great, you have to go to a 
scalper to get within a mile of the stage. 

Did you try, during Easter week, to get reserva- 
tions at any Atlantic City hotel P 

Or, in season, did you or any of your friends make 
efforts to get reservations at Havana, Nassau, Ber- 
muda, Miami or Palm Beach, or on any steamship 
sailing South, or oi. any European boat? 

Have you tried to get a table at The Ritz at noon, 
a room in The Waldorf, or, in Chicago, a room in 
The Blackstone? I've tried all three, and none too 
successfully. I went through The Waldorf, a few 
days ago at noon, with Roy Carruthers, the Man- 
aging Director of the hotel. We went through four 





BAT WRN BE GE RETTIG 


dining rooms to get two seats to lunch, and finally had 
to crowd in with six other fellows, making a table 
for eight which was built for only four, so great were 
the crowds. 

Or have you been to any of the better movie 
theatres latelyP Have you paid, as I have, 50c pre- 
mium to get a loge seat at a movieP 

Have you seen the automobiles in small towns and 
large, parked for blocks near amusement places? 

A lot of people are spending money! 

Sell to them. They are buying other products— 
perhaps buying some of yours. 

Sell them now. Right away. Don’t wait. 

Yes, you can sell; and it can be proven as nearly 
as anything can be proven in these or other times. 


No, you can’t sell everybody. Lots of people won’t 
buy. Some business houses are hard pressed; others 


are worse. 

But lots of people are spending money. Take our 
own instance—Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

We are buying typewriters, adding and billing ma- 
chines; we are buying space in hundreds of news- 
papers—large space. We are using a large number 
of trade papers and have now started on a magazine 
campaign. Last month we bought more stationery 
and supplies than in any month for the past five 
years. 

Somebody is spending money! Everybody isn’t on 
strike. 

Don’t try to sell to those who are on strike, be- 
cause, unhappily, they will not be in a position to buy 





for some little time. It’s a financial impossibility. 
They haven’t a red cent to spend for other than the 
cheapest necessities of life. 

This isn’t anything to laugh about. It’s too bad. 

But you are in business to sell goods—trucks, pas- 
senger cars, safety razors, foods, household and office 
appliances or other products. 

Sell them now. Don’t wait. Sell them right away. 

* oe * * 

At Atlantic City, where you would have had diffi- 
culty—perhaps may have had difficulty—in making 
reservations at any one of the best hotels, Cosmo- 


politan’s April number was put on sale a few days 
in advance of its regular publication date, to catch the 
crowds. On the Boardwalk, famous the world over, 
Cosmopolitan’s sale that week was 500 copies greater 


than the sale of the nearest best seller, a weekly 
selling for one-seventh our price. The next best 
seller was a monthly, selling for about two-thirds 
Cosmopolitan’s price. 

If you walked up and down the nine miles of 
Walk, on as pleasant an Easter as Atlantic City ever 
had, you would have seen spenders walking, or in 
wheel chairs; on the backs of horses, strolling on the 
beaches—everywhere. 

You can sell them. They are buying now. They 
are building houses even on with building costs where 
they are. 

And, more important still, thousands of contracts 
for building are being made. And remember that 
materials are bought before the buildings are up. 





But, I say—don’t try to sell to those who cannot 
buy. Find your market among the more than a mil- 
lion homes which last month spent $350,000—more 
than one-third of a million dollars—for their favorite 
magazine—Cosmopolitan. 

Here you have abundant proof that there are at 
least a million families, plus, who are not on a buyers’ 
strike. Sell to them right away! Don’t wait! Start 
selling with the first Cosmopolitan you can catch. 

Let us tell you how to do it. We are looking for 
people who want to sell, who will put pep in their 
copy, who have put pep in their organizations. 

We have a selected mass of spenders. Reach them! 
Sell them! ane 


* * * + 


Voltaire says, “There are truths which are not for 
all men nor for all times.” 

Maybe there is nothing in this advertisement for 
you. 
~ Thomas Edison says, “All progress is based on 
thinking.” 

Think this over,— 

Sell now! Right away! Don’t wait! 

But don’t try to sell to people who won’t buy. 


Xonen, 


April 14, 1921 


“Nearly Everybody Worth While Reads Cosmopolit 




















The Market That “Hadn’t Run 
Away” 


How the American Hammered Piston Ring Company Met the Recent 
Slump 


By Roy W. 


N November, 1919, a concern 

with an unknown product be- 
van a campaign for distribution 
ind sales in a new field where 
there were more than 100 com- 
petitors, some of whom had been 
national advertisers for years. Its 
campaign was just fairly started 
when the slump came, and its field 
that of automobile equipment— 
was hit as hard as any. 

Perhaps, as a matter of fact, it 
was the hardest hit. At any rate, 
there was enough indigo in the 
situation to supply several na- 
tional wash days and leave a sur- 
plus for the overall industry. But 
the concern in question had set as 
its goal the sale of a million units 
during 1920, and had adopted a 
policy which it believed to be 
fundamentally sound. It went 
straight ahead with its plans as 
laid out during the days when 
the industry was riding the crest 
of the wave. It sold more than 
1,300,000 units in 1920, an average 
of more than 113,000 a month. In 
January, 1921, when demand was 
at the lowest ebb, it sold 112,000 

-only 1,000 short of the previous 
year’s monthly average. 

This company to-day occupies 
a position well up among the 
leaders, chiefly because it grasped 
a fundamental fact which escaped 
those who cancelled their adver- 
tising in a flurry of telegrams and 
beat all Olympic records in a dash 
for the cyclone cellar. Nor was 
that fact in any way peculiar to 
the automobile industry. It was 
quite as pertinent to the manufac- 
turer of food products, of shoes, 
of clothing—of a thousand dif- 
ferent articles of common use. It 
was simply the obvious and com- 
monplace conclusion that, what- 
ever might have happened to the 
market, it hadn’t, and wouldn'’t, 

d couldn’t run away! 


Johnson 


“There are more than eight mil- 
lion automobiles in the United 
States,” said Walter P. Coghlan, 
sales manager of the American 
Hammered Piston Ring Company, 
which is the concern in question, 
“and they are going right on wear- 
ing out piston rings every day. 
The average number of rings to 
a car is fifteen. The average life 
of a set of rings is two years and 
a half. There is a market for 
48,000,000 rings a year, without 
allowing for any increase in the 
number of cars in commission. 
I'll say there’s a market, and it 
can’t run away—not so long as 
folks go on burning gasoline. 
The same thing is true with re- 
spect to anything else that the 
general public uses up or wears 
out, and it doesn’t take any very 
great genius to discover it. 


BUILDING A BUSINESS ON GOOD-WILL 


“That is the first fundamental, 
and hardly second to it is the ques- 
tion of policy. If your policy is 
based upon absolutely sound prin- 
ciples, instead of being like a toy 
balloon on the end of a string, 
it won’t be blown about with 
every breeze of sentiment. If 
temporary fluctuations in demand 
necessitate changes in your policy, 
it isn’t a policy at all, but a mere 
compromise with circumstances. 
We started out to build a business 
upon a clear-cut, square-deal, all- 
the-cards-on-the-table policy with 
the distributor, backed by the 
good-will of the car owner. We 
laid out a schedule of national ad- 
vertising to build that good-will, 
and the figures showing repeat 
orders from our jobbers indicate 
that we were getting it. In other 
words, our policy was bona fide 
clear through to the consuming 
public. We told our distributors 
that they would have to stand or 
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fall on that policy, and we had to 
stand or fall on it ourselves. If 
we had cancelled our advertising 
and folded our tents when the 
wind began to blow, we wouldn’t 
have had a leg to stand on.” 

It is not too much to say that 
the policy as outlined by Mr. 
Coghlan literally put American 


What your 
piston rings 
mean 
in mileage 


with leakless rings, will go only § 
or even less. uf the praton rings leak 

Fagure up your own fuel ball at preser 
high prices and then estamate what you 
could save in one month—in even 2 
week, of 4 day —with levies nings 

Amencan Hammered Puton Rung: ir 
wade permanently leaklew by our spec! 
automatic hame@ering process. Your 
garage man bas them oF can get them 
for you quachly 


American 
Piston Rings 


AMERICAN HAMMERED PUSTOR RING COMPANY, Bghamere, Marvtemd 


rch at the time of explosion ws a tae 


Take wlentically the same aaed cylinder 
but equipped with lealry rings with the 
carton depost, potted valves 


the pitted valves, or w encurely lost im 
me tng 

Translating thus into mies traveled 
& car that will go 14 miles to 2 gallor 


HELPING TO 
PRODUCT 


CURRENT COPY 


Hlammered Piston Rings “on the 
map” and carried them through 
the depression without a serious 
jolt. They are in a better posi- 
tion to-day, marketwise, because 
every jobber and every dealer 
knows that the company is willing 
to take its own medicine, that its 
policy of building consumer good 
will is bona fide, and that it does 
not contemplate leaving its dis- 
tributors holding the bag. 

As stated in the beginning, the 
company started from practically 
nothing at all, so far as knowledge 
of its product went among jobbers, 
dealers and the generai public. 


A car hat will ram 14 wiles te @ 
pellon wh LEAKLESS rong, wall 


BUILD PRESTIGE FOR 


INK A pr. 14, 1¢ 
Prior to its purchase by the Bart- 
lett-Hayward interests of Bali 
more, the American Hammer 
Piston Ring Company of Newa‘k 
had, it is true, manufactured p's 
ton rings to the tune of 
thing like 75,000 per month. | 
they were sold direct to the au‘ 
mobile manufacturer, for instal 
tion in new cars 
There was no 
placement busin: ss 
and no distribut 
among the sup 
trade. No one, as 
from a few au 
mobile manufact 
ers, had ever heard 
of them. 

Bartlett - Hayward 
is one of the old 
established iron- 
working concerns it 
this country. The 
age of the company 
is fairly well indi 
cated from the fact 
that it was on 
the largest manuta 
turers of cast irot 
dogs, deer, etc., ¢ 
so extensively us 
as lawn ornaments 
It also manufacture 
stoves, gas fixtures 
and machinery, 
so on. During 
war it was an e! 
mous producer ol 
munitions, at < 
time employing 
ward of 25,000 pe 
ple. The armistic 
ensued, and _ si) 
large plants were left temporari! 
with nothing to produce. Among 
others, the Bartlett-Hayward « 
pany bought the Newark pist 
ring concern,. and moved it | 
stock and barrel to Baltin 
It also induced Mr. Coghla: 
leave a good job with the Ki: 
Horn outfit and tackle the pro) 
tion of getting distribution i 
teeth, as it were, of the hun 
competitors. 

“My friends called me all } 
of a fool,” he assured the wr ter 
“and I don’t wonder at it. F 
when I arrived in Baltimore :‘ 
in October, there was a fa 
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The All Fiction Field is a sou nding board 
which will pitch your message so that 
more than a million and a half men and 
women will hear it. That's why Meister 
Pianos are advertised in the ten maga- 
zines comprising the group. 


Ghe 
ALL FICTION FIELD 


“‘The Field of Greatest Yield’’ 


Published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. Street & Smith Corporation 


1,596,415 A. B. C. Circulation 
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full of machinery, the title to a 
manufacturing business, and noth- 
ing else. There were no plans, no 
policy, no forms, no stationery— 
there wasn’t even a filing cabinet, 
let alone anything to put in it. 
Everything had to be built from 
the ground up—policy, personnel, 
everything. Perhaps that was a 
good thing in the end, for we had 
no shreds and tags of old poli- 
cies to square ourselves with. We 
were able to go ahead on a clear- 
cut basis, and the company had 
the nerve to stand by its own good 
judgment.” 

As a matter of fact, the problem 
which the company faced was the 
double one of selling an idea and 
of unselling another. Years of 
advertising by competitors had 
impressed the general public with 
the claim that multiple-part piston 
rings were proof against leakage, 
and that this quality was the re- 
sult of one or another patented 
process of assembling the mul- 
tiple parts. The American Ham- 
mered Piston Ring, however, is 
a one-piece ring, and in order to 
secure its acceptance it was neces- 
sary to offset the results of this 
advertising. While this may have 
increased the resistance which the 
company’s advertising had _ to 
overcome, it obviated any neces- 
sity for groping about for an issue. 
The advertising policy was quite 
as clear-cut as the sales policy, 
and consisted, in a word, of “ham- 
mering home the hammered idea.” 

For influencing the consumer, 
the company used large space in 
two weeklies of general circula- 
tion and a list of farm papers, to- 
gether with double-page spreads 
in business publications, copy in 
two colors being used extensively. 
Dealers and jobbers were reached 
through the trade and business 
press, and direct by mail. More 
than 6,000,000 pieces of direct-mail 
matter were sent to the trade dur- 
ing 1920, ranging from a large 
broadside carrying samples of pis- 
ton rings before and after ham- 
mering, to little reminders and 
announcements. This barrage 
upon the dealer or garageman was 
regular and persistent, for it is 
usually the garageman who de- 


INK Apr. 14, 192: 
termines what piston rings ar 
placed in the cylinders. The ca: 
owner may express a strong pref 
erence, but the garageman cai 
change his mind for him nin 
times out of ten if he really want 
to. Furthermore, piston ring 
when installed in a cylinder ar 
entirely invisible, and as long a 
the engine works all right fe. 
motorists will take the trouble t 
find out what make of rings the 
are. 

That the company’s advertisin: 
to the trade was successful is evi 
dent from the fact that, of it 
total volume of sales during 1921 
77 per cent represented repea 
orders. One jobber turned hi 
initial stock no less than nin 
times during the year, and ther 
are a number of jobbers who 
made five and six stock turns 
The company sells only to jobber: 
and carefully selects those who 
are able to give service to thei: 
customers by carrying an adc 
quate minimum stock of sizes 
Back of the jobber is the enor 
mous factory stock of over 2,000, 

rings in more than 2,500 sizes. 
Retail prices are plainly printed 
on a sticker attached to each car- 
ton, and the dealer or garageman 
knows how much profit he will 
make. 

To-day, a year and a half afte: 
its rather inauspicious start, th: 
company is “on the map”—ver 
much so. There is doubtless 
plenty of room for argument as 
to what would have happened ii 
its officers had not been equipped 
with a fairly sturdy assortment of 
backbone. But, after all, the facts 
seem quite capable of speaki! 
for themselves, and there is little 
profit in going into that. It m: 
be worth while to emphasize on 
more, however, the fact that suc! 
success as the company has ; 
tained is based upon the fund 
mental fact that, whatever e 
may happen to a market, it is 
at all likely to run away. 


James Herr Forms Agen 


James Herr, formerly with the 
Martin advertising agency of Minn 
olis, has started an agency of his 
in that city. 
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Because they know the 
home newspaper also 
is predominantly the 
men’s newspaper, the 
men’s apparel stores of 
Minneapolis for the 
last eight years have 
averaged 31% more 
display advertising in 
The Minneapolis Jour- 
nal than in any other 
newspaper. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York and Chicago by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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Your own salesman 
at every counter 


He sees more people for you in a day than 
any other salesman you've got. 

He meets customers at the critical moment 
—when they’re standing at the counter wait- 
ing to buy. 

He keeps your product off the upper shelves 
where no one can see it—puts it in the most 
prominent place in the store —and backs it up 
with a silent but colorful appeal that makes 
sales time after time. 

The name of this silent salesman is the 
Tinsley Display Container. 


Turning a useless cover into a salesman 


Every manufacturer knows how hard it is to 
get a dominant position for his product in the 
crowded modern store. Display space is 
limited—and correspondingly valuable. 

Yet here is a container for your product 
which the mere act of opening transforms into 
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an effective modern box. There’s no other 
place for it but the counter—and it’s so attrac- 
tive that dealers are glad of the opportunity to 
put it there. 

The manufacturer has none of the expense 
involved in a special display box. The dealer - 
has none of the labor involved in transferring 
articles from one box to another. With the 
Tinsley, a product goes direct from the fac- 
tory to a place of full display on the counter! 


100 manufacturers adopt this patented 
display container 


Designed and developed by Gair experts only 
four years ago, the Tinsley Display Container 
has already been adopted by leading manufac- 
turers in scores of industries. 

For drugs, groceries, confectionery, toilet 
articles, automobile accessories, and many 
other products, the Tinsley Display Container 
has definitely proved its ability to stimulate 
sales. 

This is but one example of the ingenuity 
and mechanical skill which characterize the 
Robert Gair Company’s four departments— 
Folding boxes, Labels, Shipping cases, Win- 
dow display advertising. 

Our half century of experience is backed by 
the latest and most extensive equipment. Our 
plant is the largest of its kind in the world. 
With its facilities we are prepared to offer a 
complete service for packaging and displaying 
your goods—Labels, Folding boxes, Shipping 
cases, Dealer helps of every sort—giving unity 
to your product from factory to consumer. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 
BROOKLYN 
Folding boxes Labels Shipping cases 
Window display advertising 
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Let Old Doc 
Gutenberg Help 


RINTING from movable types 

was invented in the year 1452 
or thereabouts by Johan Guten- 
berg, aided and abetted by Johan 
Fust. There are other contenders 
for the honor, but Gutenberg 
seems to have a majority vote. 


No matter what your business may 
be, the old Doc figures large in 
helping you to sell your product. 
And he can help still more if you 
will let him. A well-planned 
direct-mail campaign, a brand-new 
catalogue, a folder or booklet de- 
signed on new lines or to cover a 
new field— there are many ways 
open to you. 


Let old Doc Gutenberg help. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 











Telephone Longacre 2320 











How Service Lifts Product from 
Non-Competitive Class 


(ement Being Cement, Portland Association Cannot Talk Quality, But 
Gives Members Advertising Advantage Anyway 


By C. M. Harrison 


T= only thing that a maker of 
cement can have to sell that 
may give him an advantage over 
his competitor is service. Cement 
s cement. It all has to conform 

certain engineering standards 
and this removes all possibility of 
talk as to the superiority of qual- 
ity or grade. 

Service is the thing upon which 
the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion is founded and_ which 
forms the basis for a newspaper 
advertising campaign which has 
just been started in all parts of the 
country. The association, in this 


and succeeding drives, is going to 
try to impress upon people the de- 
sirability -of concrete for roads, 
bridges, farm buildings and a mul- 


titude of other purposes—also to 
bring about a general understand- 
ing of the service that can be 
had from the association regard- 
less of where it may be purchased. 
There is really a strong adver- 
tising idea back of this publicity 
that you seldom see in representa- 
tions about service, Anyway, the 
term “service” is often a conven- 
tional thing that is something to 
talk about more than something 
to do. But here is a place where 
service is really the only selling 
point there is. Cement made by 
members of this association is no 
better than any other cement. It 
can’t be. This they freely admit. 
But there is a world of difference 
in the results cement can bring 
ler certain prescribed condi- 
ions, Cement is as fussy as a 
isappointed old maid. It is very 
cided in its ways. It has to be 

1 and applied just so, or it is 

not going to give its best results. 
In recognition of this fact the 
Portland Cement Association, 
through research and experience, 
has found out what seems to be 
the very last word in the resultful 
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use of cement. This it passes 
along to the customers of its 
members without extra charge and 
thus performs a service which 
gives its members a big advantage 
in the selling of the product. 

The newspaper advertising will 
make plain just what the associa- 
tion is—that it is the direct oppo- 
site of a commercial institution 
closely related to the manufactur- 
ing, marketing and distribution of 
cement. As a matter of fact, it 
has no contact at all with that 
phase of the industry. It is not 
incorporated and is conducted for 
the benefit of its members with- 
out consideration of either finan- 
cial profit or loss. 

The membership consists of 
manufacturers of Portland cement 
in the United States, Canada and 
Cuba. Membership is purely vol- 
untary and there are some manu- 
facturers, but not many, who do 
not belong. 


QUALITY STANDARDS ARE UNIFORM 


Ordinarily in associations of 
building material manufacturers 
such as those of makers of face 
brick, common brick, building tile, 
oak flooring and others that have 
been described recently in Print- 
ERS’ INK, the members have to 
agree to keep up a certain stand- 
ard of manufacture. The Oak 
Flooring Association even pre- 
scribes standardized patterns. But 
the Portland Cement Association, 
from the nature of the product, 
has no particular standard to in- 
sist upon. This takes care of 
itself. The members’ main obli- 
gation is to pay their proportion- 
ate part of the promotional and 
educational expense. Any cement 
manufacturer who wants to get in 
on the benefits of the work can do 
so by paying his share of the cost. 
This is all there is to it. 
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The amount spent on advertis 
ing and educational work is varied 
from year to year at the discre- 
tion of the directors of the associa- 
tion. The fund for advertising 
broadcast the benefits of concrete 
and the service of the association 
is made up of an assessment of 
a certain number of mills per 
barrel of each member’s produc- 
tion. The fund to be expended in 
1921, for instance, is based on so 
many mills per barrel of cement 
sold during 1919. The 1922 cam- 
paign will be paid for out of the 
1920 production, and so on. This 
method is followed because the 
business of the year immediately 
preceding is not rounded up in 
time for the current year’s cam- 
paign to start off promptly. 

The promotional work of the 
association as a whole is directed 
at the Chicago headquarters, where 
H. Colin Campbell is manager of 
the advertising and publications 
bureau. The association has no 
contact with individual dealers in 
cement other than as its educa- 
tional work may benefit them 
and the consuming public through 
disseminating correct knowledge as 
to the advantages and possibilties 
of concrete construction 
ADVERTISING IS CON- 
DUCTED 


The advertising and educational 
work is localized, in a _ way, 
through the activities of the 
twenty-two branch offices of the 
associations located in principal 
cities over the country. If the 
members in any district desire to 
carry on district campaigns they 
may do so by agreeing among 
themselves as to what they desire 
to spend in such manner. The 
national headquarters will then di- 
rect or assist in the work if de- 
sired. Each district office is es- 
sentially a service organization. It 
is large enough in personnel to 
give immediate attention to any 
local interest in concrete construc- 
tion. . 

One of the most important 
branches of the association’s ac- 
tivities is its highways bureau. 
Inasmuch as the road-building 
season over the country is now be 
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ginning, the advertising for th 
last few weeks has related mostly 
to highways, telling in a genera 
way the availability of concrete a: 
a road material and placing th 
highways bureau at the disposal o/ 
anybody interested. The bureat 
consists of experts who will con 
sult and advise with township o1 
city officials or any others inter 
ested in the improvement of roads 
streets and alleys. In its effor 
to further the interests of con 
crete paving, the bureau gives ad 
vice on the preparation of specia 
specifications or the adaptation o 
existing ones to the improvemen 
In question. 

In this matter of highway im 
provement is where the Portlan 
Cement Association’s service 
more comprehensive than any thx 
writer has seen. The associatio: 
does not content itself by telling 
road builders the correct way t 
use cement in concrete making 
but it follows the material right 
onto the job and sees that it 
properly used according to th 
best knowledge and belief of what 
“proper” means. The object 
to see that slipshod workmanship 
does not get by with the eventual 
discredit of cement. 

“People who cannot know all 
there is to know about some one 
thing in which they are not sp¢ 
cialists,” an official of the asso 
ciation said to Printers’ Ink, 
“are likely to think that some of 
the recommendations regarding its 
use are trivial and can be neg 
lected without detriment to the job 
We feel that if anybody ought t 
know how to use cement our ex 
perts do. They are backed by the 
researches of our structural ma- 
terials research laboratory and 
much study. We believe we ha 
collected the most reliable obtai: 
able information on concrete at 
its uses, and this makes us mor 
than willing at all times to give e 
pert advice on its use. Ceme 
roads improperly built — and .t! 
omission may be in some pr 
sumably small points that t 
builders do not think essential 
may not give satisfactory servic 
Thus concrete is discredit: 
through no inherent fault of 
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ffor Mrs. John Jones, with the industrious 
beer husband and three kids, is the ideal reader 
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ecia 
ieee She makes the family prosperity by watch- 
ing the pennies. The kids are hard on 
= shoes and dresses and trousers, and they 
ng all eat prodigiously. 
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tion Mrs. Percy Smythe, a little better off in 


lling the world’s goods, reads the ads too, but 
y t not quite so carefully, because she has 
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of advertisements. 
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Remember that it always works out in ad- 
vertising results ‘‘the higher the fewer,’’ 
and that Mrs. John Jones with the indus- 
trious husband and three kids is the real 
backbone of advertising. 


EVENING 


Member A. B. C. ‘March Circulation Over 400,000 
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own, but rather because it was 
not properly made and applied.” 

Another important branch of the 
association’s service work is in its 
structural bureau, which co-oper- 
ates with engineers, contractors, 
architects and others in suggesting 
ways for using concrete in build- 
ings. This takes in such proposi- 
tions as bridges, factories, ware- 
houses, office buildings, hospitals, 
power houses—almost any kind of 
structure, in fact. 

The cement products bureau 
gives particular attention to the 
use of concrete in constructing 
farm buildings. The bureau in- 
cludes in its personnel specialists 
on sewer work, drainage, miscel- 
laneous concrete products such as 
telegraph and telephone posts, 
lighting standards, precast con- 
crete stone for architectural trim, 
concrete sewer and culvert pipe, 
concrete building pipe and struc- 
tural tile. 

The information along these 
various lines is assembled in 
printed form and is either sent 
out that way or is given in per- 
sonal consultation. All the work 
is done on the basis of research 
made by the structural materials 
research laboratory which the as- 
sociation operates in co-operation 
with the Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
under charge of Prof. Duff A. 
Abrams. The laboratory conducts 
numerous and exhaustive tests on 
various properties of cement and 
concrete leading to a thorough 
understanding of the adaptability 
of these materials to certain struc- 
tural requirements. With it as a 
basis, the association feels justified 
in speaking authoritatively on all 
phases of concrete construction. 

The publicity plan takes in the 
use of numerous educational book- 
lets and pamphlets setting forth 
the various important uses of con- 
crete. A booklet usually is the 
keynote of a certain campaign. 
Right now the newspaper drive is 
being made on selling concrete for 
road-building purposes. Each ad- 
vertisement mentions a good roads 
booklet which is at the disposal 
of anybody who wants it. 

Two publications are sent out 
regularly to mailing lists of cus- 
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tomers and prospects sent in by 
members of the association. One 
has to do with roads, and the 
other with concrete building in 
general. The latter circulates 
mainly through farming districts 
and is advertised to an extent in 
farm papers. 


SERVICE FOR FARMERS 


Particularly interesting is the 
series of booklets relating to farm 
activities. These are prepared 
from a standpoint of expert un 
derstanding of concrete and it 
accordance with close information 
on farm topics. Going direct to 
the farmer, they necessarily have 
to be of a type that will tell o/ 
something useful that he can use 
to make his work easier and more 
resultful. 

The selling note is subordinated 
in each case and the service idea 
for the farmer brought strictly to 
the front. One booklet has to do 
with the economy and efficiency of 
feeding hogs on concrete floors 
rather than in a muddy lot. Illus 
trations and facts make an impres 
sive showing. Another outlines the 
money-saving properties of con 
crete storage cellars. Technical 
methods of building are presented 
in an easily understandable way 
which the farmer can utilize at 
small expense during his spare 
time. Other books tell about con 
crete grain tanks and silos. Many 
branches of farm activity aré 
treated with the object of showing 
the farmer how concrete can be 
used. An effort even is made to 
sell him on the idea of having a 
concrete pavement in his barn- 
yard—something that will read 
pretty well to him right now when 
his barnyard may be knee deep in 


mud. 
Similar afforded 


treatment is 
many other branches of building, 


including houses, garages and 
stores. All necessary plans, spe- 
cifications and directions are given 
without charge. In addition the 
inquirer is privileged to call for 
any specific information he may 
need. 

Naturally enough, the associa- 
tion in its advertising makes lavish 
use of photographs. The more 
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Leading the field in railroad, 
steamship, travel and resort advertising 


Those who advertise quality-propositions in 
the Post get unusual results because their 
advertising reaches only those whom they 
will welcome—and cash in on—as customers. 


Railroad, steamship, travel and resort adver- 
tisers, for example, have found that the Post’s 
readers constitute a travel market out of all 
proportion to quantity of circulation. 


Here are the New York evening paper totals in the 
above classifications for 1920: 


The Post 406,175 lines 
The Sun...............305,941 
The Globe 148,245 


Evening World 
The Journal 
The Telegram 


New Pork Evening Post 
FOUNDED 1801 
L. D. FeRNALD, MANAGER OF ADVERTISING 
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ll off your blinders. Work in the illumination 
Audit Bureau Circulation Reports. 


ead pages two, three and four of your Audit 
wreau Circulation Report and throw the light 
common sense on the kind of circulation. 

ho gets the publication ? 

here does it go? 

hat is paid for it ? 

bes it fit in your plans? 

ou'll find all this information on the inside 
pges, further along than mere “Net Paid.” 

e inside pages of an A. B. C. report give you 
he inside story of circulation. 

ok further into your A. B. C. reports and 
uur advertising appropriation will go further. 
dvertising today must yield intensified results. 
here is no step more vital than scientific space 
lection. 

our greatest aid toward this end is the A. B.C. 
port- -fully understood. 
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photographs it can get illustrating 
all possible phases of concrete con- 
struction the better it is satisfied. 
Just. to show the thoroughness 
with which it goes into all pub- 
licity problems, its booklet on 
“Photographs for Illustration” 
may be mentioned. This is really 
an authoritative treatise on out- 
of-door photography reduced to 
the simplest possible terms and ca- 
pable of being understood by any- 
body who can read ordinary Eng- 
lish. 

The book says that probably 90 
per cent of the photographs the 
association receives cannot be used 
because of objectionable features 
that may have been excluded had 
the photographer displayed ordi- 
nary care in analyzing the subject 
and composing the view properly 
before making the exposure. Then 
follows a large number of pictures 
showing all kinds of faulty ex- 
posure and posing. Directions are 
given in detail for photographing 
highways and buildings, for mak- 
ing cold weather pictures, for de- 
veloping the negative, shipping 
the negative and so on. This has 
nothing to do with the direct sale 
of concrete, but is so intimately 
tied up with the advertising of 
concrete that it seems more than 
justified. It is sent to cement 
dealers and manufacturers gen- 
erally. 

The newspaper advertising that 
now is running is, of course, al- 
most wholly institutional in nature. 
According to the standards of a 
few years ago the association 
would be scattering its fire by tak- 
ing newspaper space to send out 
general talk about the advantages 
of concrete for road building. 
But the advertising is built upon 
the more modern and broader 
gauge idea that practically every- 
body who reads the newspaper is 
interested in good roads. Auto- 
mobilists who drive over the 
roads may have nothing to do with 
building them, but they have to 
do their full share of the paying— 
a little more than their full share, 
some automobilists think. Natu- 
rally they are interested in an ad- 
vertising presentation having to do 
with road building. If the adver- 
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tising sells them on the concret 
idea then they may be expected t 
exert their influence on those hay 
ing the authority over road build 
ing. 

Practically everybody has to con 
tribute in one way or another to th 
building and upkeep of pavement 
for streets, roads and alleys. | 
a man does not own a house h 
pays for the road indirect! 
through his rent. The associativ 
believes, therefore, in giving wid 
spread, as well as specific, atte: 
tion to advertising cement. | 
believes that the wider the know 
edge of concrete construction o 
all kinds can be spread, the mor 
resultful will be the selling effort 
of its members. 

This is the kind of advertisin; 
that does not expect the maximu: 
results to be received the weck 
after the copy appears. Ther 
ought to be more of it. 


4 ™~ 
Associated Dry Goods 
Decreased 

The net earnings of the Associat: 
Dry Goods Corporation, before making 
provision for Federal taxes, for the year 
ended December 31, 1920, amounted t 
$1,831,928, as against $4,276,587 for tl 
previous year. 

This corporation owns the following 
department stores: James McCreery 
Co., Hahne & Company, The William 
Hengerer Co., J. N. Adam & Co., Powers 
Mercantile Co., Stewart & Co., Stewart 
Dry Goods Co. 

Inventories at the end of 1920 were 
at replacement costs as nearly as thx 
values could be ascertained, the report 
states. For the seven wholly owned 
stores they amounted to $8,740,924, as 
against $9,155,418 on December 31, 1919 
Reserves for ‘possible future declines 
prices against such inventories are $3 
861, as compared with $284,106 in the 
previous year. 

The liability for goods on order 
only $1,365,982, as compared wit! 
$9,204,795 the previous year. 


Sales of 68 Millions by May 
Stores in 1920 


The volume of sales of the May 
partment Stores Co., and subsidiary c 
panies, for the fiscal year ended /.n 
uary 31, 1921, totaled $68,254,715, as 

ainst $57, 962, 443 for the same period 
of the previous year, an increase in sles 
of $10,292,272. 

The net profits, after ecgee and Fed 
eral taxes, were $4,379,675. 

The profit and loss account shows 
cost of goods sold, operating and gen 
eral administrative expenses to have heen 
$62,272,272. Allowance for Fed ral 
taxes was $1,400,000. 


Profits 
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The International Motor Com- 
pany, manufacturers of the famous 
Mack Truck, has played an un- 
usual part in the development of 
motor transportation during the 
past twenty-one years. With dis- 
tribution from three Mack plants 
reaching every quarter of the globe 
this company holds an enviable 
position in the motor-truck field. 


International Motor knows the 
magic of the printed word. Its 
publicity has created confidence 
and enthusiasm inside as well as 
outside its organization. In print- 
ing for International Motor, 
P. P. C. has found the same 
pleasure that thegreat Mack Truck 
itself affords its devotees. 


The bulldog above and the well- 
known slogan ‘‘PERFORMANCE 
COUNTS” symbolize the charac- 
ter of the Mack Truck. P. P. C. is 
the symbol for Publishers Printing 
Company. Our list of customers 
would convince you that P. P. C. 
might also signify ‘Printing Per- 
formance Counts.” 


Publishers Printing Company 


209 West 25th Street 
New York 








FRED. R. LEVINGS 

Special Representative, 

Hearst’s International. 
Michigan & Northern Ohio. 
1407 Kresge Bidg., Detroit. 
Nine years with Hearst’s Magazine 


vv? 


FRANK D. GARDNER 

So. Illinois, Iowa, Tenn 

Missouri and Nebraska 

Hearst's International. 
Formerly Publicity Director U. § 
Postal Savings System; Vice-Pres 
American Association of Foreigr 

Language Newspapers 


HARRY V. LYTLE, JR 
Southern Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Southern Indiana. 
Hearst's International. 
Formerly Chicago Tribune; Street 
Railways Advertising Co.; Popular 
Science Monthly; Butterick. 


HOWARD COBURN 
No. Illinois, No. Indiana. 
Hearst's International 
Formerly Asst. Adv. Mgr. Maxwell 
Motor Corporation; Automobile 
Dealer & Repairer; The Chilton 
Company, Philadelphia. 
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GEO. H. MILLER 
Advertising Manager, 
Hearst’s International. 
Formerly eight years with 

Lord & Thomas; Asst. Adv. Mgr., 

California Fruit Growers 

Exchange; Collier’s, McCall's 


HARRY W. BROWN 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Hearst's International. 
Formerly Chicago Tribune; A. 
Archer King Special Agency; 
Ladies’ Home Journal; Pictorial 
Review; McCall’s Magazine. 
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PLY PERSONNEL 
UBLICITY = 


FRANK D. SNIFFEN 
Eastern Adv. Manager. 
Hearst’s International. 
Formerly for seven years 
with Christian Herald. 
Sales Manager, Paramount 
Pictures Corporation 


RALPH W. FULTON 
New York City. 
Hearst's International. 


Formerly United Advertising Com- 
pany; Asst. Sales Mgr. Grossett & 
Dunlap. 
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HARRY R. WHEELER 

New England States. 

Hearst’s International. 
Formerly two years with Hearst's 


Magazine; Sales Manager, 
Baer & Wilde Mfg. Co. 


HARRY O. CLAYBERGER 
New York City. 
Hearst’s International. 
Formerly eleven years with 
Calkins & Holden; 
Sherman & Lebair. 


E. N. CHALFANT 
New York State. 
Hearst's International. 
Formerly three years with 
“System’’; two years Foreign 
Adv. Dept., N. Y. American. 


A. A. DOLE 
Financial Manager 
Hearst’s International. 
Formerly with Ginn & Company; 
Treasurer, ‘‘Business America’’; 
Husband & Thomas, Chicago; 
Corman Company, N. Y. 
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KNOWING not GUESSING 


Today the advertiser wants to KNOW where his adver- 
tising message GOES. He wants to be morally certain 
that when he pays out dollars for lineage he is going 
to get distribution THAT ACTUALLY MEANS 
SOMETHING. GUESSING has no place in the 


advertiser's vocabulary during 1921. 


In Detroit the Free Press is the only newspaper that can 
show you, black on white, where its circulation units go 
to. Such an inspection of its circulation records would 
develop that through this newspaper you would be 
reaching THE ACTUAL BUYING POWER OF 
A CITY OF MORE THAN A MILLION. 


The little photo above is typical of FREE PRESS CIR- 
CULATION KNOWLEDGE. Here is a street in one 
of the very fine residential sections of Detroit—Atkinson 
Avenue. A recent canvass of the block shows EVERY 
HOUSE A FREE PRESS SUBSCRIBER. 


Space used in the Free Press reaches the type of home 
that always has and always will make advertising lineage 


pay ACTUAL DIVIDENDS. 


Che Brtrnit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 


Foreign Representatives 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PORTLAND, ORE. 
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How Long Should a Mail-Order 
Inquirer Be Followed Up? 


The Tendency Is to Drop Names Unless Order Comes Quickly 


Marvet NEEDLEKRAFT WorkKS 
Hanp EMBROIDERER 
New Yor«k City, April 5, 1921. 
litor of Printers’ Ink: ; 

Ours is a specialty that has no re- 
peat sales value when once sold to a 

nsumer. Through advertising and di- 
rect-mail circularization, we receive a 
great many inquiries. 

I would like to get the consensus of 
opinion as to the number of follow-up 
letters that one should use in such 
cases. In other words, what brevity or 
length of life should such a prospect 
enjoy on our mailing lists? 

Your interesting manner of treating 
questions of this type will be greatly 
uppreciated in the case of 


Marvet NeeptexkrArt Works, 
J. S. Kuune, 
Sales and Advertising Manager. 


ME; KUHNE’S problem re- 
duces itself to a question as 
to what percentage of the price of 
his produtt he is willing to expend 
for selling. The Marvel machine, 
as we remember it, sells for five 
dollars. Let us suppose it is able 
to stand a selling expense of 20 
per cent or one dollar an article. 
Then suppose it is deemed advis- 
able to put seventy-five cents of 
this dollar into inquiry-producing 
advertising. he other twenty- 
five cents can be expended for 
iollow-up. Whether this twenty- 
five cents should be invested in a 
booklet and other literature, to be 
sent out at once in answer to in- 
quiries or whether it should be 
invested in a series of two or 
three follow-up mail pieces, is a 
matter that only careful experi- 
ment can determine. 

Most mail-order concerns try 
out various methods of handling 
inquiries until they find the plan 
that seems to be the most profit- 
able for their business. There is 
one company that has a proposi- 
ion, that as far as price and gen- 
an characteristics are concerned, 
is similar to that of the Marvel 
Needlekraft Works. Years of ex- 
perience has taught this organiza- 
tion that it cannot afford to spend 
more than forty cents on a pros- 
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pect. Its inquiries, on the average, 
cost fifteen cents each. The cata- 
logue sent out in reply costs 
another fifteen cents. A seasonal 
booklet, concluding the follow-up, 
is mailed later. If this material 
produces no business, the pros- 
pect’s name is dropped. Time and 
again, to make sure it was not los- 
ing sales, this company has ex- 
tended its follow-up to three, four 
and even five pieces, but it has 
now conclusively established that 
these additional mailings are not 
profitable. Remember, however, 
that this record relates to one par- 
ticular business. Entirely different 
results may be obtained with some 
other product. 

Another thing that Mr. Kuhne 
will have to experiment with 
is whether it is better to ad- 
vertise for inquiries or for orders 
If the former turns out to be the 
best plan, it will be necessary to 
put a larger percentage of the sales 
allowance into follow-up. The 
company we referred to above, has 
found it advisable to devote a 
goodly number of its advertise- 
ments to a straight solicitation for 
orders. Copy of this sort, where 
it does not bring an immediate or- 
der, does bring a higher class of 
inquiries than where only the 
catalogue and the proposition in 
general is advertised. 


NO CUT AND DRIED PROCESS 


There are no ready-made for- 
mulas for success in the mail- 
order business. Men, who are 
successful in this field must be 
natural experimenters. They must 
have a love for tinkering with 
ideas. Mr. Kuhne will have to try 
out one sales plan after another 
until he arrives at the one that 
proves to be the most profitable 
for his business. He should be 
careful, however, not to draw his 
conclusions from too few attempts. 
We think he will find, though, that 
it will not pay him to drag out his 
follow-up too long. The general 
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tendency is to drop prospects very 
early in the follow-up unless they 
show signs of life. Most of the 
big catalogue houses do not carry 
a name on their lists, even an old 
customer, if she has not bought in 
a year. 

Mail-order houses that advertise 
find that their current copy con- 
tinues to reach old prospects who 
have not purchased. In time this 

advertising stirs up their interest 
again, they send in an inquiry once 


more and finally buy. Thus a 
regularly continued advertising 
campaign makes an _ extended 


follow-up less necessary.—[Ed. 
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Will Study Men and Women 
in Industry 


The Personnel Research Federation 
has been established at New York, under 
the auspices of National Research Coun- 
cil and Engineering Foundation. The 
object of the federation as given in the 
draft of its constitution, which it is ex- 
pected will be adopted within a few 
days, is stated as follows: 

“The object of Personnel Research 
Federation shall be the correlation of re- 
search activities pertaining to personnel 
in industry, commerce, education and 
government, wherever such researches 
are conducted in the spirit and with the 
methods of science.’ 

To this end the Personnel Research 
Federation, according to Alfred D. Flinn, 
secretary, will: 

“(a) Create a clearing house for in- 
formation pertaining to research agen- 
cies in the field of personnel, the scope 
and facilities of such agencies, and re- 
searches already completed or in prog- 


ress; 

“(b) Study whether and to what ex 
tent research effort may be harmonized, 
duplication minimized, neglected phases 
of the problem considered, and advanced 
work undertaken; 

“(c) Formulate a comprehensive gen 
eral plan through which research activi 
ties may be correlated and in accordance 
with which future work may develop.” 


Winchester Has Over 3,500 
Hardware Dealers 


News of the progress being made by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, of New Haven, in its retail stores 
plan as given in a financial announce- 
ment reads: “The company has recently 
entered into contractual arrangements for 
the direct marketing of its products with 
the leading hardware merchants in each 
of over 3,500 cities and towns throughout 
the United States. These merchants 


have become stockholders in the Win- 
chester Company and are financially in 
terested in the growth and success of the 
business.” 
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Veedol Broadside Tells of 
Newspaper Campaign 


The Tide Water Oil Company, maker 
of the lubricant, “Veedol,” when it i: 
augurated its recent national newspape: 
campaign, put out an eight-page broad 
side to acquaint dealers with the new 
advertising plan. This broadside, called 
“The Lubricant News,” was in newsp: 
per form. The various advertisements 
in the campaign were reproduced and 
the “news” consisted of an outline of 
the new plan and articles taken from 
other publications. This piece of special 
advertising material for dealers does not 
interfere with the company’s regular 
business paper advertising. Other m 
diums used include farm papers and ot 
door display. 

In its outline of the campaign in th's 
new “‘newspaper” the company says: 

“We expect big Veedol sales. We 
know we'll get them. And we don’t « 
pect they will be due to our advertising 
alone, although that will be a big help. 

“But Veedol has become famous. Ad. 
vertising has helped to make it so. And 
because it is a good oil, because it does 
do the things claimed for it—resist heat 
and reduce sediment, and thereby elimi- 
nate carbon and many other motor trou- 
bles—those who used it have become our 
best advertisement. When a motorist 
discovers a good thing, he tells his 
friends about it. In this way, and 
through our advertising, millions of m 
torists have become acquainted with the 
merits of Veedol.” 


Teach Better Illumination by 
Advertising 


People should be taught to be critical 
of poor illumination by advertising, the 
McGraw-Hill Company says in its “‘In- 
dustrial Letter” to advertising agencies. 
This letter says: 

“The commonly accepted requirement 
for health and comfort have entered the 
public mind through the medium of pub 
licity of one kind or another. Insuff 
cient intensity of light, or the other ex 
treme—glare—produce great discomfort 
and material injury to the eyes. Yet an 
employee, or guest, for that matter, who 
would quickly make known His objections 
to a draft on the back of his neck, will 
usually endure injurious light in silence. 

“S. E. Doane, chief engineer of the 
National Lamp Works, Cleveland, in dis- 
cussing the progress of industrial illu- 
mination in Electrical World, avers that 
lamp application is far behind lamp de- 
velopment. ‘The possibility of new and 
better lamps can = neglected for the 
time,’ he says, ‘but more attention must 
be given the application of illumination 
where the light begins to affect the 
dividual.’ ” 


William Martin with Auto- 
motive Industries 


William Martin, formerly covering the 
Pacific Coast territory for the Splitdorf 
Electrical Company, is now representing 
Automotive Industries, Motor World nd 
Motor Age in the New York territory 
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Where Buying Power Is Still High 
ror trou- HE 93,309 subscribers to the Dairymen’s League 
— News are nearly all concentrated in the district sup- 
ells his plying “The World’s Greatest Fresh Milk Market.” 
of mo- The nation-wide survey recently made public by the 


with the 


-Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland shows that 
in New England, New York, New Jersey and Pennsy]- 


ion by ' vania, farmers are paying their bills more promptly than 
in any other section. 

+ critical The Dairymen’s League News is ‘““The Farmer-Owned 
its“ Marketing Paper” for the heart of this territory. 98% 
— of the subscribers are the actual owners and control the 
ne paper. These dairymen find in the columns of the Dairy- 
of pub men’s League News information vital to the marketing of 
BP pe their dairy and other produce. In fact, most executives 
en in the related industries read this farm paper, because the 
ter, who Dairymen’s League is leading the way in co-operative 
ae will marketing. 

silence. May we send you a sample copy and rate card? Compare 
‘ “ = the Dairymen’s League News’ market, circulation and rates with 
‘ial illu- those of any other farm or dairy paper. 


rers that 


Birge W. Kinne x: John D. Ross 
303 Fifth Ave. Giord Memmees 10 S. LaSalle St. 
Splitdorf New York City Advertising Manager Chicago 


esenting 
orld and 


erritory “The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper” 
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News in the Advertising 
Pages 


HE advertising pages of a 

properly guided business pub- 
lication should be of such high 
news value that they compete with 
the editorial page for the reader’s 
attention, F. W. Schultz, of The 
Iron Age, said in an address be- 
fore a recent meeting of the New 
York Business Publishers Asso- 
ciation. He said: 

“As publishers of business pa- 
pers we not only have a wonderful 
opportunity but a great responsi- 
bility. The progressive men of 
the industries—our readers, are 
looking to us for help and gui- 
dance. Very properly, they clas- 
sify us as the eyes and ears of 
their industry and in these days 
when intelligence means so much 
they expect much. We must sup- 
ply it not only in our editorial col- 
umns, but in our advertising pages. 

“Our advertising pages are 
news pages! Are we working 
overtime these days to keep them 
newsy? Readers won't get the 
correct sales message out of an 
ad if someone doesn’t put it into 
the ad. The right stuff in an ad 
fused with the keen discerning 
editorial inspiration of the me- 
dium is bound to spur to action 
the progressive thinker. 

“There is a vast difference be- 
tween the old-style trade paperism 
when every ad had its ‘writeup’ 
and modern business journalism 
when, very properly, there is the 
closest possible link up of edi- 
torial and advertising message 
depicting the needs of the in- 
dustry and offering the proper 
solutions. When our publications 
are-so timely, so close to the in- 
dustry, editorially, that the news- 
interest just saturates the whole 
book, then, we are functioning as 
apostles of true economy. 

“Reduced to its very simplest 
form, here it is: the “Skypiece 
Gazette” editorially says: ‘This is 
the time to lay in your Straw 
hats.’ And Kelly & Benny, ad- 
vertisingly say: ‘Buy our Straw 
Lids Fresh from the Foundry, 
Nifty and Stylish,’” 
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Teaching Home-town Folks to 
Buy “Armco” Products 


Tue American Rotitinc Mitt Co 
Mipptetown, O., April 6, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was very much intefested in tl 
article in your March 31 issue by Fred 
Cook, of the South Bend Watch Co: 
pany, in which he tells how he meets 
the problem of popularizing a product 
in its own home town. 

In this connection it might be 
teresting to know that the Ameri 
Rolling Mill Company has met the san 
problem by featuring in quarter-pag 
space in both the newspapers every d 
different products which are made of 
Ingot Iron and which are sold by t 
local dealers. 

Nhen we began this campaign ov 
a month ago, comparatively few peo; 
were carrying through on the Arn 
idea in their purchases in comparis 
to the large number who should hav 
been interested 

Since this campaign has been starte: 
it is becoming more and more diffic 
for any one to sell anything but pu 
rust-resisting Armco Ingot Iron products 
in the city of Middletown. The mer 
chant and citizenship stand pretty we 
together in regard to this. 

There is another value to this adver 
tising in that it reaches through the 
newspaper our entire organization a 
contributes greatly to the morale wh 
has so much to do with the qualit 
output. 

I believe other institutions could take 
up local advertising with profit all alor 
this line. 

Bennett CHAppPLe, 


Director of Publicit 


New Accounts with Wheeling, 
W. Va., Agency 


The McAdam _ Advertising Serv 
of Wheeling, W. Va., has recent 
added the following accounts: 

Auto Sales Company, Wheeling, W. 
Va., distributor of motor cars throug! 
West Virginia. Advertising is beir 
vont in newspapers and direct-by 
mail, 

Concrete Steel Bridge Company 
Clarksburg, W. Va., builder of « 
crete structures. Advertising is being 
placed in West Virginia newspapers 

R Dancer, Inc., wholesale wal 
paper, Wheeling, advertising in bus 
ness papers, in newspapers, and direct 
by-mail, 


Agency Men in News 
paper Work 


Merker, Jr., recently with the 
George L. Dyer Company, advertising 
agency of New York, has joined the 
Glen Cove, N. Y., Echo, as sales and 
service manager. McHarg Davenport, 
formerly an account executive of the 
Atlas Advertising Agency, New York 
joined this newspaper a short time 


Former 
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A Service 


of increasing proportions and 
unique importance is being 
rendered by the JOURNAL 


in the following departments : 


Care of Children 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Home Building and Decorating 
By Minnie Francis 


Fashions and Dressmaking 
By Martha Evans Hale 


Knitting and Crocheting 
By Margaret Kingsland 


Cookery Problems 
By Mary M. Neil 


Food 
By Dr, C. Houston Goudiss 


Entertainments 
By Esther White 


Little Gardens 
By Lewis E. Thiess 


Wild Life and Bird Protection 
By Thornton W. Burgess 


Household Discoveries 
By L. Ray Balderston 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 36 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Don’t cut up 
your type specimen book 


OR _ convenience in 

making dummies, 
every paper merchant sell- 
ing Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers dis- 
tributes once each month 
to printers and engravers 
a printed book on one of 
Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers. 

These books are in- 
tended to be cut up, pro- 
viding material for the 
construction of working 
dummies. Borders, type 
pages in different meas- 
ures and arrangements, cover designs, various kinds 
cf page layouts, illustrations, and initial letters, printed 
on one side only, await the shears and paste pot in these 
very practical volumes. 

This month’s book is printed on Warren’s Silkote, 
a paper of semi-dull surface, noted for its practical 
printing qualities. 

So many practical ideas for your printing are em- 
bodied in these books about the Warren Standard 
papers that you hesitate to destroy them. Yet they 
are intended for just that purpose. Every book con- 
tains the material for making several dummies. 

If you do not know who the Warren distributor 
is to whom you should apply for one of these books, 
write to us and we will send you his name. 


S. D. WARREN a 
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Easier reading follows better printing 


HE eyes’ are continu- 

ally ~.alert for the 
printed word. In- 
voluntarily they sin- 

gle out type and the brain 
translates its message. This 
process goes on continually 
throughout the waking hours. 
Thoughtful advertisers are 
considerate of the amount of 
work placed on the reader’s 
eyes and plan their printing 
to be easily read. That 
carefully planned _ typog- 
raphy is easily read can be 
proved by the quickness with 
which the brain deciphers 
the messages of the short 
type lines on distant bill- 
boards or the correctly mar- 
ginated and spaced text of a 
master printer’s book page. 
Paper also plays an im- 


viewpoint of legible graphic 
reproduction, paper is a 
good surface—a surface of 
uniform texture, and of such 
nature that it retains the 
true color values of the thin 
film of ink deposited on it. 
If you have admired fine 
printing on Warren’s Stand- 
ard Printing Papers, you 
have also admired—perhaps 
unconsciously—their remark- 
able surfaces; for without 
the right surface commend- 
able printing results cannot 
be obtained. 

Some of the other papers 
of The Lindenmeyr Lines 
that have surfaces conducive 
to better printing are Strath- 
more Expressive Papers, 
Buckeye Covers, Brookdale 
Linen Bond, Old Hampshire 
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Bond, Princess Covers and 


portant part in conserving 
Neapolitan Covers. 


the reader’s sight. _ From the 


BRANCH HOUSES 
16-18 Beekman St., 
New York, N. Y. 
80-84 Clinton St., 
Newark, N. J. 

58-60 Allyn St., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Don’t Neglect the Classified 


Properly Used It Can Serve as Well as Its Bigger Brother 


By Roy Dickinson 


\ HEN Wordsworth _ said 

“Small service is true ser- 
vice while it lasts,” I don’t suppose 
he thought about classified adver- 
tising. But he said something 
which every man who spends a 
little time on the classified depart- 
ment is finding true. The classi- 
fied columns, though small, can be 
made to give the truest kind of 
service if the proper amount of 
care is expended upon them. Les- 
sons learned from the classified 
apply to every man who uses space 
of whatever size or kind. 

The usual job for classified is to 
sell positions to men at times when 
help is scarce, to get jobs for men 
when help is plentiful, to sell or 
secure houses for people, and do 
the chores around the place. 

But recently classified advertising 
has also been called upon to do 
such things as sell air transporta- 
tion, increase the market for auto- 
mobiles, build businesses by secur- 
ing agents, finance businesses, clear 
the cellars in many a house of sur- 
plus furniture and art objects, and 
oth erwise perform services which 
are usually not thought of in con- 
nection with it. It is not the in- 
tention of this article to go into 
all these uses, but merely to show 
with a few examples some of 
the things which have been done 
with classified advertising and sug- 
gest the better use of this kind of 
space. The Brooklyn Eagle, which 
like a great many other news- 
pers with live classified depart- 
ments issues “real estate ad-copy 
,” has some interesting ex- 
amples. Let us look for a momerit 
at the usual kind of classified 
“house for sale” advertisement— 
the more or less dead kind. It 
usually reads something like this: 


helps 


Elmhurst-by-the-Sea—E leven-room 
house with garage. Plot 85 by 110. At 
big sacrifice, Phone Brown & Co., 84 
Broad St. 


Many a man who may be presi- 
dent of a manufacturing company, a 


81 


prospective user of big space for 
his company, is displeased when he 
isn’t swamped with replies from 
such an initial effort to get rid of 
his summer cottage. He expects 
that his little four-line advertise- 
ment will get and hold the atten- 
tion of every man and woman who 
is in the market for this kind of 
property, and he is peeved when 
the mailman doesn’t deposit a load 
of inquiries in his incoming bas- 
ket. Supposing this same man 
wrote his advertisement something 
after this order: 


Elmhurst-by-the-Sea—E leven-room 
brick bungalow on high hill overlooking 
the sea. Large terrace lots 85 by 110 
with good southwestern exposure, double 
floors, fireplaces, hot-water heat, com- 
bination lighting fixtures, large bath 
with showers, maids’ bath, laundry in 
basement, fumed oak finish, screens and 
shades for all the windows. Surrounding 
the house is beautiful shrubbery. Maple 
trees shade the lawn. Combined garage 
and chicken house, cement drive. This 
property is only a short walk from the 
high-school, three churches and _ the 
Woman’s Club, twelve miles out of the 
city, thirty minutes by the Long Is- 
land Railroad, twenty-two trains each 
way every day. Price $11,150, on easy 
terms. Brown & Co., 84 Broad St, 
Phone Broad 7808. 


Full facts with descriptions al- 
ways stand a far better chance of 
being noted than the skeleton ad- 
vertisement, and will usually cost 
enly slightly more. 

Now let’s go on to the next ad- 
vertisement in the real estate clas- 
sified field which might be called 
a super ad, because it puts a lit- 
tle human interest into the copy 
besides the facts: 


$4,750 $4,750 
BRING YOUR SUITCASE 

And move right in, Your home is 
waiting for you on a.corner lot north 
of our office, one block Phinney car. 
You will certainly like it; oak floors, 
fireplace, coal grate, big brass andirons, 
two light bedrooms and bath. second 
floor. 

This home is completely and well fur- 
nished, There is a piano for the daugh- 
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ter, comfortable leather rockers for 
mother and father, and a big easy 
chair for grandfather. A brass bed and 
two ‘oak beds besides the baby bed, oak 
buffet and china closet, well filled; gar- 
age, concrete basement, furnace, trays, 


etc. 
If you will give us 24 hours’ notice 
we will deliver this home to you com- 
pletely furnished at 6 p. m. with DIN- 
NER ON THE TABLE, PIPING HOT, 
INCLUDING FRIED CHICKEN (yum. 
yum). Doesn’t that make your mouth 


water? 


COTTAGE REALTY COMPANY. 


It is a matter of record that 
the above piece of human interest 
classified copy got action and 
plenty of it. 

Nothing in business is more im- 
portant than securing the right 
type of understudies for the key 
men of to-day. Classified advertis- 
ing has always been used to find 
men. But the usual kind of classi- 
fied gets usual men—executives 
come from a better grade of raw 
material. 

Such advertisements are as like 
one another as one grain of sand 
on the beach is like its neighbor. 
That is why it suffers in quality 
and quantity of results. A store 
down South needed some boys to 
act as messengers. In this particu- 
lar case the messenger boy oc- 
cupied an important position. The 
firm realized that he was the con- 
tact point between the firm and its 
customers and wanted the right 
kind of boys. It tried for several 
days the same old kind of a classi- 
fied ad tucked away in the column. 
[t sounded like: this: 


Wanted—Boys as messengers. Apply 
to Superintendent. D. J. Blank & Co., 
Ltd. 


For over a weck the superinten- 
dent of the store waited patiently. 
He had certain jobs to sell in the 
store which he thought were a 
good thing for the boys of his city. 
But nobody appeared. The adver- 
tising manager was appealed to and 
he got away from the stereotyped 
style with a vengeance. His classi- 
fied advertisement was addressed 
to “The mother of a boy” and was 
as follows: 


Seven men, each one of them occupy- 
ing important executive positions in this 
great store, 
boys, 


as check or cash 


started 
are called to- 


messengers they 
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day. Step by step from stock boy t 
salesman, from salesman to assistar 
buyer, from assistant buyer to buye 
and then to higher positions, the 
climbed the ladder of success steadily 
To-day they rank with the biggest me 
in this city. They started young, jus 
as your son can start to-day and you 
boy will start under conditions th: 
twenty years ago were not dreamed « 
For example: 


And then ten advantages whic 
the store offered to the kind « 
boys they wanted were listed in a 
interesting, human-interest mat 
ner. Did they get the boys? O 
the first day the advertisement a; 
peared, twelve eager boys were « 
hand, anxious for the job and th« 
were the kind of boys the store 
wanted. Before three days had 
passed all the positions were filled 
with the finest kind of raw mat 
rial and a good waiting list had 
been started. 

The man who wonders whether 
human interest and heartthrob ad- 
vertising ever pays ,or who doubts 
that it can be packed into a little 
classified advertisement may be in 
terested in the following: 

Geo. S. Long, of Cincinnati, 
had been hunting a flat for two 


months. He had two children and 
all the landlords he saw _ wert 
against children. Canary birds, 


cats, dogs, even goats apparently 
were not barred, but the doors 
were closed against the next gen- 
eration. The daddy of the two kids, 
one fifteen months, one seven 
weeks old, grew desperate. He 
even tried following a moving van 
to see where it stopped. Then he 
tried to find his market, a land- 
lord with a heart, by means of 
heartthrob classified advertising 
Here was the first piece of cop 


A YOUNG COUPLE 
wit 
Two precious gifts of God 
Wish to rent 3 or 4 room flat, Mt. 
Auburn, Avondale, Walnut Hills: ref 
erences furnished. Geo. S. Long 


This was followed by a more di- 
rect appeal to the heartstrings. It 
started off “Four human beings 
want a flat”; a third definitely 
mentioned the heart which even 
landlords are popularly supposed 
to possess. There were at least 
some of them in Cincinnati. Mr. 
Long found his market, in fact he 
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Leadership 


The leadership in advertising vol- 
ume which The Plain Dealer has 
so long maintained is a safe guide 
to maximum results in Cleveland 
and Northern Ohio. 


In addition to its long standing suprem- 
acy in total volume The Plain Dealer is 
accorded the preference over any other 
Cleveland newspaper in the following 


25 Important 


. . 
“inna, Classifications 
or two 
en and FIRST in—Amusements FIRST in—Hotels & Restaurants 
wert FIRST in—Automobiles FIRST in—Photo Plays 
birds, FIRST in—Books & Stationery FIRST in—Plumbing & Heating 
arently FIRST m—Building Supplies FIRST in—R. R. S. Ships 
doors FIRST in—Cigars & Tobacco FIRST in—Resorts 
xt gen- FIRST in—Men’s Clothing FIRST in—Schools & Colleges 
yo kids FIRST in—Electrical FIRST in—Toilet Preparations 
a aa FIRST in—Financial FIRST in—Muslin Underwear 
| x } le FIRST in—Florists FIRST in—Silk Underwear 
e. : FIRST in—Furs FIRST in—Miscellaneous 
ing van FIRST in—Silk Gloves FIRST in—Foreign Display 
“hen he FIRST in—Haberdashers FIRST im—Classified 
a land- FIRST in—Hats FIRST in—Total Paid 
ans Note: In 1920 the Plain Dealer Published Over 
rtising Twenty-Two Million Lines of Paid Ad- 


cop vertising—3,846,766 lines more than any 
other Cleveland newspaper. 


ie The Plain Dealer 


mie First Newspaper of Cleveland andOhio 


nore di- 

ings. . Eastern Representative Western Representative 
—— JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
_o Times Bidg., New York City People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Cc ey 
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found sixteen of them who had no 
objections to “two precious gifts 
of God.” 

Men who have built businesses 
through securing agents by means 
of the classified column route have 
often discovered that -four one- 
inch advertisements in the classi- 
fied, the first three of them teasers 
and the fourth with the message, 
often secures the type of man they 
are looking for. 

A well-known public service cor- 
poration with a definite kind of 
message to get across to the pub- 
lic in regard to stock ownership 
adopted a rather unusual way of 
using the classified columns. In- 
stead of scattering the advertise- 
ments through the column, it ran 
very carefully written and varied 
copy across the bottom of. a large 
page of eight columns. Thus the 
company made eight separate ad- 
vertisements, each one of | them 
forty-two lines. It left wide mar- 
gins of white space and this made 
the broad type stand out excep- 
tionally well on the newspaper 
page and is said to have brought 
excellent results. 

Indeed, the classified columns 
are being used for all sorts of pur- 
poses. The “wanted—man to col- 
lect accounts not over forty years 
old,” “man who can run car and 
wife,” and the others which cause 
so much amusement in the movie's 
“Topics of the Day,” still have 
their brief hour to tickle the risi- 
bilities. of the nation. 

The classified columns not only 
have given many a man his first 
taste of advertising, but they are 
right now developing great indus- 
tries, which will later use display 
space in large size, and are aiso of- 
fering new ideas to present display 
advertisers. Two instances of these 
facts: come to mind. Aerial trans- 
portation is a coming industry. 
London newspapers at the present 
time carry numerous classified ads 
of competing companies under the 
classification “Aerial Transport.” 
This newest example of the classi- 
fied columns as developers of big 
business has had its similar 
cases in the past. Ideas for 
display advertising as’ well as 
prospects for big space may be 
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found in the classified columns 

The second instance is the case 
of the Consolidated Gas & Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company of 
Baltimore, which ran an adver- 
tisement three columns wide by 
seventeen inches deep. The entir 
display advertisement was com 
posed of want ads arranged i: 
three columns, an exact reproduc 
tion in type and arrangement o 
the regular classified section of th 
paper. They were arranged in 
groups under such well-known and 


familiar heads as “Situation 
W anted,” “Household Help, 
“Business Opportunities,” “For 


Sale,” “Lost and Found.” Unde 
Lost and Found, for example, a; 
peared: “Lost—time last Monday 
Several hours which could hav 
been used more profitably becaus: 
there’s no Eden Electric Washing 
Machine in the home.” Another 
read “Cook—with gas.” Another 
“Household Help, dependable and 
efficient servant desires opportunity 
to show overworked housekeeper 
how to clean their homes without 
effort. Eureka Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner.” ’ 

A hundred separate classified 
ads, cleverly written, interesting t 
read, made up this novel displa 
advertisement to suggest a varied 
line of products. 

Using an old friend like tl 
classified in a new way is worth 
consideration. Where so many 
novel and unusual uses have been 
tried successfully there are always 
new and better opportunities. Th« 
man who finds a new way will 
usually get results. 

Hidden in the classified columns 
there is humor, pathos, heartthrob 
and opportunity, and like any 
other form of advertising, classi 
fied seems to give back results a 
much as is put into it in the firs 
place, in careful thought, plannin 
and deliberation. Prospects, ideas, 
new angles are concealed the: 
Better study and use can turn 
them into dollars. 


J2 a 


At the annual meeting of the M 
tine, Iowa, Advertising Club, on 
6, Raymond Titus was elected presi- 
dent, Charles Ruthenber, vice-presi 
and C., C. Rabedeaux, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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Domi nating 
the 
Metal Casting Industry 


The Foundry covers every phase of the 
metal casting industry —iron, steel, 
brass, aluminum, copper, plating and 
satthes patternmaking — thoroughly, 
other completely. It is dominant editorially. 


e and 


tunity The Foundry reaches every nook and 


> de _corner of the globe wherever metal is 


scum cast—United States, Canada, Europe, 


Asia, South America and the islands 
of the seas. It is dominant territo- 
lisp! BY rially. 


ssified 
‘ing t 


varied 

The Foundry is the only publication 
devoted exclusively to foundry practice. 
It is used as a text book in technical 
schools. It isdominant educationally. 
Editorially, territorially and educa- 
tionally, The Foundry dominates the 
metal casting industry. 


“‘Wherever metals are cast, you’ll find THE FOUNDRY” 
Published Semi-Monthly—First and Fifteenth 


THE FOUNDRY 


A Penton Publication 


Penton Building Cleveland, U. S. A. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations, Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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The OKLAHOM 
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Oklahoma’s Average Acre 
Crop Value 15% Greater 
Than the U. S. Average 


Oklahoma’s 1920 production of all farm crops was 
valued at over $500,000,000—the highest valuation 
in Oklahoma’s history, excepting 1919. And, the 
actual crop PRODUCTION was even greater 
than 1919. The fact that Oklahoma’s 1920 aver- 
age crop value per acre was 15% greater than the 
average for the nation—when good Oklahoma 
farm land sells for considerably less than the aver- 
age—means that Oklahoma farmers make more 
per dollar invested—a larger percentage of 
PROFIT. This spells OPPORTUNITY for 
those live enough to take advantage of this con- 
dition. 





MAKE EACH OF OKLAHOMA 
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AAD ATLY LEAGUE 


While Oklahoma is primarily an agricultural 
state, yet 75 to 80% of the great buying power is 
concentrated in several widely separated trade cen- 
ters. The only way to really “cover” these active 
buying centers is to use the Oklahoma Daily 
League newspapers listed below and advertise 
LOCALLY in each rich center. Then only do 
you reach a paying number of the people in 
Oklahoma’s principal markets. Also, you get the 
big advantage of local newspaper merchandising 
co-operation in each market center when you ad- 
vertise in theee CONCENTRATED CIRCU- 
LATION dailies. Write today for up-to-date 
market information. 








]| OKLAHOMA DAILY | 
: LEAGUE ° 


Was e 

i g Address: Tribune Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
tion 

the MEMBERS: 
ter Bartlesville Examiner McAlester News- Oklahoma News 
= Enid N Capital Sh 
iid News : awnee News 

ver- cas Muskogee Phoenix : 

the Lawton Constitution Muskogee Times- Tulsa Tribune 
l 


Lawton News Democrat Tulsa World 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


The above Oklahoma Daily League newspapers are represented 
nore individually by the following “Specials” : 


of John M. Branham Co. Finucan & McClure Payne, Burns & Smith 
for Bryant, Griffith & Ford-Parsons Co. Scripps Newspapers 
con- Brunson E. Katz Agency S. C. Thies Co. 
Oscar G. Davies G. Logan Payne Co. Robert E. Ward 


Robert E. Douglas Frank R. Northrup Wm. D. Ward 


oma 
iver- 





ICH MARKETS PAY YOU 
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Consider the desk-worm! He sits at his desk all 
day, his nose buried in papers, his mind smothered 
with burdensome detail. He never escapes. 

At home, it’s the same monotonous hum-drum. 


On his vacation he stupidly follows the crowds 
to a tiresome resort. 

His blood never really circulates. His mind never 
vibrates. Sluggish! Sluggish! Sluggish! 

And now consider the sportsman—your man of 
the rod and gun; the lover of outdoor life. 

Here is the man with red blood and clear brain. 
He commands his business. He makes money. He 
has a big, full life of wholesome desires and their 
satisfaction. He knows what he wants and he goes 
straight for it. 

Which man has the most wants? Which man has 
the money to buy what he wants? Which man is 
your best market? 

There are lots of ways of reaching after the desk- 
worm. You can reach the sportsman by advertising 
in the outdoor publications. 


FIELD QQUTERS’ 
STREAM ? "RECREATION 


New York , Chicago 
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Better Results—the New Appeal in 
Household Appliance Copy 


Manufacturers Changing from Labor Saving Argument as Public Becomes 
More Familiar with Product 


By S. C. Lambert 


SURVEY of the recent ad- 
vertising of a number of 
isehold appliances for saving 
time and labor in the home re- 
veals a new trend in the copy to 
sell vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, ironing mangles, range 
regulators and other like products. 
The appeal of labor saving is being 
subordinated to that of the im- 
proved results produced by the 
use of these devices. 

For instance, the Kelvinator 
Corporation, maker of refrigerat- 
ing apparatus, has made the econ- 
omy and trouble saving features 
of its product secondary to the 
deliciousness of the food cooled 
by the Kelvinator method. In 
several full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisements of this company, 
three-quarters of the space is 
given to illustrating and talking 
about mouth-watering food — 
“crisp, crunchy celery; the rare 
flavor of properly chilled grape- 
fruit’—with practically no techni- 
cal description of the appliance 
1 very little reference to its 
economy of time, expense and 
energy. 

In this particular example, it 
might seem that the reason for 
this type of appeal lies in the great 
attractivéness of food. No doubt 
that old adage regarding the ad- 
visability of attacking a man’s 
heart (and his pocketbook, in this 
matter) through his alimentary 
canal is still potent, but there is 
an even broader reason behind the 
adoption of this angle in the copy 
id It is the same reason that 
has led manufacturers of washing 
machines to sell cleaner clothes, 
and that is behind the emphasis 
upon better ironing by machines— 
the need to hurdle the barrier of 
the uyer’s attitude toward these 
appliances as luxuries. 

It is illuminating to trace the 
history of the development of 


merchandising ideas in this rela- 
tively new field of manufacturing. 
Such products as lathes, shoes, or 
collar buttons, are so much an 
accepted part of our daily lives 
that they need no educative appeal 
to introduce them. Their value is 
so well established that the pro- 
spective buyer does not ask “shall 
I buy?” but “which shall I buy?” 
The result of this condition is to 
make the competition in advertis- 
ing these wares a matter of con- 
struction, durability or style. 


FIRST STEP WAS TO SELL THE GEN- 
ERAL IDEA 


With the more recent type of 
appliance, such as these household 
devices that have of late sprung 
into prominence, the problem has 
been to sell the idea of electrical 
and mechanical contrivances in the 
home before attempting to dif- 
ferentiate among various excel- 
lences of construction. 

There was little appreciation in 
the public mind of the value or 
necessity of using efficient time 
and trouble saving devices in the 
realm of housekeeping. Woman's 
labor in the home was still tra- 
ditionally considered, even by the 
women, as a cheap commodity. 
Any contrivance that served to 
make housework: easier was at 
once classed as a luxury—almost 
as an abettor of laziness. Why 
should one spend a hundred—or 
even fifty—dollars for a compli- 
cated machine to sweep carpets 
when a dollar would buy a broom 
and dustpan that would do the 
trick? 

The same situation prevailed 
more recently with the coming of 
the electric washing machine, the 
electrically driven mangle for 
ironing, the dish washer, oven 
regulators and many similar de- 
vices. Obviously the first necessity 
was to arouse women’s interest 
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and desire for these improved ap- 
pliances. This brought forth the 
appeal in advertising of these 
products with which we have been 
familiar—lightening the iabor in 
the home. Aching backs, tired 
and roughened hands, perspiring 
and wrinkled faces were featured 
to enlist the active support of the 
womenfolk. 

This appeal had a leavening in- 
fluence on husbands, also. Never- 
theless, such purchases were still 
considered as luxuries, bought out 
of kindness rather than from ne- 
cessity. Men who installed office 
appliances by the score to econo- 
mize business labor because every 
minute saved meant dollars gained, 
overlooked the value of putting 
household routine on a similarly 
efficient basis, because homekeepers 
(according to our notion) draw no 
salary. 

The plea directed particularly 
toward the feminine element was 
illustrated in the earlier vacuum 
cleaner advertising and has pre- 
vailed until recently throughout 
nearly all electric washing ma- 
chine copy. It is strongly ex- 


emplified in the advertising of still 


(or more newly 


newer products 
such as the 


featured products), 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator, 
which emphasizes the freedom 
from kitchen bondage by showing 
how this device enabled one 
woman to attend church in a 
peaceful state of mind with the 
Sunday dinner in the oven at 
home, unattended. 
“BETTER RESULTS” NOW BEING 
ADVERTISED 


Apparently, however, those man- 
ufacturers who have by now se- 
cured the backing of women (and 
men) on the basis of selfish con- 
sideration—on the ground of easing 
the effort of housekeeping — are 
realizing that in order to reach 
buyers other than those who have 
idle dollars lying around, the idea 
of luxury must be overridden in 
the minds of the breadwinner and, 
for that matter, in the minds of 
the women who believe in the 
“old line” theory of the cheapness 
of feminine labor in the home. 

It would be possible, of course, 


YTERS’ 
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for these manufacturers to cam- 
paign along educative lines to raise: 
the status of woman’s toil in the 

public mind—perhaps even pro\v- 
ing the dollars and cents value of 
efficiency in the home. But ths 
would, of necessity, be a long, 
arduous process, and there is a 
better appeal ready to hand—tl 

improved results obtainable by the 
use of these modern devices. 
Hence we have better food being 
advertised to us by Kelvinat 

more perfect ironing featured 1}, 
the makers of the Apex Ironer, 
the freshness of dainty linens em- 
phasized by the Gainaday Washer 
and a number of similar instances 
that might be quoted. 

This provides a stronger justifi- 
cation for the purchase of more 
expensive housekeeping machinery 
than the mere desire for easier 
burdens. It carries the buyer's 
thoughts away from the idea of 
luxury toward the feeling that 
these are necessities of correct. 
healthy and happy living for all 
of the family. The business man 
who is constantly seeking to im- 
prove his business service to his 
customers or clients is bound to 
see reason in this appeal of better 
service to himself, according to the 
theory of one of these advertisers 

Just how rapidly this appeal can 
be adopted by makers of these 
various machines depends upon 
how thoroughly they have laid the 
groundwork of the “selfish” ap- 
peal to tired women. The manu- 
facturer with his ear to the ground 
can tell when he has created this 
receptive impression sufficiently t: 
justify turning to this type of 
selling talk. 

However, one manufacturer at 
least has waded into the problem 
from the other angle—that of 
educating men on the value oi 
women’s labor. An advertisement 
of the Simplex Ironer depicts the 
man of the family operating on¢ 
of these machines while wife and 
mother look on. A caption, “Men 
should take a greater interest in 
the methods of modern house- 
keeping,” carries along this appeal 

There are a few manufacturers 
who believe their kind of prod- 
ucts are so well established in the 
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The Washington (D. C.) 


Star’s Rotogravure Section 


—makes an especially strong appeal to its 
reading public because its pictures are 
largely taken right here at the heart of the 
nation—portraying prominent personages 
and historical places and events. 


Your business announcement in the Star’s 
Rotogravure Section will be in intensely 
interesting company. 


Che Lvening Sta. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The National Newspaper at the Nation’s Capital 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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market that they have already 
launched into what is probably the 
next step in developing the copy 
appeal—a discussion of the con- 
structional merits of their wares. 
This is noticeable among the 
washing machines, Omitting from 
this discussion the Laun-dry-ette 
Washer (which because of its dis- 
tinctive drying feature has found 
the constructional argument more 
important) we find that the maker 
of the A. B. C, Electric Laundress 
lays stress on the internal action 
by means of arrows superimposed 
upon the machine illustration and 
by repeating the arrows, indicating 
the directions in which the cloth- 
ing is made to travel during the 
washing process, in the copy, and 
the Easy Washing Machine copy 
compares the action of its ma- 
chine to the Scotch method of 
setting bare-legged children to 
work tramping clothes in the wash 
tub. 

While anything in the nature of 
prediction as to the future trend of 
advertising is a risky thing, never- 
theless it seems apparent that 
eventually these home improving 
appliances will be advertised more 
competitively on the basis of in- 
dividual differences of construction 
—just as machine tools are ad- 
vertised to-day. 


New Steam Motor Car Will 
Be Advertised by Critchfield 


A new steam touring car and a com- 
mercial speed wagon for light delivery 
purposes, which will be manufactured 
by George A. Coats of Indianapolis, 
Ind., will be advertised by Critchfield 
& Company, advertising agency of Chi- 
cago. Plans for a campaign are now 
being furmulated by the Critchfield 
agency. 

George Daugherty, of the Critchfield 
agency, will be the advertising man 
ager of the new company. 

Mr. Coats has announced that the 
officers of the company that will manu- 
facture this new motor car and deliv- 
ery car will be named about June 1. 


“McCall’s Magazine” Appoints 
Frank F. Soule 


Frank F. Soule, formerly with Pat- 
terson-Soule, Chicago, and before that 
for six years a member of the Western 
advertising office of the Leslie-Judge 
Company, has been made Western man- 
ager of McCall’s Magazine. Mr. Soule 
will have his headquarters at Chicago. 


United States Rubber Con 
pany Looking for Foreign 
Markets 


The United States Rubber Compa: 
hopes to distribute its products in eve 


important market of the world. Samu-! 


P. Colt, chairman of the board of « 
rectors of that company, in his 

marks to the _ stockholders of t 
company in 1920, says: “Export sa 
increased 9.66 per cent compared w 
the previous year. Export business d 
ing the latter part of the year suffer 
in common with domestic business fr 
greatly reduced buying. Plans for f 
ther expansion of export business ha 
been temporarily held awaiting for { 
vorable general conditions, but alrea 


there are some indications of reviv:! 


and it is hoped that the company 


be justified during 1921 in executing 


plans which will make the products 
the company available through dir 
distribution in every important mar}! 
of the world.” 

The net sales of the company 
1920 established a new high recor 
being $256,150,130, compared with $2: 
589,465 for the preceding year. In 191 
the year before the war, the net sa 
amounted to only $87,349,692. N 


t 


profits for 1920, after interest, were 


$21,220,983, compared with $17,730, 
in 1919. 


Court Upholds Charge for 


“Advertising Service” 
“Advertising is a profession and, wl 
it is not as yet universally conceded 
such, it is fast ap roaching the plane 
a recognized An. 
Rolla 8 Watt last week, in handi: 


ession,” stated Juds 


down a decision involving a charge for 
services rendered by a San Francisco 


advertising agency. He stated that p 


ment for counsel, over and above charg« 
for mechanical work, such as art wor! 


was logically implied when a client 1 


quested an advertising man to creat 
the idea which would be expressed by 


such art work. It was brought out t! 
the client had asked the agency to w 


up a design and then disputed the charg 
made by the agency for services re! 


déred outside of the charge for 
artist’s sketch. 


American Radio and Researc 


Corporation to Move 


The advertising and sales departme 
of. the American Radio and Res« 
Corporation, New York, will be loc 
at the factory of that corporation, } 
ford Hillside, Mass., after May 
H. M. Taylor, advertising manager, 
have his headquarters at Medford } 
side. 


W. C. Van Bergen, formerly advertis 


ing manager of the Columbian R we 
ith 


Nor 


Company, Auburn, N. Y., has gone 
the Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
wich, N. Y., in a similar capacity. 
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O©ueERE are many bright spots on the 
business map to-day. 


This does not refer to any particular 
industry, or line as a line, but to the 
many busy factories scattered through- 
out the broad, vast field known as the 
Metal Trades. 


Busy Plants Are Buyers 


To reach these buyers, be represented in The 
Iron Age. Its circulation is as broad as the 
metal-working industries and as diversified. 


Its scope embraces producers and all manner 
of manufacturing consumers of iron and steel, 
metals and metal-working machinery. The 
Iron Age is their paper. 


In these days of “spotty” business this di- 


versified feature shines conspicuously. 


Name your product and we will out- 
line the market in The Iron Age field. 


THE IRON AGE 


The ids G. t Indi Paper. 
Established 1855 
239 West 397 Sr. New YORK Crry. 
Charter Member A.B.C and A.B.P. 
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“It’s beautifully gotten up!’’ 


That’s her first thought as she glances 
through your little catalog, printed on Ham- 
mermill Cover. 


Its type is clear and distinct, illustrations 
effective, the Hammermill variety of colors 
has enabled you to give the right background 
to your merchandise. 


Gain her attention for your booklet—and 
she’ll buy your goods. For samples of Ham- 
mermill Cover, write Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


pAMMERM, 
COVER ~~ 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 





Made a Small Business Big in Midst 
of Slump 


lort Wayne Firm Launched New Product One Year Ahead of Schedule, 
Created an Organization, and Got 692 Contracts in Sixty Days 


By C. P. Russell 


Ts launching of a new prod- 
uct in the midst of a period 
depression; the adoption of a 

w method of financing; the 

ation of a sales and service 
organization from virtually noth- 
ing; the securing of 692 contracts 

the first sixty days in strictly 
home territory; and the opening 
up of new markets in ten out- 
side towns—these are some of 
1c achievements since last De- 
cember of a group of young men 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. who now 
proudly call themselves “The 
Fighting Thirteen.” 

In ordinary commercial life 
these young men compose the 
Warriner Manufacturing Com- 
pany. They had been conducting 
a successful business up to last 
fall by manufacturing water soft- 
eners for industrial purposes. 

When the slump came the 
Warriner company was running 
ilong on a modest basis in a two- 

om office, employing a man- 
wer, a chemist, a salesman and 
a stenographer. Despite its low 
overhead and careful manage- 
ment, it found itself confronting 
a situation not pleasant to con- 
template. Orders felt off and a 
demand for lower prices was 
heard, Plants to whom the com- 
pany sold its products were 
hutting down and the voice of 
the pessimist was heard in the 
ld 

ie situation called for a de- 
1, and the company made 


lor months it had been devel- 
op a device for the home that 
iid filter the entire water sup- 

n either hydrant or cistern 


water line. It had been planned 
to put this article on the mar- 
ket some time in 1922, but in 
December, having surveyed the 
market and satisfied itself that 
there existed a real need for its 


product, the company decided to 
put the filter out then and there. 
The market chosen was the home 
ground in Fort Wayne. 

At that time the business 
slump was at its deepest and 
everywhere warning cries were 
heard that it was a time to draw 
in one’s horns, to lay low, and 
to wait until the clouds rolled 
by. But these men were sure of 
their product and went ahead. 

The product was of a kind 
which required a service to go 
with it and this was carefully 
worked out. New finances were 
arranged for, contracts for mate- 
rials were made and leases were 
obtained on larger quarters in a 
prominent building. 

The product was unknown and 
untried, hence there existed no 
available salesmen or engineers 
to draw upon for a working 
force. The only thing to do was 
to get men and train them, so 
“Help | Wanted” advertisements 
were placed in the Fort Wayne 
papers which brought in 200 ap- 
plicants, From.these the neces- 
sary men were selected and their 
course of training begun. Fort 
Wayne thought it was funny that 
a plant should be advertising for 
help when everybody else was 
laying them off, but the mere 
fact that the Warriner company 
advertised at such a time enabled 
it to find high-class men who could 
not have been reached under ordi- 
nary circumstances, 

While salesmen were being 
coached, the selling campaign 
was laid out. The city was di- 
vided into districts and the prop- 
erty owners and tenants in each 
were listed in a master file. These 
names were then card-indexed. 
Early in January a mailing piece 
was sent into the chosen districts. 
This was a folder in two colors 
entitled “Friendly as the Old 
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Oaken Bucket.” This legend and 
a drawing of a moss-covered well 
is the only thing that appeared 
on -the address side of the folder, 
which went out in a plain white 
bond envelope sealed, and car- 
rying a two-cent stamp. 

This folder explained and de- 
scribed the “Purity Filter,” what 
it would do, and what it would 
cost. It was explained that the 
installation was free, based on a 
monthly service plan which in- 
cluded periodical inspection, ser- 
vice and tests by chemists at a 
nominal fee of $1 to $3.50 per 
month, according to size. 

The mailing was limited to the 
territory that the salesmen could 
properly cover cach day in care- 
fully segregated districts. When 
the folders were mailed, calling 
cards for the salesmen were made 
up from the master list and kept 
in a card index. The salesmen 
followed the folder on the second 
day, thus permitting one day and 
two evenings for discussions be- 
tween wife and husband. 


THE ADVERTISING BACKED UP BY 
TRAINED SALESMEN 


At the same time substantial 
space was taken in the newspap- 
ers to sell the filter idea and to 
obtain general’ public interest. 
Sales work was carried out 
strictly by districts and the origi- 
nal plan was rigidly adhered to. 

For the first week classes in 
salesmanship and_ engineering 
were held constantly, and such 
classes are still held every week 
day morning. At these meetings 
the experiences of the previous 
day are brought up and discussed. 
Salesmen are required to stand 
up on their feet when they talk 
and are urged to discuss freely 
the ‘conditions as they find them. 
They are also required in turn 
to read aloud pages from care- 
fully selected text books on fil- 
tration. The purpose of this is 
to give the men polish and self- 
confidence. Timely articles ap- 
pearing in a few leading business 
periodicals are also discussed. 
Among these is Printers’ INK. 

“The results obtained measured 
by direct business were 692 con- 
tracts in the first sixty days,” 
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says Milton’ Elrod,  secretary- 
manager. “We had to call 
our salesmen temporarily becau 
we could not catch up with 
stallations and because of 1 
slow delivery of material, but \ 
have since resumed our sal 
campaign with our men avera 
ing as high as five contracts 
day each. Telephone inquir 
run as high as fourteen a day 

“Outside towns are reached 
our local newspapers, and we : 
now planning to open in ten ot! 
cities this spring. 

“Our original plan was for 
filtering of hydrant water alo 
but we had hardly begun when 
we found a demand for cistern 
filter service also and simultane 
ously, much to our surprise, we 
found a heavy demand for ser- 
vice in office buildings, restau- 
rants, soda fountains, etc. 

“We are laying all the emphasis 
on the purity obtained by our 
filter service and have entirely 
eliminated from our advertising 
any suggestion of fear, disease 
or sickness. We never resort to 
the use of testimonials and let 
ters of recommendation § even 
though we have a great many 

“We are very careful in our 
advertising and keep well within 
the bounds of truth. For in- 
stance, we know it to be a fact 
that our filter actually removes 
bacteria, but we make mention of 
it only by stating that our filter 
is ‘active in removing,’ etc. We 
are supporting our direct-mail 
and newspaper advertising by 
other methods also. Our trucks 
are painted green with large 
white panels on which is repro- 
duced the slogan ‘Friendly as the 
Old Oaken Bucket’ and the old 
well just as it appears on our 
folder. We are also exhibiting 
in downtown display windows 
the dirty packs removed from 
filters that have been in actual 
service. The expressions of as- 
tonishment heard around t! 
exhibits are highly amusing 
have influenced restaurant 
soda fountain proprietors to 
der our service installed. 
give them the right to exhil 
card reading ‘Purity Filter 
Water Served Here.’ 
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Would You Hunt 


With A 3-inch ee 





Ridiculous? Of course! 


Yet that is what one manufacturer of a high 
priced office appliance practically did in his 
advertising. He aimed for the executive and 
used high-rate, large general (too general) 


circulation magazines. 


The result? He did reach his executive, but 
at a cost so high, that even today, one year 
after he was forced to cease advertising, his 
profit on each sale is cut 60% to pay for the 
wasted ammunition. 


Moral—Use a no-waste, all executive circula- 
tion magazine, reaching the people you want 
to reach in the places you can reach them. 


@MAGAZINE 
oWALL 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER WEEK 
42 Broadway, New York 
Member A. B. C, 
Interesting circulation analysis sent on request. 
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“The only weakness in our 
campaign is caused by complaints 
due to delay in installation which 
results from the slow delivery of 
matérial. The lack of co-opera- 
tion by manufacturers and supply 
dealers from whom we are anx- 
ious to buy goods is the weak- 
est link in our chain. For ex- 
ample, when we ordered castings 
we found that the foundries 
were either closed down or work- 
ing part time, and the difficulty 
in placing contracts for supplies 
has become a standing joke in 
our office. In some cases our in- 
quiries have never even been an- 
swered, and as for prices, well, 
they all started at the top and 
are now landing at the bottom. 
Very few concerns with whom 
we have had dealings seem to 
know where they stand as re- 
gards prices. Their plans for 
1921 seem to be hazy—they don’t 
seem to have any fixed plans or 
any idea of their operating costs, 
but we are now getting deliveries 
and are beating the buying slump 
by bold buying. On our total unit 
costs we are $4.75 inside our 
original estimated cost per filter.” 


ADVERTISES ENTERPRISE 


The Warriner Manufacturing 
Company recently took a full 
page in the Fort Wayne paper to 
tell of its achievement, saying: 

“Our experience is an actual il- 
lustration of what can be done 
in Fort Wayne or anywhere by 
bold development, while the ma- 
jority are talking pessimism and 
saying nothing can be done but 
wait. 

“The Micawbers of our city do 
not as a rule get very far, but 
those who are both daring and 
skilful will usually find a safe 
port in any kind of business 
weather. There are always those 
who persist in calling a success- 
ful thing an ‘opportunity’ but a 
proved product, filling a public 
need, backed by the right organ- 
ization from office boy to presi- 
dent, with new sales methods, 
honest advertising, knowing the 
public and its wants and the 
sense to create opportunity are 
most essential, and without them 
no opportunity ever existed.” 


PRINTERS’ 
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Sharples Backs Faith in Big 
Sales 


Merchandising optimism features cu 
rent Sharples Separator advertising. | 
a recent page farm paper advertisemen 
featuring Type C separators, offered 
$44, a reduced price, the company stat 
that it plans to build 100,000 Type 
machines this year. 

“It is on this basis of big and ec 
nomical production, and our unbound 
faith that it will find a waiting and 
enthusiastic market that we price it 
$44,” the company states. “Mass prod: 
tion will enable us to do what was nev 
done before—offer a high-grade standa 
separator at a price any farmer c 
afford.” 


J. F. Delaney with Isaac Gold 
mann Company 


J. F. Delaney, formerly product 
manager of the New York office 
Critcheld & Company, is now w 
the Isaac Goldmann Company, print 
New York. Prior to the connect 
with Critchfield & Company, Mr. | 
laney was for ten years with t 
Charles Advertising Service, New Y 


Cloth Mills Sell Suits by Mail 


The Valley Cloth Mills, of Ashuelot 
N. H., is developing a market for its 
product in the form of made suits, so! 
direct by mail. Copy in farm papers 
prices all-wool men’s suits at $22, pre 
paid, and boys’ suits at $7.50. The cor 
pany sends samples and measuring 
blanks to inquirers. 


Dorland Will Advertise Auto- 
mobile Device 


The advertising of the Turn Auto ( 
New York, will be handled by the D 
land Agency, Inc., of that city. 1 
company manufactures a device whi 
facilitates the turning over of an a 
mobile. A trade paper campaign 
precede a general advertising campaig 


Rush S. Whiteside Joins Rosier 
Agency 

Rush S. Whiteside, formerly with the 
advertising department of the H. K 
Mulford Company, Philadelphia, has 
joined the Oscar Rosier Advertising 
Agency, of Philadelphia, as assistant to 
Mr. Rosier. 


Publisher of - “World’s Sales 
man” Dead 


Roderick C. Penfield, publisher 
editor of the World’s Salesman, wt 
is published in five languages at Y 
hama, Japan, died in that city on / 
2. Mr. Penfield was fifty-eight years 


A weil 


Financial Advertising, Tacoma, W 
was consolidated with Financial Nevws 
Los Angeles, Cal., on April 1. 
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~The Bulls-eye of the 
Mississippi Valley 


Manufacturers seeking distribution 
in the rich Mississippi Valley logically 
choose St. Louis as the first objective. 


In order to facilitate merchandising 
this central market, The St. Louis Star’s 
Bureau of Merchandising furnishes perti- 
nent market data, salesman’s route lists, 
and facts concerning specified products 
to any interested manufacturer or agency. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 


don’t say “‘ Paper’’ 
—say “‘STAR” 


Trade Mark Registered 
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Reduction in 
Advertising Rates 


PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 


It is the desire of the Publishers 
of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE to 


do all they can to give to advertisers 


a value based on editorial influence, 
sound circulation methods and 
equitable rates. 


Until the cost of paper comes down 
to a point when publishers are 
justified in having a certain propor- 
tion of waste in their printing order 
PHOTOPLAY will eliminate 

_ returns from the newsstand as far as 
possible. Beginning with the June 
issue we shall reduce our advertis- 
ing rate in accordance with Rate 
Cards Nos. 9 and 10. 
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Number 9 to take effect with the June, 1921, issue. 
Number 10 to take effect with the October, 1921, 
ssue. 
CARD No. 9 
$1050.00 per page—pro rata to one column 
$2.60 per line—flat 


See rate card for color rates, etc. 


Classified Rate: 35c per word 


Circulation Guarantee 450,000 Net Paid 


The above rates apply up to and including Septem- 
ber, 1921, after which the following rates will apply: 
CARD No. 10 
$1150.00 per page—pro rata to one column 

$2.80 per line—flat 


See rate card for color rates, etc. 


Classified Rate: 40c per word 


Circulation Guarantee 500,000 Net Paid 


All the contracts for space now on our books will 
be figured on the basis of the above rates. 


These Rate Cards have been placed 
in the mail to advertisers and agents. 
If you have not received yours we 
should be pleased to send duplicates. 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Lastern Office Western Office 
25 West 45th Street 350 North Clark Street 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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~TheTextile | 
FIRST, in the a & 
lange establishinontsem- | 

Playing more than 250 hands 





—a Valuable Market for 
General Factory Supplies 


In addition to machinery and equipment of a strictly textile 
nature, the Textile Industry consumes colossal quantities of 
articles that can be classed as “General Factory Supplies.” 


Included are such products as Brushes, Fire Extinguishers, 
Trucks, Shipping Room Supplies, Tools, Mill and Office Fur- 
niture, Electric Fans and Blowers, Floor Cleaning Equip- 


ment, etc., etc. 


The door is wide open for progressive manufacturers‘ to 
establish their particular products in this specialized field. 


If you have been neglecting this important market, let us 
outline a complete sales campaign, not merely submitting 
a schedule of advertising in TEXTILE WORLD—which of 
course is essential—but also including the other details of 
successful selling in the textile field. 


“Selling To Textile Mills,” free on request. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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What Constitutes a “Good Me- 


chanical Drawing” ?P 


Technically Correct, Yet Artistic Renderings of Machinery One of the 


Trials of the 


Advertiser 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


UITE regardless of future 
perfections in the matter of 
vaper, ink and printing, there will 
ilways be a demand for pen and 
nk studies of machinery and of 


mechanical objects of many kinds, 


This technique supplies some- 
hing at once individual and dis- 
inctive. Half-tones have their 


limitations in this particular field. 


And if the paper 
stock is not above 
he average, as 


would be the case 


vith many publica- 
ions, there is less 
~pportunity for the 
xpression of indi- 
of art 


In recent 


found numerous 
lever ways of tak- 
“ng a photograph, 
say of a tractor, and 
y a new sort of re- 
touching, give it 
striking qualities. 


the segregating of Buch thorough 


t 


t 


‘eas of light and 
ade, which means 
imination of what 
ght be called un- 
cessary detail, re- 
irkable progress 
s been made. It 
far easier, also, to 
roduce these ef- 
ts on mediocre 
er stock than the 
style vignetted il- 
tration, retouched 
r the fashion of 
vastel, smooth, 
lated as to tints, 
ow. 
it the half-tone 
remains a hazard, and the 
tricks of technique that are 
hief claim to distinction are 
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WALLIS— —lnternational Champion 


Once again has the Wallis Tractor offered 


OF ENGLAND, the Wallis performed with 
ness 
— the FIRST PRIZE AND 


tional fei —AMER:CA'S 
FOREMOST TRACTOR Its ay 
strength, hght weight and remarkable 
ing power were commended 


not always retained on poor paper 
and when tthe printing is speedy 
and poor. 

There has come to be a kind of 
pen drawings of mechanical sub- 
jects that revolutionizes the an- 
cient methods, where an unthink- 
ing artist slavishly followed copy 
over a silver print and let it go 
at that. 


Widie Cataped Game, mate of exo gion 











The low-speed, heavy -duty motor ;compact, 
a aang noneo ene jon, and non-fnction 
other features that received 

sehr eaihpensesnedebanasasth one 
ed leadership in the three-bottom piow class. 
“More Acres per Hour” is built into 
every vital part of Walls, of 
farmers th: it the country have in- 
their production and lowered thew 

costs with the Wallis. Its great power and 
trouble-free performance add many dollars 
to the value of the crop. A visit to the near- 
est Wallis dealer will convince you of the 

The famous merit of Wallis, 


WORKS COMPANY, Dept. A 652, Racine, Wisconsin 


power that it was 
GOLD 








PRINTS WELL AND DRAWING HAS DISTINCTIVE 


STYLE 


The trouble with this plan was 


that nothing was ever done to 
study out 


interesting techniques 
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with the pen. The best that could 
be said of them was that they 
boasted a certain unerring fidelity 
to the original. They were “faith- 
ful copies,” and as line plates were 
‘made from them, they “printed.” 

The numerous manufacturers of 
farming implements grew to see 
that something must be done to 
embellish their line campaigns. 
The effort was worth while, for 
the same original was often em- 
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improved until now the pen and 
ink mechanical illustration has 
made just as much artistic ad- 
vance as the wash drawing or the 
skilfully retouched photograph. 

The popularity of pen draw- 
ings has never been a matter of 
question. There is a fascination 
about the technique. To the lay- 
man they mean so much more 
than a wash drawing or an il- 
lustrative photograph. 

Not long ago a 
canvass was made 
among some 300 
readers of farm 
magazines by an art 
manager interested 
in the subject, and 
it was disclosed that 
less than 20 per 
cent really knew the 
difference between 
photograph and 
original wash draw- 

A far greater 


Two Types of Disc Harrows in One pe edad sd 


“Yir seg hare when changing om ‘horses. 
harrow when changing from horses 


tractor and experience no delays when your tractor 
is busy elsewhere or being repaired £ you use @ 


JOHN DEERE 


PONY TRACTOR DISC HARROW 


This double - action tracter tion is equipped with the 
disc harrow can be converted 
quickly into a horse-drawn, 
double or singie-action harrow 
by using the hitch that we can 
furnish for (hat purpose. 


Does a complete job of 


neck connection to fear gangs 
front and reer gangs held discs Tis ached ahead of the frost 
ane. 

This harrow is flexible— 
@ach gang works independent!y 
= obstructions in the field do 
@ot Lift the entire harrow out of ee = 
‘the ground. And the satya 


JOHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


CLEAN OUTLINE WITHOUT SHADING AND ATTEMPTS AT 


TINT AND TEXTURE 


ployed in two dozen magazines. 
And while here and there one pub- 
lication used good paper and could 
handle the half-tone successfully, 
the rank and file were not re- 
ceptive to subtleties. 

One master original design, 
with so many purposes and fields 
of effort, was therefore quite a 
study and cost did not mean so 
much. The ideals have steadily 


pressed deep inter- 
est, however, in pen 
illustrations, their 
methods of produc- 
tion and in_ the 
mysteries connected 
with “creating a 
picture on a piece of 
plain white paper.’ 
In other words, 
half-tones were all 
accepted, apparently, 
as some form of the 
conventional photo- 
graph. There was 
fascination in pen 
drawings. 

The increased us¢ 
of highly specialized 
farm implements has 
made necessary 
special study of 
the possibilities o/ 
pen-and-ink illustra 
tion. “I have tried half-tones 
from photographs and from origi 
nal wash drawings,” said on 
advertiser, “but give me the ex 
pert line drawing every time fo: 
machinery. It is best for intricat 
detail, it is a more elastic proc 
ess, and it always makes a clea 


appearance in the papers; however 


poor the ink and printing may be 
In addition to this, it allows th« 
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The Best Introd uction 


to Rural Canada 


The Family Herald and Weekly Star of Canada 
is more national in circulation and character 
than any other farm paper in North America. 


From Cape Breton on the Atlantic to Vancouver 
Island on the Pacific; from the southern border 
to the farthest north, the Family Herald and 
Weekly Star is received every week by every 
fifth farm home in Canada. 


Dettraencen es 


If you introduce your product to the communi- 
ties served by the Family Herald and Weekly 
Star, you will be firmly established in rural 
Canada. 


Se ee ee eee 


Write us for Bulletin No. 1, explaining how to 
cover the two natural trading divisions of 
Canada at the lowest possible cost per farm 
family. 

The circulation of the Family Herald and 
Weekly Star exceeds 150,000 each issue, and is 
sold either nationally or sectionally to suit the 
special requirements of the advertiser. Entire 
Dominion of Canada edition, 50 cents per line. 
Either .Eastern Canada or Western Canada 
Division, 30 cents per line flat. 


Family Herald wd GD eebly Star. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
Montreal Established 1870 Canada 


Branch Offices 


New York Toronto Chicago 
IAN A, CARROLL M. W. McGILLIVRAY J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street 182 Bay Street First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
London, Eng.—M. A. JAMIESON, 17 Cockspur Street 
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artist to use his judgment in the 
matter of perspective views, back- 
grounds and legitimate exaggera- 
tions. 

“For several years we _ used 
photo studies of our tractor. The 
advertising was not so profit- 
able as we had expected it to be 
and the more we studied the sit- 
uation the more we grew to be- 
lieve that it was the fault of the 
illustrations. A photograph did 
not do the tractor justice. Made 
it look much smaller than it 
really is. We experimented and 
experimented, but it was always 
the same. The various models 
appeared stunted, hammered to- 
gether. 

“This is a common and ac- 
knowledged fault of the photo- 
graph as used for a product such 
as ours. And so far as I can 
determine, it is unavoidable. But 
with original pen drawings, the 
artist is in a position to make the 
tractors appear natural. He can 
do full justice to them. We can 
present views that no camera 
could quite catch. 

“While not attempting to ex- 


plain the why or the wherefore, 
it is certainly true that when you 
spread out a farm paper and look 
at two tractor advertisements— 
one with line illustration and one 
illustrated with half-tones, the 
former is far more attractive. It 


has a vigor, a dash and ‘go’ to 
it. Detail stands out where de- 
tail is essential.” 

It has been the conscientious 
effort of farm paper advertisers 
to create, each for himself, a 
separate and distinet pen tech- 
nique. Since the very character 
of the product encourages con- 
fusion — one tractor resembling 
another—this is a sensible policy. 
One of the most successful of 
these new techniques closely fol- 
lows the lighting effects of a 
photographic original, by the use 
of smooth, evenly placed lines, 
with many of the characteristics 
of a wood cut. Special ruling 
pens and machines have been de- 
vised, making it possible for the 
artist to lay even tints. 

It is not claimed for this school 
that it is artistic, for the tech- 
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nique is admittedly “tight,” exact, 
mechanical, but it does give a neat 
appearance, with the machine as 
if direct from the factory in all 
the pomp of new paint and several 
coats of varnish. 

If etched with care, these draw- 
ings will reproduce anywhere and 
under almost any circumstances. 
There is nothing to fill in, and 
there is never any “cross-hatch- 
ing”’—which means running one 
set of pen lines over another, to 
deepen a tone. Variations of light 
and shade are secured by the 
width of the sets of pen lines. If 
a very light tone is wanted, the 
pen stroke is delicate. If a shaded 
area must be dark, almost black, 
then the pen lines are widened 
correspondingly. 

In this field, drawings for the 
Wallis tractor, put out by the 
J. I. Case Plow Works Company, 
are characteristically fine. It is 
a distinctive technique, and when 
no background accessories are em- 
ployed, holds its own against the 
heaviest half-tone. Wallis draw- 
ings are persistently exact as to 
small detail. Nothing is omitted. 
They satisfy the farmer who 
wants facts, not high art. 

Occasionally you find an adver- 
tiser who is more liberal, and who 
is willing to give the artist fair 
leeway to express some of his 
idealism. 

It is believed that novel tech- 
niques are more important than 
detail. To give merely the rugged 
impression of the machine is quite 
sufficient. Strong masses of 
black, relieved by equally striking 
high lights, are mgst popular in 
this branch of line work, and there 
is no denying that the effect is 
startling. 

This technique permits the ar- 
tist deliberately to bury a mass of 
small and unimportant detail 
under heavy shadows, while more 
important parts can be displayed 
in the lighted sections. Where an 
entire line is advertised, rather 
than one specific implement, thi: 
idea is valid enough. The tech 
nique is known as “strong blac! 
and white with shadow contrasts.’ 
It is customary for the artist t 
(Continued on page 113) 
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What do you Expect 
rom 








[FSPHE best laid plans the job 
that’s “wanted day before yester- 
day” crops up occasionally. 


That’s where the personnel and me- 
chanical resources back of Goldmann 
Service show their strength. 


Speed beyond the ordinary, day-and- 
night service if needed— everything 
humming along steadily to swift com- 
pletion without sacrifice of quality. 


Goldmann Service is an asset you can 
bank on. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Since Gighteen Seventy Stx 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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ERE is reproduced one of a series of Del 
Cars from coast to coast. Although n 
Monte have shown a surprising grasp of thei 
They have gone far toward realizing the fu 
reproduced actual size in true colors witht 


Furthermore, in their first nation-wide u 
have developed through their own organiza 
interest of wholesalers and retailers throu 


STREET RAILWA 


CENTRAL @GEFICE 
Borland Building, Gliitcago 
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Nel Monte 


BRAND 


cD QUALITY 





CALIFORNIA 


mente Cards now being featured in the Street 


national advertisers in the Street Cars, Del 


lusive physical possibilities of the Car Card. 


ue of the unrivaled appeal of the product 


nvincing realism: of life. 


the -nedium, The California Packing Co. 
m2 most effective plan of arousing the active 
the nation in their Street Car Canrpaign. 


DVERTISING CO. 
WESTERN. OFFICE 


Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
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R66. US. PAT. OFFice 


“Mats-Stereos-Electros- 
What D’ye Lack?” 


You couldn't beat the old town- 
crier for advertising. But the 
town's grown up. 


O'FLAHERTY’S 


- PEERLESS MATS 


help you to ‘get over. your 
message in crier-like fashion. 
Quality electros and stereos 
for special jobs. 


Made by O’ FLAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York. 
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sketch out -his subject in. pencil, 
mass in the shadows likewise, and 
having fully decided as to his 
areas of white and of black, to 
paint the latter in with a brush. 
A pen need not be used at all. 


ALWAYS PRINTS WELL 


The John Deere advertising has 
perfected an exceptionally clean- 
cut pen style, over silverprints, 
but it in no wise resembles the 
ancient, “fussed up” technique 
that was so popular when prints 
were first employed for this pur- 
pose. 

The treatment is somewhat dec- 
orative, in clear outline, with here 
and there a carefully studied and 
placed bit of pure black. There 
is absolutely no shading and no 
attempt at gradations of tint and 
texture. 

Of all the pen treatments now 
in use, this is perhaps the most 
desirable, since it contains so 
many necessary and pleasing ele- 
ments. The clean, clear outline 
permits an infinite amount of de- 
tail, and the mere fact that out- 
line does dominate, makes for 
perfect printing. 

But it is not always necessary 

to work over a silverprint to se- 
cure these results. At times it 
will be found advantageous to 
pantograph the subject upon draw- 
ing paper or board, and check up 
some of its weaknesses—faults 
that are peculiarly true of some 
photographs. Thus a machine may 
be lengthened, widened, perspec- 
tive can be changed to suggest 
greater bulk and heft. 
_ The Advance-Rumely Thresher 
Company has settled upon a happy 
combination of the old-fashioned 
line drawing and the more modern 
techniques. The illustrations are 
aithful copies, in line, from 
photographs, but they gain, rather 
than lose, by this transformation. 
rhe artist has discovered just how 
much to eliminate. These draw- 
ngs boast all the convincing 
‘ealism of camera work and can 
¢ trusted to print universally. 

An advertising manager, long 


dentified with farm paper work . 


peaks thus: 
“T think there is nothing more 
difficult’ to secure than a good 
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representation in line, for popular 
printing, of a mechanical P hieen 
and this means anything from a 
disc harrow to a milking machine. 
Artists, to begin with, are not 
very interested in their job. They 
assume, to begin with, that ‘not 
much can be made of it,’ which is 
exactly the wrong attitude. There 
is no reason why ‘a drawing of a 
plow or a tractor should not be 
as good to look upon, as artistic, 
as the most alluring figure com- 
position, but much depends upon 
the receptibility of the man who 
is assigned to the task. He must 
want to do it well and must study 
out its art possibilities. 

“T have known the day when it 
was necessary for us to have doz- 
ens of pen drawings made by 
various degrees of talent before 
we secured exactly what we 
wanted. ‘Easy enough to get fig- 
ure illustrations, but a simple line 
rendering of a gang plow! Noth- 
ing doing. I found -the, only 
method was to get in several 
young, ambitious chaps and bring 
them up in our methods. We 
coach them, show them the pit- 
falls. 

“And the main trouble seems 
to be the super-involved me- 
chanical illustration; the one that 
has far too much detail in it, or 
is shaded to the point where, 
when it is finally printed, it is 
involved, unpleasant to the eye. 
Only those who have had to buy 
this kind of commercial art can 
appreciate the difficulties involved. 
The men who could do it well 
are unwilling to bother with such 
assignments, and the purely com- 
mercial artists lack anything ap- 
proaching inspiration. And there 
you are. In the meanwhile, we 
are encouraging the better grade 
of talent by allowing them con- 
stantly more leeway.” 

There is more interest attached 
to these mechanical illustrations 
than you might imagine. That 
they are homely, of the soil, and 
permit of little in the way of spec- 
tacular display and composition, 
has held them back. Study of the 
many techniques is an assurance 
that even in this field, the illustra- 
tor and designer is striving to do 
much better things. 





Dealing with the 


What Is the Procedure in an Indust 
Promptly in 


April 4, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

For almost two years we have had an 
established organization at our mill, 
based on John Leitch’s book “Man 
to Man.” This organization of In- 
dustrial Democracy is analogous to the 
one used by the International Harves- 
ter Co. and the Wm. Demuth Co. We 
have found the plan successful in many 
ways and sincerely believe that it would 
be a benefit to all manufacturers that 
use it. 

At a recent meeting of our Senate 
(which is composed of the senior de- 
partment heads) the question came up 
as to the punctuality of the employees 
at the mill. For some months there 
has been a laxity and a general ten- 
dency toward tardiness in several of 
the departments. 

The general manager, who is also the 
employment manager, had on several 
occasions urged the department heads 
to speak to the delinquents, who in 
turn have done their utmost to bring 
their departments back to a state of 
punctuality. 

In two departments the department 
heads claim that after repeatedly speak- 
ing to some of the employees relative 
to tardiness and even after a threat of 
dismissal, they find that nothing can be 
accomplished. 

At the last meeting of the Senate, the 
employment manager suggested the fol- 
lowing method: 

After the department head has cau- 
tioned the employee relative to tardi- 
ness and the fault is not corrected, the 
employment manager (acting in the 
spirit of co-operation with the depart- 
ment head) asks privilege of speaking 
to the employee to see if he can remedy 
this fault before final dismissal. 

The employment manager is not to call 
the employee until he has first spoken 
to the department head. 

Nore:—A department head has the 
privilege of employing and discharging 
the employees of his department, act- 
ing in co-operation with the employment 
manager; in other words, he advises em- 
ployment manager of his wants and also 
consults him before dismissals. 

There are seven departments; vote 
stood .five in favor of above idea and 
two against. 

Strenuous objection is made to this 
idea by two of the department heads, 
who feel that even if the employment 
manager is able to accomplish the re- 
form of a tardy employee, it will rob 
the department head of his executive 
power, belittle him and disturb the 
morale of the employees of his depart- 
ment as well as other departments. 

With the above facts in view, the 
advertising manager suggests having 


Painters’ Inx settle the controversy 
and abide by your decision. 
May we prevail upon you for your 





Tardy Employee 


rial Democracy to Get Men to Report 
the Morning 


valued advice, and would also be 
thankful for the opinion of other manu- 
facturers in reference to the facts as 
outlined above. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


"TH John Leitch plan is known 

as industrial democracy. The 
details of its working out were 
described in Printers’ INK in the 
issue of May 8, 1919. Under this 
system a minority are supposed 
to acquiesce in the will of the ma- 
jority, else we have government 
by a balky minority which is in no 
sense democracy, industrial or 
otherwise. 

A five to two vote in favor of 
the employment manager’s sug- 
gestion should be binding upon 
the two department heads if they 
believe in democracy. The Sen- 
ate in the Leitch plan is usually 
composed of department heads 
and foremen. It is not elective. 
The Cabinet which deals with the 
large problems of management 
consists of the executive officers 
of the company, the House of 
Representatives is elected by the 
employees. In the large plants 
there is usually one representative 
for each 20 or 30 employees. Any 
change in hiring, firing, or any 
other matter vitally affecting em- 
ployees is usually suggested to the 
House and talked over there. Th: 
Cabinet or Senate has the power 
to initiate legislation by referring 
it in the form of suggestion to th 
House of Representatives. 

Under this plan it would seen 
that the House should have de 
cided upon the methods of cau 
tioning the tardy employee. Afte: 
full discussion of ways and mean 
it is hard to see how any questio: 
of “robbing the department head 
of his power” could have com 
up. In other words the method c 
warning and finally discharging 
tardy employee should be well ur 
derstood in an industrial demo 
racy because of its having bee 
fully discussed in advance. I 
many plants the representative i: 
the House speaks first to the ma 
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The Standing and Prestige 
of National Advertising 

Is Now Obtainable 

In Canada 


Experienced advertisers agree that National Magazines give to ad- 
vertised articles a National Standing, a Prestige and a Quality 
Reputation that no other kind of advertising has ever been able 
to give. 


Since merchandising processes in the United States and Canada 
are very much alike, the influence of the magazines is just as 
important, their value just as great, their use just as necessary in 
one country as in the other. 


There is now available to the advertiser in Canada a worth-while 
volume of national sales making, prestige building, magazine cir- 
culation,—just as high in quality and practically as large in pro- 
portion to population as is employed by the majority of the big, 
successful advertisers in the United States. 


Magazines in Canada have the same high standing with their 
readers; they have the same superiority of physical appearance 
and make-up; the same long life and nation-wide distribution; 
and they have the same appeal to the “leadership” families. 


First among the several really good magazines of 
Canada stands 


MACLEAN'S 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE” 


It offers circulation, plus prestige, plus buying power. 


It is the first publication to use and the broad base upon which 
to build a successful campaign in this country. Some of the most 
experienced advertisers concentrate their entire Canadian effort in 
this one medium. 


Rates, A.B.C. Data and 
Sample Copies on Request 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 


183 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Branch Offices in Canada: Branch Offices in U. 8. A.: 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver New York—1606 St. James Bidg., 1133 Broadway 
Great Britain: Boston—734 Old South Building. 
88 Fleet St. E. C. London. Chicago—1401 Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson St. 
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or woman he represents on the 
question of tardiness. If this does 
not get the desired results it is re- 
ferred to a standing committee on 
tardiness composed of represen- 
tatives. This committee recom- 
mends dismissal of the tardy em- 
ployee if he does not mend his 
ways after the two warnings. In 
the industrial democracy as prac- 
ticed in most plants, the House of 
Representatives or its committee 
has the power to recommend the 
removal of a foreman even, for 
incompetence. 

In the William Demuth Com- 
pany a committee of the House 
was appointed by the House to 
work out rules of penalties for 
tardiness. The recommendations 
included a provision that “any em- 
ployee who comes late or stays 
away without a proper excuse for 
one day during the two weeks’ 
period loses one-quarter of his 
dividend. If this happens twice 
he loses one-half, three times 
three-quarters, and if it occurs 
four times in the period he loses 
it all.” If the usual dividend 
which is a part of the system in 
most places is a part of the plan 
at our correspondent’s plant, it 
would seem that some _ such 
method would have been  sug- 
gested by the House of Represen- 
tatives itself. In a real democracy, 
power to warn and suggest re- 
moval for incompetence or tardi- 
ness rests with it. Who actually 
tells the worker or puts the pink 
slip in his pay envelope is not so 
important as carrying out the idea 
of industrial democracy, which 
means rule by a majority of the 
representatives—[Ed. PRinTERS’ 
INK 


Another Chain Store’s Sales 


Increased in March 


The sales of the S. S. Kresge Co., 
chain store system, for the month of 
March were $4,642,223, compared with 
sales in March, 1920, of $4,174,175, an 
increase of $468,048. 


M. Fitz, who formerly had charge 
of Fine Pacific Coast advertising of the 
Firestone Tire Company, is now with the 
Rodgers Addressing Bureau, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Accounts with Williams & 
Saylor Agency 


Williams & Saylor, Inc., recently e 
tablished in New York, has secure 
title through purchase from the re 
ceivers of the Atlas Advertising Agenc\ 
Inc., to the tangible properties of th 
latter corporation. The executives 
the new corporation are Ralph W. Wi 
liams, president and treasurer, in charg 
of planning and merchandising; Henr 
H. Saylor, vice-president and secretar 
in charge of presentation; William | 
Gibbons, assistant treasurer; Kennet 
MacIntyre, in charge of space and m 
diums; Wm. F. Adams, in charge « 
research. 

Among the clients of the new agen 
are the M. M. Importing Compan 
“Dunhill” pipes and tobacco; Clevelar 
Auto Sales Corporation; Frutchey Si 
Shop; George Howe, real estate; Er 
pire Silk Co., “Empire Loomcraft”’ sil! 
Delafield Estate; Hulett Motor ( 
Company; Hornblower & Weeks, inve 
ment securities; Larchmont Garde: 
Realty Co.; Miss Swift, interior de 
rator; The National Retail Merchants’ 
Association; Prince George Hotel. 


General Electric Record Sales 
in 1920 


During 1920 the General Electric Con 
pany, for the first time in its history, ré 
ceived orders aggregating more tha 
$300,000,000. At the same time the 
value of its sales billed touched a new 
high record figure of $275,758,487, an 
increase of $45,778,504 compared wit! 
that of the preceding year. Owing to 
heavy write-offs for inventories, how 
ever, the net profits for the year were 
smaller than those of 1919. Net ear 
ings, after all charges, including taxes 
amounted in 1920 to $22,182,288, « 
$15.92 a share earned on the $139,026,90 
of the company’s capital stock outstand 
ing, which contrasts with $25,077,971, or 
$20.80 a share on its outstanding stock 
in 1919. 


United Cigar Sales Increased in 
March 


The United Cigar Stores Company 
America for the month of March reports 


sales of $6,472,581, compared wit 
$6,075,258 in the same month in 19: 
and $4,891,531 in 1919. For the fir 
three months of this year sales wer 
$18,164,219, against $16.851,658 in 19: 
and $12,933,421 in 1919. 


Haynes Company Increases 
Appropriation 

The Haynes Automobile Company, 
Kokomo, Ind., has just approved an ¢ 
larged appropriation for newspaper a 
vertising to be done during the ne 
three months. The effort will be ger 
eral and much of it will be made 
co-operation with Haynes dealers a 
distributors. 
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Over Eighty Thousand Answers 
to One Advertisement 


That is what the Bedell Company of 
19 West 34th Street, New York City, re- 
ceived from their full-page advertisement 
in the February issue of Pictorial Review. 


To the best of our knowledge and be- 
lief, this is the greatest number of replies 
that has ever been received from any 
single advertisement in any publication. 


Twoand One-Quarter Million 


(2,250,000) 


Circulation Guaranteed 


Of Which at Least 95% Is to Be Net Paid, or 
Pro-Rata Rebate 


(Effective with October, 1921, Issue) 


This is the largest guaranteed circulation of 
any magazine published 


Pictorial Review 


(Member A. B. C.) 


halon 


Advertising Director 
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Two great paper merchants tell 
why Systems Bond meets aver- 
age needs in New York 


By long experience with the 
largest and most discriminat- 
ing buyers of bond paper in the 
world, two leading New York 
paper merchants have con- 
cluded thatSystems Bondis the 
typical bond paper of modern 
ousiness. In putting themselves 
on record they add the verdict 
of great distributors tothetesti- 
mony of the trade on the gen- 
“ 
eral acceptance of “the bond 
paper of business”. 
Writes Mr. E. E. Wright, Presi- 
dent of the Miller & Wright 
Paper Company: 
“We have ascertained through our 
printing friends the preferences of 
purchasing agents and office man- 
agers of a great many nationally- 
known corporations in the Metro- 
politan District. 
“The typical requirement for letter- 
heads and office forms seems to be: 
A bond paper with enough rag-con- 
tent to give flexibility and perma- 
nence at a price low enough to 
permit standardization in all de- 
partments. 
“Systems Bond, we have discovered, 
meets the requirements in a majority of 
cases.” 


And this is how Mr. Alfred 
Kinn, Vice-president and Gen- 
eral Manager of the J. E. Linde 
Paper Company, sums up the 
demand for Systems Bond 
among the bond paper users 
of New York: 

“There is something indicative ot 
the New York spirit in the brisk 
‘crackle’ of a sheet of Systems Bond 
“That is one reason we find not only 
great corporations, but the business 
and professional specialists who de 
mand a quality bond, choosing Sys 
tems Bond to carry just that impres 
sion that is so essential to their 
standing.” 


Your printer can tell you 


Systems Bond is carefully seasoned 
by loft-drying and has also the 
content of rag that gives refined 
texture and life to the better grades 


of bond. 

On Systems Bond your printer car 
execute letterheads that express ade- 
quately thecharacter of you and your 
organization. A good investment at 
any price —at the price you pay for 
Systems Bond, doubly so. 

Ask your printer to provide you with 
complete estimates for standardized 
Systems Bond business stationery 
and office forms. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


MUULANLAADUNitt 


The Rag-content Loft-dried Pape 
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Systems Bond Distributors 


Albany W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
Atlanta—Sloan Paper Company 
Baltimore—Baltimore Paper Co., Inc. 
Boston—The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
Buffalo—The Disher Paper Company 
Chicago—Swigart Paper Company 
The Paper Mills’ Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cleveland—The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
Des Moines—Pratt Paper Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Harrisburg—Donaldson Paper Company 
Kansas City—Benedict Paper Company 
os Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisville—The Rowland Company 
Manila, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company 
Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
Nashville—Clements Paper Company 
Newark—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
‘ew Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
New York—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
Norfolk-—R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Inc., 
a. 


Omaha—Carpenter Paper Company 

Philadelphia—A. Hartung & Company 
Riegel & Company, Inc. 

Pittsburgh—General Paper & Cordage Co. 

Portland, Me.—C. H. Robinson Company 

Portland, Ore.—Blake, McFall Company 

Richmond Virginia Paper Company 

Salt Lake City—Carpenter Paper Company 

of Uta ; 

San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Seattle—American Paper Company 

Spokane—Spokane Paper and Stationery Co. 

Springfield, Mass.—The Paper House of New 

England 

St. Louis—Beacon Paper Company 

St. Paul—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 

Tacoma—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Co. 

Washington—R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
Virginia Paper Company 

Winnipeg, Canada—The Barkwell Paper Co. 

Export—A. M. Capen's Sons, Inc., NewYork 

W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., 
London, England 

Envelopes — United States Envelope Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Box Stationery—C. E. Weyand & Co., 

New York City 


Tablets—J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


To Printers 


If you want to know the full 
possibilities of constructing 


letterheads on 


‘the bond 


paper of business”, write your 
nearest Systems Bond distrib- 
utor for our sample book of 
weights and colors—and speci- 
men letterheads executed on 
Systems Bond. 











Prepared by The H. K. McCann Company 
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—always say 


“P.& A.” 





EXT time, when you must have 

electrotypes, stereotypes or mats 
of exceptional printing quality — say 
“P & A” to the production man or 
purchasing agent. 


That's the only kind we ever make 
here—and we've been doing it con- 
tinuously for over 20 years: 


If you are interested in better, more 
successful advertising—you'll want to 
know more about “P & A” service. 


A post card will do it. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 


Electrotypes - Mats + Stereotypes 
714 Federal Street Chicago 

















Letting Your Customers Settle Your 
Copy Problem 


llow a Retailer for a Nationally Advertised Product Found Out the True 
Opinion of His Customers 


| Pisieaied once in a while the big 

4 manufacturer or his retail dis- 
ibutor is curious to know how 
is advertising is getting across 
» Mr. Jim Smith, who lives on 
Main Street, and Mrs. Johnson, 
ho lives in the 

second house 


their striking advertising of Gotham 
Hosiery. They got their first i 
mation that their advertising ° 
might be objectionable to some 
readers when they received an 
anonymous letter last month, This 
letter stated 
that a group of 





n the right on 
Maple Avenue. 
\n advertiser 
may go on, year 
after year, run- 
ning the kind of 
copy he thinks 
is 100 per cent, 
and remain in 
ignorance how 
it is affecting 
the people who 
buy his product. 
Many tests have 
heen used by 
big manu factur- 
ers to discover 
the fundamental 
facts of cus- 
tomer’s prefer- 
ences, their likes 
and idiosyncra- 
sies. Sometimes 
an anonymous 
letter enables 
the man to start 
a real investiga- 
tion which un- 


covers surpris- $2 


HUBnibss 


1020-22-24-26 Walnut 


ing facts. 
Woolf Broth- 
ers, Kansas 
City, who run 
a men’s store, 





When you add 

the windy days of spring 

to the short skirts prescribed 
of Fashion 
you have good reason 

to see that the name “Gotham” 

is on your silk stockings! 
Gotham Gold Stripe Silk Hose, 


with a patent stitch near the top 
which prevents the running of garter tears, 


women from the 
Atheneum Club 
had met at one 
of the member’s 
homes, “where 
various vital 
questions -of the 
day pertaining 
to the welfare 
of our city was 
discussed.” The 
anonymous let- 
ter said further, 
among other 
things (and the 
grammar is un- 
censored) : “We 
particularly and 
emphatically dis- 
approve of such 
pictures as the 
enclosed, and as 
many of these 
ladies who at- 
tended this meet- 
I referred to 
above are cus- 
tomers of yours, 
and have signi- 
fied that if these 
pictures are not 
toned down con- 
siderably, they 
will come to you 








with depart- 
ments catering 
to women’s high- 
grade trade, 
have solved the problem of the 
anonymous letter in an interesting 
wa Their method, which itself 
relics upon advertising, may be 
found adaptable by others who 
face the same problem. 

These distributors for some time 
have won more than local fame. for 


. 
ONE OF THE BREEZY ILLUSTRATIONS THAT 
MET WITH PROTEST 


in person, and 
also cease buy- 
ing your ladies’ 
wearing apparel, 
it would seem to us that it is to 
your interest to suggest to your ad- 
vertising man that he show greater 
respect to we women in his dis- 
plays.” And, further: “Now please 
do not let us have to come to you 
in person about this, as we are 
sorry to have to do even this, but 
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there are other clubs in the city 
beginning to agitate this very thing 
also.” It was signed “A Friend.” 

On Monday, March 21, the 
company used large space in the 
newspapers and published the let- 
ter, reproducing two advertise- 
ments with it that were the sub- 
. ject of comment by the irate cor- 
respondent. Beneath the two 
pictures and the reproduction of 
the anonymous letter, Woolf 
Brothers said: “Ordinarily we 
would think it beneath our dignity 
to pay any attention whatsoever 
to an anonymous communication, 
but we have an earnest desire not 
to offend any of our customers or 
readers of our ads, so we invite 
you to write and tell us your view 
in regard to the _ illustrations 
shown above, as well as those we 
use in general—but please do not 
sioop to anonymity—we will keep 
all letters confidential.” 

As Mr. Cartlich, the advertising 
manager, said to a representative 
of Printers’ Ink: “I felt sure 
that the bulk of the membership 
of the Atheneum did not feel 
the way the ungrammatical one 
did, and the advertisement was 
run in order to get the opinion of 
other members of that organiza- 
tion as well as to arouse interest 
in Gotham Silk Hose. 

“We were literally flooded with 
testimonials. Even. yet, though it 
has been nearly two weeks since 
we asked for opinions, we receive 
two or three letters a day, and we 
are told that our advertising has 
been a leading topic of conversa- 
tion all over the city since the 
controversy began.” 

Some of these testimonials were 
run in big space under the heading, 
“Honi soit qui mal y pense.” One 
reply said, “The Atheneum as a 
club should not be quoted by in- 
dividual members except with the 
permission of the board of man- 
agers or for them.” 

One young man wrote as fol- 
lows: “The anonymous letter was 
exceedingly amusing from the 
standpoint of an eighteen-year-old 
fellow. What fellow would bother 
looking at an ad to see a picture 
of a good-looking pair of silk hose 
when he can see the real thing by 
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just watching the girls go by? Le 
the would-be reformers start ii 
on the girls instead of their pic 
tures.” 

Out of the more than one hun 
dred replies received, only nin 
were answers from people wh 
agreed with the writer of the orig 
inal letter. All of the communi 
cations except about a dozen wer 
signed. “The surprising and grati 
fying part of the controversy wa 
in the number of readers wh 
praised our advertising,” said M: 
Cartlich. “Fully three-fourths o 
those who replied said that thx 
read Woolf Brothers’ advertisin 
as regularly as they do the head 
lines. A great many recalle| 
‘good ads’ which had appeared : 
the past, one woman mentioning 
two in the same sentence—one oi 
which appeared six years ago, the 
other this spring. Taking it all 
in all, we are much pleased with 
the result of the advertising, and 
whether this had anything to do 
with it or not, our silk hosiery) 
section was so busy last Saturda) 
that it was necessary to bring 
salesmen from all other depart- 
ments of the store to cope with the 
demand.” 

Thus a big retail establishment, 
a distributor for a nationally ad- 
vertised line of hosiery, found out 
what its customers really thought 
without being frightened by one 
anonymous letter. A similar in 
vestigation by big national adver 
tisers might bring to light some 
very interesting angles on policy 
and suggestions for future copy. 


J. E. O’Connor Manages 
Murray Printing Co. 


J. E. O’Connor, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the George Seto 
Thompson Company, direct mail ad 
tising, Chicago, has become gen 
manager of .the Murray Printing ( 
pany of that city 


D. E. Robinson Joins with 
Ohio Agency 


Donald FE. Robinson, , = « 
count manager for The Albert P. Hill 
Company, te of Pittsburgh, as 
joined The Frailey Advertising (om 
pany, of Youngstown, Ohio. He i- in 
charge of Pennsylvania sales for the 
agency. 
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No. 6—A little history of continuity 
advertising and results obtained 
therefrom. Published by permission 
of the advertiser. 








H. W. BAKER LINEN CO. 


IMPORTERS OF LINEN 
Wholesale dealers in Blankets, 
Beddings, Sheets, Pillow-Cases. 


41 Worth Street 


New York, Dec. 30, 1920. 


ASSOCIATION MEN, 
A. P. Opdyke, Advertising Mgr., 

347 Madison Ave., 

New York City. 
Gentlemen : 

Seldom, if ever, does the opportunity afford 
itself for a business house to express their appre- 
ciation for the services rendered in connection 
with a business proposition, and we appreciate 
this opportunity of expressing to you our appre- 
ciation for the co-operation and service you have 
always given to us in connection with our’ busi- 
ness. We have found the list of anticipated 
buyers you have sent to us very beneficial, but 
only beneficial where we used every means in 
our power to follow the leads up which in a great 
majority of cases have resulted in their doing 
business with us. 

With our very best regards, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
H. W. BAKER LINEN COMPANY. 
L. C. WALKER. 


LCW :MDB: 














These results are due to a combination of 
circulation value and the unique service we 
render our advertisers. Put this service be- 
hind your goods. Ask us about it. 


ASSOCIATION MEN 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 


New York Chicago 

















Retail Chain and Catalogue Join 
in Selling Effort 


Harsh & Chapline Shoe Company Plans System of Local Stores to Sup 
plement Direct-Mail Advertising 


ILL the chain store and the 
retail mail-order idea work 
together ? 

This question first came up 
when the United Retail Stores 
Corporation interests secured con- 
trol of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Now it arises again in connection 
with the efforts of the Harsh & 
Chapline Shoe Company, of Mil- 
waukee, to find an outlet for 
more than a million and a half 
pairs of shoes each year. 

Printers’ INK of January 27, 
told how Harsh & Chapline had 
decided to put out a mail-order 
catalogue and compete directly 
with the local stores for the re- 
tail trade in their product—the 
“Lion” shoe.. The catalogue price 


to the wearer was to be so nearly 
the price to the retailer that the 


latter would have no chance for 
a satisfactory profit if he met the 
maker’s competition. 

Since that time the company 
has been experimenting with the 
retail store proposition in its own 
behalf. And out of this has come 
a tentative decision to establish 
a chain of retail shoe stores as 
a part of a general selling effort 
in which a catalogue will be the 
leading factor. 

Soon after Harsh & Chapline’s 
radical move of cutting off the 
retailer and selling shoes direct 
had been announced, the com- 
pany established a retail store in 
its factory. This is quite a dis- 
tance away from the main re- 
tail - section of Milwaukee and 
would be expected, ordinarily 
speaking, to cater to neighbor- 
hood trade only. But advertise- 
ments run in the Milwaukee 
newspapers gained an immediate 
city-wide response. The logical 
thing under the circumstances 
seemed to be the establishment of a 
downtown store and then to ex- 
tend the retail selling activities to 
other towns. The latter develop- 
ment is in progress as_ these 


124 


words are written. It will be in 
the nature of an experiment, oi 
course, but the company’s obje 
is to push the chain store idea a 
rapidly as possible and to estal 
lish stores in strategic points a 
quickly as events may justify. 

The prices charged by the ré 
tail stores will be the same a 
those quoted in the catalogu: 
The details of the advertising 
plan are in the making and will 
be fashioned largely on the basis 
of what will be learned as the 
selling effort progresses. But it 
is probable that the catalogue, the 
general advertising and the local 
retail store advertising will work 
in the closest harmony. The ad- 
vertising in national mediums, 
farm papers and newspapers will 
carry an institutional message in 
behalf of Lion shoes as a brand 
and at the same time angle for 
catalogue requests. Newspaper 
publicity naturally will centre 
about the local store, at the sam¢ 
time promoting the interests of 
the catalogue. 


LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR FOR CATALOGU! 


The local store can be in effect 
a distributing centre for business 
stirred up by the catalogue as 
well as by the newspaper adver- 
tising. Farmers and people in 
surrounding towns who have the 
catalogue can go to the local 
store if they choose and buy 
shoes at the prices listed in the 
catalogue. Or they can send their 
orders in direct. The store can 
boost the catalogue and vice versa. 
With the general advertising 
effort back of the whole thing, 
there ought to be a well rounded 
out appeal and an effective scll- 
ing machine that really could do 
things. 

Printers’ INK asked the head 
of one of the country’s largest 
business institutions dealing with 
retailers what he thought of tie 

(Continued on page 129) 
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Obviously 


600,000 modern Priscillas* 
paying 20 cents for a publica- 
tion only a fraction of the 
size of a “merely women’s 


magazine” are more valu- 


able to you than many times 
that number of ordinary 
women. 


Modern Priscilla 
BOSTON 


501 Fifth Ave. Peoples’ Gas Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


*PRISCILLA (fem. noun) 
one who delights in her 
home, good housekeeper. 
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TRIBUNE 
Gain 
22,900 
AMERICAN 
Gain 
21.000 


WORLD 
Gain 
20,800 


Gain 


Tribune 22,905 
American 21,040 
World’ - 20,878 
Times - 3589 
Herald’ - - = «| 12,803 


HERALD 
t 
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New Vork Tribune 


LED all New York City seven day Morn- 
ing Newspapers in Circulation Gains 
during the year ending March 31, 1921. 


On the opposite page are the Circulation 

Gains and Losses based on the Sworn 

Government Statements of these News- . 

papers as of March 31, 1921, compared 
with March 31, 1920 


The net paid daily average circulation 
of the New York Tribune for six months 
ending March 31, 1921, was 


142,384 


The Better the Neighborhood 
The Bigger the Tribune Circulation 


New Dork Tribune 


First to Last the Truth. News — Editorials — Advertisements 
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“Sixty-five percent now; one 
hundred percent by June!” 


- Studebaker cars are being turned out in South Bend 
at the rate of 115 a day. By June Ist the new and 
modern plant of the Studebaker Corporation will be 
endeavoring to meet a world-wide demand with 200 


cars a day! 


This means opportunity for South Bend merchants 
and a productive market for manufacturers in the 
extensive Northern Indiana-Southern Michigan 
Trade Territory, every corner of which is reached 
by The South Bend News-Times—Morning, Eve- 
ning, Sunday. 


Include South Bend in your late Spring-early 
Summer campaign. If you’ve any questions about 
your distribution or the potential market in this ter- 
ritory, our merchandising department will be glad to 
answer them. 


Business is good in South Bend. 


SouTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


Morning Evening Sunday 


J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 
W. R. ARMSTRONG, Advertising Manager 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE & WOODMAN, INC. 


Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Harsh & Chapline venture, Al- 
though naturally not wanting to 
be quoted, he gave it as his judg- 
ment that the idea in itself was 
ound and that it ought to go 

hrough if it is backed up by a 
sufficient amount of courage and 
-apital. 

“Of course, it takes time to 
yut Over any big business prop- 
sition,” he said. “Especially is 
this true in the case of a mail- 
order business. The Harsh & 
Chapline firm won’t find it easy. 
I doubt if it will sell half as 
many shoes this year as it did 
last. But if it has the money to 
keep things going and will stand 
hitched a sufficient time, I believe 
the thing will go over.” 

George R. Harsh, president of 
the company, in conversation with 
a Printers’ INK representative, 
expressed himself confidently as 
to his concern’s ability to keep 
on good terms with the banker 
while the big proposition is be- 
ing worked through. 

And ds to courage, there cer- 
tainly is plenty of that around the 
shoe plant. 


Campaigns Coming from 
New Haven Agency 


The Beck Advertising Service, New 
Haven, Conn., is handling the accounts 
of The Marvoil Soap Company, of Nor- 
walk, Conn.; Wemadit Specialty Kitchen, 
of Pleasantville, N. J.; the Whytonic 
Company, of New aven; and the 
Pepsinic Seltzer Company, Worcester, 
Mass, Campaigns are now in prepara- 
tion for all of these accounts. 

This agency has recently incorporated 
the Manufacturers Selling Agency, a 
distributing organization. 


New Accounts with Empire 
Service 

The Empire Advertising Service, New 

York, is now handling the accounts of 

S. S. Krams & Co., New York, coffee and 

sugar; Connecticut Shirt Co., shirts and 

eralls; Reliable Thread Co., Hawley- 

Conn., thread; D. A. Himadi & 

New York, chemicals; and Barton, 

ice and Willson, New York, antique 
furniture and interior decorating. 


Melbourne Agencies Unite 


_The business of E, A. Price, adver- 
tising, Melbourne, Australia, has been 
absoried by The Paton Advertising Ser- 


vice, Mr, Price and his staff have joined 
the Paton organization. 
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Bulk of Canadian Foreign 
Trade with United States 


Canada’s trade with the United States 
during the year ended February 28, 
1921, exceeded that of all others com- 
bined, according to figures compiled by 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Canada’s total world trade for this 
period was $2,504,271,678, compared with 
$2,240,000,000 for twelve months ended 
Febrfiary, 1920, 58 per cent of it with 
the United States. 

The total imports were $1,290,067,546, 
an increase of $297,000,000. Purchases 
from the United States were $887,380,- 
983, an increase of $124,000,000, and 
from the United Kingdom $223,001,254, 
an increase of $117,000,000. Thus over 
two-thirds of Canada’s total imports 
came from the United States. 

Canadian exports were $1,214,204,132, 
a decrease of $32,000,000. Exports to 
the United States were $531,678,226, an 
increase of $95,000,000, Exports to the 
United Kingdom were $322,563,091, a 
decrease of $184,000,000. Nearly one- 
half of Canada’s total exports went to 
the United States. 

The figures show an adverse balance of 
$76,000,000 as compared with a favor- 
able balance of $253,000,000 a year ago. 

While trade with the United States in- 
creased $219,000,000, the adverse bal- 
ance against Canada in this trade was 
$336,000,000, an increase of only 
$30,000,000. 


Georgia Bankers Plan Co-oper- 


ative Advertising Campaign 


At the recent joint convention of the 
Georgia Bankers Association and the 
Country Bankers Association of Georgia, 
a committee was appointed for the pur- 
pose of putting on a co-operative cam- 
paign of advertising. 

Wilson. M. Hardy, president of The 
Citizens Bank, of Rome, Ga., who was 
made chairman of a joint advertising 
committee, tells Printers’ Inx that the 
association is now endeavoring to raise 
the funds for this campaign on the basis 
of 50 cents per $1,000 capital and sur- 
plus of each bank in the State. “If we 
are successful in raising the fund,” he 
says, “we purpose to furnish every daily 
and all the important weeklies with copy 
designed to stress the importance of car- 
rying money in the bank instead of in 
the pocket or elsewhere. As the cam- 
paign progresses, we would also extend 
to other educational features, such as 
the importance of carrying a 20 per cent 
balance against borrowing, etc.” 


Breinig Paint Account, with 


Manternach 

The advertising account of Breinig 
Brothers, Inc., a paint and varnish 
manufacturing company, recently estab- 
lished at Hoboken, N. J., has been 
placed with the New York office of the 
Manternach Company, Inc, 

A dealer campaign in business papers 
is being undertaken, and will be fol- 
lowed by a consumer campaign in 
periodicals and newspapers. 





Private Brands B 


eing Advertised in 


Newspaper Campaign 


Brewster Gordon & Co. Find Advertising Angle for Wholesale Groce: 
Business 


By Martin 


UCH has been published in 

Printers’ INK during the 
last couple of years as to why 
the wholesale grocer should ad- 
vertise. The question has been 
discussed pro and con from every 
conceivable angle. As a rule, 
however, wholesalers have taken 
the position that they could not 
advertise, either because there is 
nothing for them to say, or else 
that their business is so peculiar 
that it cannot be presented prop- 
erly in advertising copy. 

Here and there, despite these 
alleged difficulties, an occasional 
wholesaler has found a way to 
advertise. One of the most re- 
cent converts to this idea is the 
old firm of Brewster Gordon & 
Co., Inc., of Rochester, N. Y. 
This concern has been in business 
nearly a half century, but has 
never done any consistent adver- 
tising until February of this year, 
when the present campaign 
started. 

The copy 
ternate days 


is appearing on al- 
in four Rochester 
daily newspapers. The space oc- 
cupies a position of 100 lines 
double column. An original bor- 
der, simulating the appearance of 
the company’s “Veteran” brand 
label, is being used in all the ad- 
vertising. A portrait of General 
Phil Sheridan is part of the trade- 
mark. Sheridan’s picture, there- 
fore, has been incorporated into 
the standardized border. 

From the standpoint of general 
advertising interest, the notable 
thing about this campaign is the 
subject matter of the copy. It 
is an out-and-out message in be- 
half of the company’s private 
brands. A number of products 
are packed under the Veteran 
trade name. Judging from the 
trend of the series so far, except 
the preliminary announcements 


Hastings, Jr. 


and aside from a special two 
weeks’ drive which was made on 
“F. W. D.” coffee, an entire piece 
of copy is devoted to each proi- 
uct. For instance, there is 
about tuna fish, which says: 

“Here’s a delicacy that may be 
treated as a mainstay in your 
Lenten diet. Veteran Brand 
Tuna Fish is packed on the Pa- 
cific Coast, where the flesh of 
tuna is considered a great deli- 
cacy; and because a finer meat can 
be procured by immediate pack- 
ing after being caught, we can 
guarantee its superiority. 

“Cut in dice for use in salads, 
Veteran Tuna sometimes passes 
for chicken. 

“We are privileged to offer the 
following recipe of the celebrated 
Westfield Domestic Science 
School, which will prove a val- 
uable addition to any housewife’s 
cook book,” etc. 

Naturally this campaign is in 
the nature of an experiment. 
Enough money has been appro- 
priated to try the idea out ade- 
quately the first year. If it 
works out well, and present indi- 
cations augur favorably, the com- 
pany plans to greatly extend it 
next year. 


one 


FOR WHOLESALERS TO 
ADVERTISE 


SOMETHING 


Why isn’t this an advertising 
plan that other wholesale grocers 
could follow? If a jobber is ir- 
retrievably committed to the pri- 
vate brand idea, why isn’t it logi- 
cal for him to advertise his 
brand? This suggestion is by no 
means new, but for some reason 
it has been seldom heeded. (ne 
reason for the objection to the 
private brand is that it seems un- 
necessary. It looks like an need- 
less duplication of a service ‘hat 
manufacturers are performing to 
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Male Voters and 
Star Subscribers 


Following is a statement of the number of 
male voters in Greater Kansas City compared 
by districts with the number of carrier sub- 
scribers to The Kansas City Star: 


Male Star 
Voters Subscribers 


Kansas City, Missouri.... 84,964 86,726 
Kansas City, Kansas 21,584 23,692 
Rosedale, Kansas 1,845 1,875 
Independence, Missouri .. 4,207 4,855 
Newsboys and Newsdealers 12,726 





GREATER KANSAS CITY 112,600 129,874 


Adding suburban and out-of-town circula- 
tion, The Kansas City Star has 220,000 paid 


subscribers. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Average Net Paid Circulation during March: 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


219,115 224,547 225,137 


‘hicago Office New York Office 
‘418 Century Bldg. 2 Rector Street 
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better advantage. But if despite 
this, there is a reason for private 
brands, the owners of them 
surely have something to adver- 
tise. The quickest and surest 
way to make these private brands 
stand for merchandise of definite 
quality is to advertise them. Give 
them an easily found identity. 

There is still another side from 
which the question should be 
viewed. The distribution of the 
average wholesale grocer is con- 
fined to a comparatively small 
radius. Brewster Gordon & Co. 
for example, cover the territory 
out of Rochester up to probably 
a hundred miles in some direc- 
tions. This gives them a nice, 
little, compact territory in which 
to operate. Usually an aggressive 
wholesaler attains a fairly inten- 
sive distribution in his field. He 
is therefore, in ideal position to 
advertise. He can carry on a ter- 
ritorial newspaper campaign and 
waste not a whit of his circula- 
tion. 

And in what better way can a 
wholesaler help his dealers? If 
he is asking them to sell his un- 
known private brands in compe- 
tition with the well-advertised 
brands of manufacturers, doesn’t 
he owe them a little advertising 
help? Incidentally such an ad- 
vertiser could make his copy 
carry some of the other competi- 
tive burdens of his customers. 
Brewster Gordon is trying to 
do this. At the top of each ad- 
vertisement there is a message 
in italics which is designed to 
help the local retailer in the 
minds of his trade. Some of the 
messages used are: 

“The neighborhood _ grocer 
knows intimately the local needs 
and preferences of his customers, 
and he buys accordingly.” 

“The neighborhood grocer 
takes pride in his community and 
in serving his customers to the 
best of his ability.” 

If a wholesaler is going to 
continue in the private brand 
business, he will find much to 
think about and probably some- 
thing to emulate in the current 
advertising activities of this 
Rochester concern. 
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It Earns Its Bread 


Fifteen advertisements comprised 
newspaper campaign recently complete: 
by the United Electric Light & ‘owe 
Company, New York, ion to a 
quaint the public with the vital conne 
tion and importance of central st 
tion service to that city’s industries ar 
thus, indirectly, to the people whi 
those industries serve. ne piece 
copy, headed “Ice and ne , 
says that: “Safeguarding the public 
health by providing adequate refriger 
tion and ice facilities for the preserv. 
tion of its food products is the mo 
strous task and responsibility that resis 
upon the ice and refrigerating compa 
nies of this city. So unfailing is their 

manufacture and distribution that we 
have come to accept this daily service as 
commonplace, with never a thought of 
its possible interruption. 

“The supply of electric service 
twenty-one plants in Manhattan for the 
refrigeration of 10,000,000 cubic feet 
cold storage space and the manufacture 
of 2,500 tons of ice each day is this 
company’s gladly assumed portion of tha 
responsibility.” 

Says Ralph Neummuller, advertising 
manager: “We have found that adve: 
tising of this nature creates a consid 
erable amount of good-will. It estab 
lishes a human bond between the public 
and ourselves and promotes friendly rela 
tions with our largest consumers, who 
are, of course, appreciative of our refer 
ences to the importance and faithful op 
eration of their businesses.” 
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Fonder 


and the 
Heart 


Houston Stock ExcHANnGEe 
OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 


Absence 


Hovston, Texas, March 18, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink Monthly, 

I would not —_ to say “The Monthly 
is the fondest thing I is of’—even 
though that ie of diction appears to 
be gaining an insidious hold on English- 
speaking people—via the immaculate 
“Satevepost.” 

But I do find that when my March 
number failed to arrive on the desig: 
nated date a weariness assailed my soul, 
and I damned Burleson, his predeces- 
sors, successor, heir, executor and as- 
signs, with curses not loud but deep 

Consulting an eminent psychoanalyst, 
it chanced that I was informed I had not 
as yet sent m check to you for my sub- 
scription to Printers’ Ink Monthly! The 
revelation quite unnerved me for the 
time, but after a mild stimulant I find I 
have recovered sufficiently to sign my 
name and hand you herewith check for 
one year’s subscription to your justly 
famous magazine, than which the typo- 
graphic art has produced nothing more 
worthy. 

Do me the favor, messieurs, to sec to 
it instantly that my name is entered upon 
your list of subscribers, and that ‘my 
March number is post-hasted to me with- 
out more ado. 


James L. Wootso 
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ARD Rates Data SERVICE 


CheNational Authority 
526 Fort Street West DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Apr. 14,1921 
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Speed--Accuracy--Convenience at your 
Finger Tips 


Every user of advertising whether 
large or small has always needed 
accurate information about 
media. He has needed this ser- 
vice put up in a simple, complete 
and convenient form. There are 
questions arising hourly needing 
prompt decision. 


Rates--Circulation 


These of course are very important 
points. They are THOROUGHLY 
CovERED as well as every other LEast 
Bit of information. S.R.DS. 1s 
A SERVICE and was conceived and 
developed to its present state of 
completeness by men of foresight and 
experience. These same men are ON 
THE Jos CoNSTANTLY to not only hold 
up the present high standard but to 
develop it and improve it to meet 
every changing condition. 


=_ FREE--10 Days’ Trial--Without Obligation 
4 Here is YOUR chance to prove for your- 


ep 
nalyst, 
ad not 
1y sub- 
y! The 
or the 
find I 
zn my 
ck for 
justly 
} typo- 
} more 


sec to 
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so 





self without obligation the claims we make. 
Fill in your name and address and mail this 
coupon to us. You will receive the current 
issue—use it ten days, then decide. It’s the 
fairest plan you can imagine. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
A Golden Field 


Per capita valuation on the assessed value of prop 


erty, $1,295.18. 


Ratable wealth per capita based on savings deposits, 
bank and manufacturing shares, miscellaneous and 
public service corporations, $1,067.01. 


Life insurance divided per capita among all the popu- 
lation greater than any other state. 


Over-subscribed the Liberty Loans by $42,264,170, 
or more than $70 a head for every man, woman and 


child in the state IN EXCESS PAYMENT. 


Averaging the savings banks’ deposits and other par- 
ticipating accounts, counting every family as four 
persons, the result is $1,200 to a family. 


Ten miles from Providence to the Massachusetts 


border. 


Six cities within one hour of the Providence City 
Hall—three of them within 30 minutes. 


Trading area of a million population. 


But Read the Opposite Page for the Real Story 








THE PROVIDENCE NEWS 


JOHN A. HENNESSY, JAMES C. GARRISON, 
President and Editor Vice-President and Advertising Director 


Publishers’ Representatives: 
New York and Boston: Payne, Burns & Smith, Inc. 
Chicago, St. Louis and Detroit: The G. Logan Payne Co. 
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Purchasing Power Seen in the 
Rhode Island Cash Box 


Population of Iowa, 2,404,071. Paid in excess profits 
tax and income tax and miscellaneous federal taxes, 


1920, $40,312,788.65. 
Rhode Island, population 604,397. This is one-fourth 


of lowa. Paid in excess profits, income and miscel- 


laneous federal taxes, 1920, $44,452,922.81. 


Population of the Dakotas, Montana and Nebraska 
combined, 2,656,006. Total of all federal taxes, 
1920, $41,845,159.87. 


Rhode‘Island, population 604,397; taxes paid, 
$44,452,922.81. 


The three New England states of Maine, Vermont 
and New Hampshire have a total population of 
1,563,575. In 1920 they paid in federal taxes 
$42,045,355.25. Rhode Island, population 604,397, 
paid $44,452,922.81. 


Tennessee, within a fraction of four times the popu- 
lation, paid in national taxes eight millions less than 


Rhode Island. 


West Virginia, with more than twice the population, 
was eleven millions behind. Rhode Island paid more 


than West Virginia, plus Idaho and Wyoming. THAT 
IS THE STORY. 


Purchasing power concentrated in the smallest state 
of the Union and the most densely populated; urban 
population 97%; the manufacturing jewelry centre of 
the country, leader in the best textiles, producer per 
capita of more machine tools than any place on earth. 
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Besides the national adver- 
tising campaign, what are 
you going to do for your 
dealers, especially with 
respect to— 





Window Displays, 
Box Labels, 
Selling Helps, 
Etc., etc.? 


There are fifty or more 
things to think over. 


Let us help. 














CAMPBELL- EWALD COMPANY 


Advertising 
CHICAGO DETROIT § NEW YORK 





How Much Is “Enough” for a 
Booklet P 


Copy Writers Seem Willing to Consider an Offer of One Hundred 
Dollars 


Hoyt’s Service, Inc. 
New York, April 4, 1921. 


litor of Printers’ Ink: 

On page 167 of the March 3ist issue 
f Printers’ Inx there appears a won- 
derful advertisement which should be of 
interest to copy writers. It is a classi- 
fied ad and occupies over half a column, 
showing that the man who put it in is 
not afraid to spend his money. In this 
dvertisement he addresses the copy 
writer and, in addition, a character 
known as Mr. Adman. He invites such 
people to compete for a very wonderful 
stake that he is going to put up. He 
Savs: 

“| am tired paying good money to and 
wasting valuable time with the profes- 

yal adman who grinds out copy with 
a rubber stamp. Right now I want a 
booklet written telling a story of ab- 
sorbing interest, full of interesting per- 
sonalities, touched with the romance of 
America’s greatest achievements. It is 
a story which should thrill the heart 

f the man-who is born with that touch 
to his work which lifts him above the 


“T want to find a real writer gifted 

vith that rare touch of genuine sales- 
manship. I want a man who can stick 
unalterably to the truth and who can 
put the punch and glow to his copy 
that makes the reader buy. 

“To the man who can deliver the ac- 
epted copy for this booklet I will pay 
$100. I will further give him additional 
spare-time work on a remunerative basis 
for a probationary period. If he makes 

od he will obtain the position of ad- 
verti sing manager for a most successful 
industrial company—a company which is 
rapidly approaching a position of Na- 
| prominence.” 

ie reader is told that to the man 
vho can deliver the goods will be paid 
$100 cash, all at one time. There are 
no reservations: you can send in your 
ooklet, and if he accepts it he will 
give $100 cash money; and, moreover, 
to this fortunate creature, he states 
that he will give additional spare-time 
work on an equally remunerative basis. 

Now all ye shades of John Kennedys, 
Charles Austin Bateses and Roy Dur- 
stines get busy; for Printers’ Ink, 
through its classified columns, has 
brought you a wonderful opportunity. 
You can obtain, provided you are the 
successful contestant, for the trivial 
labor connected with writing a booklet, 
the munificent sum of $100! Should 
you win this wonderful capital prize 
let us hope that you will not squander 
it all on living, but that you will in- 
vest at least part of it in bonds for 
the c hildren who are to come after you. 

Surely the copy writers of America 


are to be congratulated on the oppor- 
tunities which are afforded to them 
through the classified columns of Print- 
ers’ Inx! 
Hoyrt’s Service, Inc., 
Cuartes W. Hoyt, 
President. 


HE first thing the editor did 

upon receipt of Mr. Hoyt’s 
letter, was to consult with the 
gentleman in charge of PRINTERS’ 
Inx’s Classified Department. He 
reported that up to that time he 
had had the pleasure of forward- 
ing 259 answers to the advertiser 
in question, and more were com- 
ing with every mail. As to 


whether these all represent in- 
cipient John E. Kennedys, Charles 
Austin Bateses and Roy Durstines, 
deponent sayeth not. 

Next the editor bethought him 
of the days when Charles Austin 


Bates (himself) used to purvey 
advertising copy to all and sundry 
for a consideration, declaring that 
even if the price did seem a trifle 
high, the copy was worth it. And 
sure enough, the back files of 
Printers’ INK disclosed the 
shameless truth. “Five dollars is 
my minimum price for a short 
circular” (this is Mr. Bates talk- 
ing now, you understand), “and 
one of ordinary length is more 
likely to cost fifteen dollars, The 
minimum price on booklets is 
fifteen dollars. I have prepared 
a number of eight-page booklets 
of a certain style, which I am 
generally able to supply in lots of 
five thousand for between thirty 
and forty dollars, according to the 
subject treated of.” In mitigation 
of this latter enormity it should 
be noted that the price included 
the cost of printing. 

Indeed, a brief study of the ad- 
vertising columns of the PriNTERS’ 
InK of that day showed clearly 
that the regular, normal price for 
booklet copy was a dollar a page, 
and had the Lever Act been in ex- 
istence Mr. Bates’ career might 
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have been cut off in its. bud and 
bloom. 

That was in 1895, and in 1921 
there are apparently a_ sizeable 
number of folks who are willing 
to do for $100 what Charles Aus- 
tin Bates did for $15 and up. The 
dollar has shrunk considerably in 
twenty-six years, but a hundred 
of them will still entitle their pos- 
sessor to respect at the butcher’s 
and the grocer’s, and it is worthy 
of note that Mr. Bates had con- 
siderable overhead to take care of, 
while most of the applicants for 
this $100 job have none. A hun- 
dred dollars is—a hundred dol- 
lars. And while it won’t go very 
far toward a flock of Rolls- 
Royces perhaps, the accommodat- 
ing Mr. Woolworth will give you 
at least a truck-load of commodity 
for it. 

The difference between the 259 
and Mr. Hoyt seems to be that 
they are doing business at retail, 
while he is engaged, in a manner 
of speaking, in the wholesale 
trade. The man who wants a 
tack hammer can get it from the 
local hardware dealer for a dol- 
lar or so, but it would cost Sim- 
mons or Fairbanks-Morse many 
times that just to handle his 
order, and they could handle a 
million dollar order at approxi- 
mately the same cost. Judging 
from appearances, the advertiser 
came to the right place for his 
tack hammer, and if he uses it 
with care and circumspection he 
may someday be in the position 
where he will want a whole out- 
fit of heavy machinery. And 
then the big producer will be 
anxious to talk to him—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


K. R. Jacoby Leaves Willys- 


Overland 


K. R. Jacoby has resigned from the 
Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, O., 
vo become vice-president and sales man- 
ager of the Briscoe Motors Corporation, 
Jackson, Mich. 


Gannon Will Advertise Houses 


The Alexander Lumber Company, 
manufacturer of small houses, has placed 
its advertising account for the Eastern 
territory with J. W. Gannon, Inc., New 
York. 
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Haire Company Buys 
“Textiles” 


The Haire Publishing Co., New \ 
has secured the controlling interest 
Textiles, formerly published at Bos 

Samuel S. Dale, for sixteen years « 
tor of the Textile World, and : 
recently publisher of Textiles, continue 
as part owner and managing editor 
D. P. Mahan, for ten years with the 
Textile World, will cover New England 
for Textiles, and J. Carlisle Lord will 
cover New York City. 

The type page will be changed from 
7 by 10 to 9 by 11% inches. 

The other publications of the Haire 
company include The Notion and Nox 
elty Review, The Corset and Underwear 
Review, Dress Essentials, trade dire: 
tories and technical books. 


Insurance Advertisers Meet 
Again 
Another meeting of 
agers, promotion managers and of 
ficials of various kinds of insurance 
companies was held in New York on 
April 6. This meeting was attended 
by more than twenty persons. The 
question of creating a formal orga 
tion and of electing officers was bro 
up, but was postponed for discussio 
a future meeting. The next meeting 
will be held in May, and will be 
dressed by editors of insurance journa 
These editors have been asked to explair 
how, in their opinions, insurance ad 
vertising may be bettered. 


Publish Paper at 
Sacramento 


The Sacramento, Cal., Tribune, which 
has been published for a number of years 
as a weekly, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $100,000 and has announced 
that within a few weeks it will com 
mence publication as a daily, including 
Sunday. It announces that it will be a 
labor paper, “owned and controlled b 
organized labor of California.” Its ad 
visory board consists of nine officers o/ 
various labor unions. 


Charles Gilbert Hall Starts 
Advertising Agency 


An advertising agency has been estal 
lished at Philadelphia by Charles Gil 
bert Hall, who for many years was 
with the advertising department of th 
Curtis Publishing Company, | 
phia. Recently Mr. Hall has bee¢ 
gaged in editorial work and in w 
articles on business and industria 
lations. 


advertising man 


Labor to 


H. Bowen with Chilton Co. 


S. H. Bowen, recently with the 
Frank Presbrey Co., Inc., at New York 
has joined the New York sales sta‘f o! 
the Chilton Company, business pape 
publisher, Philadelphia. 
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How FORBES Shows 


Traceable Results 


Keyed advertisements in FORBES Maga- 
zine prove that while most of its readers 
are men high up in the business world, they 
are quickly responsive to direct suggestions 
that offer them an opportunity to effect a 
saving or an improvement in any depart- 
ment of office or factory. 


H. H. Wheaton, Executive Manager of the 
Savings Banks Association of the State of 
New York, reports: 
March 30, 1921. 
“We are pleased to inform you that the 


results we have obtained from our adver- 
tisement, “A Bank Within Your Own 


Organization,” are very gratifying indeed. 
g , yg ying 


It might interest you to know that inquiries 
came from all over the country and orig- 
inated with men occupying higher executive 
positions in the companies they serve, prov- 
ing to us beyond a question that your pub- 
lication is a very effective medium through 
which to advertise a high grade proposi- 


- FORBES 


B. C. FORBES, Editor 
Every Two Weeks 


Subscription Prices Advertising Rates 


U.S. A., $4.00 a year; 20 cents a copy. Page, $250; half, $125; quarter, $62.50. 
Canada $4.50, Foreign $5.00 a year. a 40c a line. Size of page, 


For further information urite nearest office 
Walter Drey Frank H. Burns Sears & Irving 
120 Fifth Avenue Little Building Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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Audit Bureau 
to Be Established in 


Great Britain 

HE desire of the British ad- 

vertiser and publisher for a 
bureau which would check the 
circulation figures of British pub- 
lications will probably. soon be 
fulfilled. The plan of an organi- 
zation, outlined by the Incorpo- 
rated Society of British Adver- 
tisers, calls for the establishment 
of a board of advertising control, 
patterned after the American 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, The 
organization has been outlined in 
The Advertisers’ Weekly, Lon- 
don, by H. T. Humphries, general 
secretary of the Society of British 
Advertisers, in the following 
manner : 

“This Board to consist of twelve 
advertisers nominated by the 
1.S.B.A., two agents nominated by 
the Association of British Adver- 
tising Agents, and eight: news- 
paper proprietors (four nomi- 
nated by the Newspaper Proprie- 
tors’ Association, two by the Scot- 
tish Newspaper Association, one 
by the Newspaper Society, and 
one by the British Association of 
Trade and Technical Journals). 
The cost of establishing and 
maintaining the Audit Bureau, 
with its traveling auditors and 
other essential staff, to be borne 
equally by the three parties. 

“The functions of the Bureau 
will be, in brief: 

“(1) Verifying the figures of 
circulations by the audit of the 
Bureau’s own accountants. 

“(2) Issuing standardized state- 
ments of circulation, classified ac- 
cording to the nature of the 
publication and embracing verified 
figures and facts bearing on the 
quantity, area of distribution and 
methods of distribution. 

“(3) Disseminating data to the 
members of the Bureau, adver- 
tisers’ publishers and agents. All 
reports to be confined to facts 
(not opinions) such as will en- 
able quality as well as quantity to 
be established.” 

For some time both the British 
publisher and the British adver- 
tiser have been desirous of estab- 
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lishing an organization which 
would check the publisher’s circu- 
lation figures, but in their pro- 
posed plans the publisher did not 
provide for the representation of 
the advertiser in the checking or- 
ganization, nor did the advertiser 
provide a place for the publisher 
in the organization which he out- 
lined. 

Stanley. Clague, managing di- 
rector of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, when he became aware 
of the fact that the British ad- 
vertiser and publisher looked upon 
such a bureau as being strictly a 
publisher’s affair, or strictly an 
advertiser's organization, coun- 
selled against such an attitude, and 
suggested the wisdom of follow- 
ing the plan of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, which after six 
years of operation has been found 
to be thoroughly practical. 


J. L. Hardig with Campbell- 
Ewald Co. 


._ L. Hardig, advertising manager 

of the motor bearings division of the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, has 
joined the staff of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit, to assist in sales 
promotion work. 
_ Previous to his appointment as adver- 
tising manager of the motor bearings 
division of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company, he was assistant advertising 
manager of the motor equipment divi- 
sion of the General Motors Corporation 
In this capacity he directed advertising 
of the Remy Electric Company, the 
Klaxon Company, the Harrison Radiator 
Company and the Jaxon Steel Products 
Company. 


Pittsburgh Ad Men to Enter- 
tain T. P. A. 


The_ Technical Publicity Association, 
New York, will be entertained again 
this month by an advertising play and 
industrial motion pictures, The play, 
produced by the Fellowship Committee 
of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club, 
will be given in connection with the 
association’s monthly dinner, to be held 
on the evening of April 14 at the Ma- 
chinery Club. It is entitled ‘“Millen- 
nium” and is from the pen of Irvin J 
Shulsinger, advertising manager of the 
National Metal Molding Company. 
Among the actors will be Mr. Shul- 
singer, E. T. Wible, J. C. McQuiston 
and E, H. Sutton. 


British Railway <Advertises 
The Great Eastern Railway of Eng: 
land is placing copy with newspapers 


and general magazines in the United 
States, through the Hicks Advertising 
Agency, New York. 
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“Fishing Behind the Net” 


HO uses table water, mass readers or class 

readers? Faced with the problem of establishing 
a market for a table water, the advertiser can buy one 
page twelve times— 


In the six leading In three popular 
class publications. general magazines. 
Circulation 385,000 Circulation 4,850,000 


Cost $41,820 - Cost $182,400 


Table water, which is named as an example only, stands 
for the market problem of many individual advertisers 
who are “fishing behind the net” —advertising to the 
millions with incomes sufficient only for the necessities 
of life, instead of advertising to the thousands with 
incomes of $6,000 to $10,000 and over. 


Income Taxpayers $1,000 to $5,999 - 4,100,000 
Income Taxpayers $6,000 to $5,000,000 -390,000 


Influence in a given market is measured by the number 
of households that are able to purchase your product 
rather than by the total number of households in the 
community. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


New. York: 8 West 40th Street 


Chicago: Westminster Bldg. London: 22 Maddox Street 
Boston: Little Bldg. Paris: 60 Rue Caumartin 
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Circulation Growth 


The average net paid circulation of the 


Boston Herald-Traveler 


for the six months ended October 1, 1919, was 


230,918 





Its average net paid circulation for the 
six months ended Arril 1, 1920, was 


246,005 


Its average net paid circulation for the 
six months ended October 1, 1920. was 


I0),92 


Its average net paid circulation for the 
six months ended April 1, 1921, was 


293,169 
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Boston Herald-Traveler 


Acclaimed as the 


“Best Buy in Boston” 


by the 
Advertising Agencies of America 


For-the first three months of 1921, Boston daily news- 
papers carried national display advertising as below. 
These official figures were compiled by the Boston News- 
papers Statistical Bureau. 

LINES 


*Herald-Traveler . 668, 366 
ree ~ 5 «ke 567, 885 
 -. re 416,808 
a 
American .... . 283,711 
es «ss fs 


The Herald also led all Boston newspapers 
in total national display advertising,‘daily 
and Sunday. 


*Traveler lineage not included. 


lhe true index of an advertising agency’s judgment of 
<a newspaper is the lineage it places in that paper. This 
united and overwhelming endorsement of the Boston 
Herald-Traveler by the keenest advertising brains of 
America is conclusive evidence of its worth. 
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TEADY and severe use of the 
finished printed piece brings out 
as nothing else can, the uncommon 
strength of Foldwell Coated Paper. 


In catalogs, usefulness 
is not jeopardized by 
loosened pages—for 
Foldwell holds tena- 
ciously at the stitches. 


Sales manuals lose 
nothing in appearance or 
force by being opened 
back and forth repeat- 
edly—for Foldwell’s 
long fibres bend at a 
fold instead of break- 
ing out into a jagged 
edge. 


It is this Foldwell 
characteristic that pre- 
serves the beauty of 
exquisite printing after 
it leaves the pressroom. 
And it is this character- 
istic that distinguishes 
Foldwell from all other 
coated papers. 


To all those who are 
striving for unusual 
results in printing we 
suggest a test of our 
paper. We will gladly 
send samples. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
871 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Coated Book 
Coated Cover 
Coated Writing 
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How Post-War Employee Problem 
Affects Advertising 


High Costs and Smaller Business Volume Cause Big Houses to Fight to 
Catch Up Loose Ends and Stop Waste 


N reply to an advertisement 

seeking clerical help, E. T. 
Hatfield, department manager of 
a wholesale house, got more than 
fifty replies from women who 
were out of work and had been 
receiving salaries in excess of $100 
per month. Some had been get- 
ting $150 per month and two stated 
their previous salaries as being 
$40 per week, 

Mr. Hatfield was after people 
who could do ordinary clerical 
work and who on the pre-war 
basis would be paid anywhere 
from sixty to eighty dollars per 
month, 

This incident and a number of 
others like it that could be men- 
tioned here show that the higher- 
priced workers are the ones who 
are out of jobs to-day. It also 
throws considerable light on the 
struggle of business institutions to 
solve a problem that is one of the 
most difficult features of these re- 
building days, 

It costs considerably more to 
sell goods now than it did a year 
ago. The operating expense of 
the average concern is higher in- 
stead of lower, despite the fact 
that in many lines the volume of 
business is not much more than 
one-third of what it was then. 

How is the necessary change 
going to be made? Wholesale dis- 
missals of employees offer their 
obvious disadvantages. Nobody as 
yet has been able to see how general 
reductions in salaries are going to 
be made, Discharging people to- 
day in order that they may be 
hired back to-morrow or next day 
for less money might answer in 
the case of laborers who do their 
work with picks or shovels. But 
when you try to apply this prac- 
tice to a trained clerical force or 
almost any other force in a big 
business house, you are running 
into plenty of trouble. Even 
though the employees might ac- 
cept such a condition as one of 


the inexorable laws of changed 
times, their morale would be all 
but destroyed and their efficiency 
worked down to the danger point. 

The task, therefore, becomes 
one of reducing the selling and 
operating expense and at the same 
time maintaining the usefulness of 
the workers. This can’t be done 
in a week or a month. But em- 
ployment experts are practically 
unanimous in the belief that it 
can be done in due time if em- 
ployers are willing to exercise 
patience, good judgment and cour- 
age. 


STRONG REASONS TO ADVERTISE NOW 


“The thing that is going to be 
done as the result of all this,” said 
Mr. Hatfield—and in this he is 
upheld by such authorities as 
H. H. Haylett, employment man- 
ager of Alfred Decker & Cohn, 
“is that the loose ends will be 
caught up and waste eliminated. 
I honestly believe that business 
houses in general have nothing 
like an adequate conception of the 
big amounts of money that are 
wasted through misguided or mis- 
judged efforts in many lines. 

“Take advertising, for example. 
This is the time of all times to 


.strike sledge hammer blows in a 


printed publicity way. If there is 
a saving to be made anywhere it 
should not be made in advertising. 
People who pick out advertising as 
the goat when retrenchment has 
to be made certainly are striking 
at the vitals of their business. 
But waste can be made in adver- 
tising as well as in anything else. 
Various department heads can 
want certain things done in ad- 
vertising that may not bring re- 
sults at all in conformity with 
the output. 

“Take the special mailing list 
proposition. In addition to our 
regular catalogue list, we have 
more than 200,000 names made up 
in special mailing lists used for 
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individual drumming purposes. It 
costs us a certain amount to make 
up these names. Hereafter our 
plan is going to be for the adver- 
tising department to charge the 
cost of making up the lists di- 
rectly against the departments 
wanting them. Whenever a de- 
partment desires certain things to 
be done in an advertising way it 
will be informed that the charge 
will be put directly on that de- 
partment. This will result in ap- 
plying the acid test to advertising 
effort and cause expenditure in 
that line to be analyzed carefully 
with a view to possible results.” 

Of course, Mr. Hatfield is ad- 
vancing nothing new here in his 
idea that departments should be 
charged with the advertising they 
do. This idea has been in effect 
in his own house for years. But 


what he means is that little extra 
things department men want from 
time to time which usually are car- 
ried along as part of the big ma- 
chine should be taken careful note 
of and charged every time exactly 
where they belong. He thinks this 


will tend to cut down waste, do 
away with a lot of work that now 
is being done and thus lessen the 
selling expense without any detri- 
ment to advertising as a whole. 
Another thing house managers 
and even department managers are 
doing now is to pass along to sub- 
managers their part of the worry 
and responsibility of keeping down 
operating and selling expense. 
One house the first of the year 
adopted a budget system. After 
a great amount of investigation and 
work it ‘settled upon an amount 
sufficient for the maintenance of 
each sub-department. This puts 
each manager right up on his toes. 
He watches things more closely 
with the idea of increasing effi- 
ciency and making every dollar 
count. A short time ago a girl 
working in the house just men- 
tioned asked her department man- 
ager if she might have a week’s 


vacation at her own expense, say- ¥ 


ing she had many things she 
wanted to do. He gave it to her 
gladly, as there was a lull in work 
at the time. This set him to 
thinking.. He caused it to be made 
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known that any girl who desired 
to take a few days off at her own 
expense could do so. Nobody was 
asked or forced. More than a 
dozen girls in the department took 
advantage of the permission, thus 
lightening up on the expense at a 
time when work was slack and 
also building up a worth-while 
little margin against future con- 
tingencies, 

“From now on,” said Mr. Hat- 
field, “things are going to be 
watched more closely than ever 
before. I don’t believe wages and 
salaries are going down to any 
noticeable extent. Employers prob- 
ably could force them down if they 
so desired, but they do not want 
to. The effort, therefore, will not 
be devoted to reducing people's 
pay but to increasing efficiency and 
making every dollar count. A job 
is worth more now than it ever 
was before. It pays more money 
and it is harder to get. Therefore 
it will be more highly prized, In- 
dividual efficiency naturally will be 
higher and this will enable con- 
cerns to get along with fewer peo- 
ple and get the work done with 
not a great deal more outlay than 
before, even considering _ that 
wages and salaries are higher. 

“Volume of business is what 
counts. If everybody in the or- 
ganization—sales force, advertis- 
ing department and all the rest— 
will work and fight for more busi- 
ness, the question of expense will 
be disposed of automatically. Not 
everybody in an organization will 
do this, as a matter of course 
Humanity always will remain hv- 
manity. But it can be done many- 
fold better than it has been done 
at any time yet. Business con- 
cerns are working toward this 
with all their energy because in it 
rests the solution of to-day’s puz- 
zling employees problem.” 


In Charge of Shoe Chain Store 
Advertising 


Harry Simmons has become advertis 
ing manager of the O’Connor & Gold 
berg chain of shoe stores in Chicago 
He recently has been advertising man 
ager of the American Surgical Specialty 
Company of that city, and previous to 
that carried on an advertising service 
business of his own. 
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is part of the 

PICTURE 
STRATHMORE is more than 
a surface to print things on. 


STRATHMORE is a medium to 
say things with. 

Write for the Strathmore Dem- 
onstration Set—a graphic example 
of the suggestion- power of the 
appropriate type, color, illustra- 
tion and Strathmore Expressive 
Papers. Strathmore Paper Co., 
Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 


STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 
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Does “Volume” Affect 
“Pulling Power”? 


Wayne Orr Tank anv Pump Co. 

Fort Wayne, Inp1ana, Mar, 22, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

From your own experience as well 
as what you have gained from the ex- 
perience of others, what is your honest 
opinion regarding the present pulling 
power of circular matter as compared 
with that of a year or two ago? 

Are you of the belief that circular- 
izing, with the present flood of advertis- 
ing literature going through the mails, is 
as valuable as it has been heretofore? 

If you can cite any specific instances 
to prove this point, I will appreciate 
the receipt of such information. 

Cuas. E, Pasx, Advertising Manager. 


T is unquestionably true that the 

volume of direct advertising 
matter received has an effect upon 
the amount of attention that can be 
given to each separate item. But 
this is far from saying that a 
well-conceived and strikingly exe- 
cuted mailing piece will not stand 
out as prominently in the midst of 
a dozen others, as from among 
two or three. There is no doubt 
at all that the platitudinous and 
commonplace circular is lost in the 
mass, but there is equally no doubt 
that distinctive printed matter will 
catch the attention more quickly 
by contrast than when standing 
alone. 

We would be inclined to place 
the emphasis upon quality, and not 
worry about volume _ unduly. 
There are many concerns whose 
direct advertising is pulling better 
to-day than it did two years ago, 
and there are others who have ex- 
perienced a contrary effect. Our 
honest opinion is that this is due 
to the intrinsic value of the ma- 
terial rather than to any outside 
influence.—[FEd. Printers’ INK. 


Mergenthaler Company Ap- 
points F, T. Denman 


Francis T. Denman has been made as- 
sistant manager of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, succeeding Norman S. Githens, 
who resigned to become advertising man- 
ager of the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, New York, as already re- 
ported in Printers’ Inx. Mr. Den- 
man was formerly a member of the pub- 
licity staff of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, of East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


PRINTERS’ 
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“Monthly” Works for 


Business Executives 


Grirson Manporin-Guitar Co. 

Katamazoo, Micu., Marcu 12, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink Monthly: 

Yes, I was one of the first subscribers 
to Printers’ Ink Monthly; at least I have 
received all issues to date, and I do not 
wish a little matter of $2.00 to separate 
me from the inspiration and actual help 
the magazine brings me each month, s0 
by all means continue my name on the 
ist. 

There is so much bunk printed these 
days, and there are so many magazines 
on the market, each with some claim to 
the attention of the “specializer,” par 
ticularly in advertising and selling lines, 
that it is rather difficult to keep from 
growing too cynical and allowing the 
constant press-agenting of these various 
publications to rub a calloused spot along 
the edge of one’s discriminating faculties 
—if you get what I mean. 

Quite frequently, I presume, we are 
tempted to turn down or actually do ig- 
nore printed matter and publications 
which are really worthy of our attention 
because there are so many that only offer 
a rehash of what somebody else has said 
or written, without any particularly new 
light thrown on the subjects discussed 

Printers’ Ink Monthly has been a re 
freshing experience among the mass of 
magazines devoted to advertising and 
selling. Even though there is nothing 
new under the sun, it is possible to dig 
up quite a few things that are new to me 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly serves as a 
verv excellent excavating medium. 

All good wishes for a continuance of 
the success which is apparently marking 
the first year of Printers’ Ink Monthly 

. ButTLemay. 


The 


With New Toledo Agency 


Geoffry J. Dwyer, who joined the ad 
vertising department of the Willys 
Overland Company, Toledo, O., in 1916, 
and G, R. Carpenter, who has been in 
«charge of publications and publicity for 
that company since January, 1920, have 
joined the staff of the United States Ad 
vertising Corporation, of Toledo, 0. A 
report of the establishment of this 
agency was given in Printers’ Inx of 
March 31. 


Office Managers to Meet at 
Buffalo 


The annual national convention of the 
National Association of Office Managers 
will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., June 9 to 
11. J. W. Rowland, of the Fisk Rubber 
Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., '§ 
president, and EL. W. Harney, of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass., is secretary 0 this 
association. 


A. C. Labar has been made president 
and managing editor of The Southern 
Fruit Grower, Dalton, Ga., and Chatte 
nooga, Tenn., succeeding Robert Sparks 
Walker. 
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Features in the April issue 
that you won't want to miss: 


“Expanding a Business After It Has Stopped Growing.” 


This was the problem of the silk-ribbon industry: ribbons had 
settled down to the purposes for which their long use had 
placed them—they were staple articles of merchandise in every 
dry goods store. But outside of ribbons for baby clothes, 
sashes and ribbons for girls’ hair, their use seemed restricted 
Four years ago a few of the leading ribbon manufacturers got 
the idea that the market could be broadened by popularizing 
ribbons for a variety of unthought of uses—lamp shades, pil- 
lows, hand bags, camisoles, boudoir slippers, shopping bags, etc 
Result: where big department stores formerly carried stocks 
from $2,000 to $10,000, they now carry inventories as high a: 
$50,000. Complete details of the methods of expanding thi 
ribbon market through clever merchandising and advertising 
are given in this article. 


“The Story of Charles E. Hires.” 


You know Hires of root beer fame. Did you know Hires wa 
a small corner druggist and that he became wealthy throug! 
a side line? One day he picked up the recipe for making root 
beer at a New Jersey farmhouse. At first he commence: 
selling the dry herbs for making home brew, but later soli 
the fluid extract and ‘then when soda fountains came into being 
marketed a fountain syrup. His experiences in fighting sub 
stitution—an almost baffling problem in the soft drink industr 
—will be valuable to manufacturers of every kind of mer 
chandise. 


“When the Credit Man Censors the Mailing List.” 


Marshall Field and Company feel that one of the bigges! 
wastes in direct advertising comes from names on the mailing 
list who should be marked “Credit N. G.” It may tak 
months or a year to bring a prospect up to the point of sal 
Then if his order is turned down several dollars’ worth of 
good advertising matter is wasted—and a prospect for futur 
business is turned into an enemy. This article describes how 
this credit censorship works. : 


“Intensive Selling that Backs Up the Advertising.” 


Bliss-Stratton, New York distributers of Dodge automobiles, 
recently conducted an intensive selling campaign that brought 
amazing returns. They were advertising extensively, bul pros 


— 
— 
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pects were net buying new cars—at least that is what people 
told them. Bliss-Stratton, however, believed that while pros- 
pects were shy, they could be sold for future, if personal 
salesmanship were used to back up the advertising. But how 
to find the prospects? 

A complete canvass was taken of the New York market 
families in the residental sections personally visited. In one 
week 250 “live” prospects and 830 “deferred” prospects were 
located. 


“l sing Your Copy Inside the Plant.” 


ms had 

se had Such firms as Westinghouse, McElwain Shoe Company, Mazda. 
» ever etc., make their advertising do a double purpose. Full pages 

clothes in national publications are reprinted and posted in the plant, 

tricted. where the factory workers see them and learn the ultimate 

ers got use of the product they are making. This method improves: 

arising efficiency and morale and makes each man realize the impor- 
ie pil- tant part he plays in producing a finished article of commerce. 
gs, ete The article is illustrated with photographs of factory displays. 
stocks 

oath “The Advertising Dress that Creates Individuality.” 

ing it a a ‘ 
ertisiny Choice examples from the advertising of Kodak, Phoenix 


-Hoisery, Mirro Aluminum, Lafayette Motors. ete., are used 
to emphasize the importance of selecting an advertising dress 
that expresses the ideals behind your business. To the manu- 
facturer seeking to put a fresh note in the physical arrange- 


res Wa ment of his advertising, this article will be found especially 
hrough helpful. 

ng rool 

ae “How Your Salesmen Can Keep Fit.” 

o being We asked Dr. D. M. Dunn, a well-known medical practitioner. 
ig sub to tell us how salesmen can cure that tired feeling. He came 
ndustry back with an article crammed full of practical health hints that 


f mer you will want to re-print in your bulletins to have your sales- 
men read. It gives suggestions for personal hygiene written in 
unprofessional language. 


biggest The above seven articles out of a total of 
mailing twenty-six titles in the April issue show why 
—— leadin ives are keeping the Monthly or 
= al eading executives are keeping the Monthly on 


their desks or having it sent to their homes. 


orth of 
future 
yes how 
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Ons Year CANADA Calls 7m 


Vacation Land of Ideal Summer Climate 


Hay fever is unknown in this clear, pine-and-balsam 
scented air. Unlimited territory to choose from—cloud 
tipped mountains and rugged foothills inviting exploration ; 
wide valleys of woods and streams and wild flowers; tur 
quoise lakes with sandy beaches; the restful relaxation of 
camp life or the luxury of the finest hotels. 

In Canada, your Ideal Vacation is realized; Algonquin 
Park—Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes Cruise—Georgian 
Bay—Lake of Bays—Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipi- 
gon—Quetico—M inaki—Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime 
Provinces. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf. A summer play- 
ground in the great out-of-doors. 

Jasper Park, Alberta, and Mount Robson Park, British 
Columbia, embrace the scenic mountain wonders of the 
Dominion. 

For full information write 


Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways 


at any of the following addresses— Ask for booklet Y, 
mentioning districts that interest you. 
Boston, 294 Washington St. Mi , 518 Second Avenue South 
Buffalo, 1019 Chamber of Commerce New York, 1270 Broadway 
Bldg. Pittsburgh, 505 Park Bldg. 
Chicago, 64 West Adams St. St. Louis, 305 Merchants Laclede 
Cincinnati, 406 Traction Bldg. Bldg. 
Detroit, 527 Majestic Bldg. St. Paul, cor. we & Jackson Sts. 
Kansas City, 710 Railway Exchange San Francisco, Market St. 
Bldg. Seattle, 902 Second Ave. 


Fishing, Hunting and Camping 
Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams and unspoiled big 
game country in NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBE®, 
ONTARIO, ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. For fu!! 
information write G. T. Bell, Passenger Traffic Manager, Grand 
Trunk Railway System, Montreal, or H. H. Melanson, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Canadian National Railways, Toronto. 
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Further Details of General 
Motors’ Instalment 


Sales Plan 


CHEVROLET Motor CoMPANY 
New York, April 8, 1921. 
ditur of Printers’ Ink: 


A. L. Deane, vice-president of the 

General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, has read with much interest the 
ticle entitled “Methods of the Auto- 
mob Industry in Financing Instal- 
ment Sales,” which appeared in the 
issue of PRrInTERS’ INK of March 17. 
He has written me a very interesting 
ommunication in which he asked per 
mission to elaborate on one or two 
points and I know that you will be 
glad to give the same publicity to his 
view 

On page 116, of the March 17 issue, 
the method of insuring automobiles 
sold on time payments was outlined. 
Mr. Deane states that “while it is an 
almost universal policy among the sales 
units of meral Motors and _inde- 
pendent dealers handling General Mo- 
tors products, to require insurance, it 
is not demanded by General Motors 
Acceptance.” 

He says, “The placing of insurance 
has nothing to do with the purchase 
of an offering by the Acceptance Cor- 
poration. It is true that the Acceptance 
Corporation believes in insurance and 
believes that every car should be ade- 
quately insured against all risks to 
which it will be subjected, but we leave 
the matter for the decision of the 
dealer s in each individual case. 

“As a matter of ,Practice most dealers 
require insurance.’ 

In regard to the purchase of notes 
from dealers, Mr. Deane states: 

“The Acceptance Corporation holds 
the dealer responsible under his en- 
dorsement, the same as he would be 
held on any endorsement. Therefore 
the dealer is particular in choosing his 
credit risks, and also is particular to 
see that they live up to their obliga- 
tions as promised. This insures the 
Acceptance Corporation handling the 
very highest type of retail instalment 
notes. 

On page 116 the method of re-pos- 
sessing cars is outlined. Mr. Deane 
says of the last paragraph: “This does 
not properly interpret our policy. 
When a purchaser defaults on his 
notes we generally go after him so 
hard that he pays, but in the instances 
where he does not pay we then call 
upon the dealer under his endorsement 
id we expect him to -honor his en- 
lorsen it, paying the Acceptance Cor- 
poration in full and then re-possessing 
the car He then sells it for as much 
aS possible, returning to the purchaser 
any amount in excess of the defaulted 
Principa', plus expenses. Our function 
's Strictly a banking one. We have no 
means disposing of cars, and we 
have re-nossessed only a small number 
since we have been in business. Our 
am is io supplement the banks and 
our plans are promised on sound bank- 
ing funcimentals, and we do not feel, 
at least for the present time, that it 
would be sound banking to adopt the 
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policies to which I have objected 
herein.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Deane states: 
“Please understand that I am simply 
trying to give you our picture and do 
not want you to feel that I am overly 
critical of your article. As a matter 
of fact, I think it is a mighty good 
one.” 

J. H. Newmark, 
Manager Advertising Division, 


General Sales Department. 


Five Hundred Dealers Get 
Merchandising Plan in Two 
Weeks 


“We are holding meeting in Omaha, 
Thursday, eighth, showin omaker, .the 
better pipeless furnace. Fou are invited 
our guest. All expenses Paid. Telegraph 
acceptance Rome Hotel.” 

his is typical of hundreds of tele- 
grams sent to various furnace dealers 
throughout the East and Central West, 
inviting each to attend a State meeting 
in some large centre near his home. 

The Williamson Heater Company, Cin- 
cinnati, had a message which it desired 
to deliver to a large dealer list in two 
weeks. The company considered that it 
had certain improvements in pipeless 
furnace construction which demanded the 
immediate attention of the trade. It 
also had a trade name which it was 
deemed desirable to have associated with 

leasant memories in the dealers’ minds. 

hile national advertising was used ex- 
tensively, here was a special occasion 
that demanded the personal touch. 

Seventy-five dealers attended the Phil- 
adelphia meeting, and the personal mes- 
sage was brought to these in much 
shorter time and at much less cost than 
would have been required to visit each at 
his place of business. The stage, of 
course, was set, sample was in place, and 
the dealers came in a mood to listen. 

In two weeks the personal message 
was received by 500 dealers. 


Southern University to Teach 
Journalism 


Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va., is soon to establish a school 
of journalism, to be named in honor of 


Robert E. Lee. When General Lee was 
president of the university he founded a 
chair of journalism there—in 1869. 


D. W. Bay in Outdoor 

Advertising 

D. W. Bay, formerly sales and ad 

vertising manager of the Cotta Trans 

mission Company, Rockford, IIl., has 

been made director of sales of the 

Interstate Highways Service Company, 
outdoor advertising, Chicago. 


New Long-Costello Account 


The Long-Costello Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been selected to 
handle the account of the National Re- 
fining Company, of Cleveland. 





Pride Appeal Enables Manufacturer 
to Sell Better Merchandise 


Advertising of Belber Luggage Succeeds in Teaching Travelers That 
the Appearance of Their Trunks and Bags Is Reflection 
of Their Prosperity, or Lack of It 


By Arthur S. Banks 


ROM the time of the starting 

of their business—about thirty 
years ago—up until about five 
years ago, Henry and Aaron Bel- 
ber devoted their time and talents 
almost exclusively to the produc- 
tion of popular-priced luggage. In 
fact until a few years ago the lug- 
gage business as a whole was to a 
large extent a popular-priced in- 
dustry. People were apt to regard 
luggage a sort of necessary 
evil 

Then the Messrs. Belber and 
Leon C. Sunstein, who had joined 
the organization as vice-president, 
made a careful survey of the 
trade and the consuming public, 
and came to the conclusion that 
the time had arrived for the crea- 
tion of a better kind of luggage 
than they had been featuring. If 
their market could be developed 
along this line, they reasoned, the 
future held possibilities for them 
far greater than anything they 
had achieved up to that time. 

What were the chief obstacles 
to be overcome? The Belber offi- 
cials asked that question insist- 
ently and found the answer. 
They discovered that they were 
up against human nature! In 
other words, the rank and file of 
people had become so settled, en- 
trenched, in its attitude toward 
luggage and in its method of 
buying luggage, that it had be- 
come a habit to give price undue 
consideration when buying. 

The popular conception of bag- 
gage a few years ago was some- 
thing about like this: If you are 
going away, you must have some 
kind of a bag, suitcase, or trunk, 
in which to carry your clothing, 
etc. The expressman will bang 
your luggage around; and be- 
sides, you don’t travel very much 
anyway, so almost any kind of 
trunk will hold together well 


as 
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enough. True, there has alway; 
been a certain portion of the tray 
eling public that has known th 
value of the best kinds of luggage 
and bought accordingly. Belber’s 
problem was to find the vulnerabk 
spot in that part of humanity that 
still believed price was the most 
important consideration. 

It found that vulnerable spot 
in appeal to pride. A_ man 
may be ever so “sot in his ways,’ 
but appeal to his pride—and 
make your appeal intelligent 
constructive and persistent—and 
he will abandon habit as readily 
as the balloonist will throw out 
ballast to lift his vehicle to the 
plane to which he feels it is 
necessary that he rise. 

Therefore, the company loaded 
up every weapon in its organiza- 
tion with appeal-to-pride ammv- 
nition and began bombarding the 
old fortress of human nature. The 
home office and the factories had 
to be re-educated and the same 
process had to be gone into with 
the trade. The production and 
the inside part of the job were 
the easiest, because the company 
had all these factors within its 
control. 


TO DEVELOP A “LUGGAGE CONSCIENC 


The first thing that the officials 
decided was absolutely necessary 
was the development of a “luggage 
conscience,” so to speak. This 
meant teaching people to think 
of better luggage and the :mpor- 
tance that luggage bore toward 
their standards in other lines 
The achievement of this goa 
meant not only a_ well-planned 
and thorough advertising cam- 
paign, but it meant the practica 
application of common sen:e. Ad 
vertisement after adverti-ement 
said, in so many words: 


“See here, you American pee 
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Coun, Mo7r0x, Car, Gommanre 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOBILES 
al \TIVE DESIGNS .ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


March 7, 1921, 


Harry Lovey, a8 ie, 

Harry Lovey Service Corpe, 
230 West 36th street, 

New York City. 


hy dear Levey:- 


We have just had the pleasure of witnessing the showing 
of our motion picture, "whe Porcelain Lamp,” in its final form. 


To say that we are enthusiastic over it, is to put our 
expressions in the mildest of terns, 


When we started to work om the film we had no idea that 
the subject could be developed to mich a high point of artistic 
and educational merit, 


To our way of thinking, from the standpoint of its dram 
atic interest und photographic excellence, it is 4 picture that 
ranks with the very best productions we ever huve seen. 


The mechanigraphs are waderfulf No one ever has achiev- 
ed such results in animating still life before, and the clarity 
with which each subject is handled und the intelligent exposition 

-of the scientific phases of the picture in a manner which any lay- 
man oan grasp, is, in itself, the finest tribute to the ability 
and ingemity of your orca ization and the type of work which it 
is able to produce, 


You have opened up a new field of possibility in the in- 
dustrial-ecucational film world, 


You are to be congratulated for having accomplished some=- 
thing decidedly worth-while, 


sordially yours, 











Ask us about our Advertising, Merchandis- 
ing and Distribution Plan used in ex- 
ploiting this motion picture—No obligation 


HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 


Producers ano Distributors of 


InOustrial GoOucational Films 
Offices and Studios: 230-232 West 38th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHIC \GO OFFICE—923 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING 
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ple, you are careful and particu- 
lar about every detail of your 
dress and personal appearance. 
When you travel you wear your 
best clothes and stay at the best 
hotels. Why are you so indiffer- 
ent about your luggage? You 
can’t maintain your standards of 
personal appearance if you carry 
shabby luggage.” 

There were, of course, other 
phases of the problem that de- 
manded attention. For instance, 
there was the question of price, 
particularly in the early stages of 
the campaign. The public had 
been accustomed to think of lug- 
gage in terms of five- or ten-dol- 
lar articles. But with the intro- 
duction of a better grade of goods 
it was necessary that people begin 
to think in different terms, as it 
was perfectly logical that better 
luggage meant higher-priced lug- 
gage. Therefore, articles rang- 
ing from $25 to $350 were fea- 
tured. 

There was also the necessity of 
educating buyers to identify Bel- 
ber luggage by the trade-mark 
name. How was the consumer to 
know for certain that a piece of 
luggage offered him for sale, even 
though the price was higher, was 
of a better quality? No layman 
can tell whether a trunk or bag 
is really a good article and will 
do all that is claimed for it merely 
by looking at it. 

Month by month and year by 
year the company saw the new 
luggage conscience developing. 
The appeal to pride, plus the vari- 
ous other more or less incidental 
appeals and “reasons why,” be 
gan to bear fruit. Through cor- 
respondence with consumers, 
through reports received from 
the salesmen, and through cor- 
respondence with retailers, the 
Belber officials received ever in- 
creasing evidence of the fact that 
a greater number of travelers 
were coming to an appreciation of 
good luggage. People who but a 
short time before had been vir- 
tually indifferent to the matter of 
quality luggage had been touched 
on one of their most vulnerable 
spots—their pride! 

Orders for a better grade of 
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luggage began increasing, and to 
meet this increased demand addi- 
tional factory facilities were p 
cured, and year by year 
advertising appropriation was 
larged as production, distribut 
and all the other factors 
veloped. The Belber company 
gan using more and more sp: 
until it became a regular user 
pages and half-pages in peri 
cals of general circulation. From 
time to time, as seasonal id 
other special occasions have of 
fered special opportunities, sp.ce 
has been used in newspapers in 
New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Seattle, with the 
prospect of extending this news- 
paper campaign. 

The national and local adver- 
tising has been backed up by a 
sales service to dealers in which 
the appeal to pride and the other 
approaches have all been pre- 
sented in window cards, posters, 
booklets, suggestions for window 
displays, electrotypes, dealers’ 
local newspaper advertising, car 
cards, slides for movies and road 
signs to catch the eye of mo- 
torists. 


Why Georgia Should Advertise 


The recent accounts of the murder 
of negroes on the “death farm” in 
Georgia is used by the Atlanta Consti 
tution to point a moral as regards the 
proposed advertising campaign for the 
State. In commenting on other recent 
disturbing events, the Constituti: 
marks: 

“Several months ago a movement 
was set on foot looking to the rai 
of $300, 000 to be spent in adver 
Georgia’s resources and advantag« 

“It is a worthy enterprise, 
richly merits all the support that 
been given it. 

“If there ever was a 
Georgia needed a vigorous, aggres 
advertising campaign to exploi' 
many good features, now is that | 

Je have been getting adver 
all right, here of late—vastly mor« 
$300,000 would buy at newspap« 
vertising rates—but, unfortunate 
the kind calculated to do the St 
good. p 4 

“What is the matter with Georgi 

“Isn’t it about time for the «lecen! 
sentiment of this State to assert itself 

“Tf this thing goes on much | nger 
many times $300,000 will be re uired 
to pay for advertising to counteract 
even in a measure, the bad effect, 0 
this other brand of advertising—which 
unfortunately, is free!” 


time 
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“ai f Maps that Make 
Traveling Easier 


RanD M©NaLLy BLack AND Wuite MILEAGE Maps are made 


dvertise with a thorough understanding of the needs of the commercial 
e murder traveler. 

aoe al They show him his destination, transportation lines leading 
gards the there, the distance, the population, the express, telegraph and 
Aye = mail service, the industrial classification of the city or town, the 
> conn 


principal industries, the hotels and their rates. 
Rail mileage between cities and towns is plainly shown in 
ver . 
i on figures on the map itself. 
st ng These maps are printed in plain black and white and are 
oa clear, distinct and accurate. Each map is made in convenient 
that has size, folded to fit the pocket, with cover and complete index. 
Rano M®Natiy BLack AND Wuite MILEAGE Maps are pub- 
ished for all States, all Canadian Provinces and for Mexico. 
There are 48 maps in the series. 


putior 


ne 


Sold by book stores, department stores, stationery stores, cigar stores, 
news stands, drug stores and at most hotels. Price 25 cents each. 


RAND MENALLY & GOMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


6 S. CLARK StreET, CHICAGO 42 E. 22np Street, New York 





Write for circular describing 
‘) MENALLY BLACK AND WHITE MILEAGE MAPS 
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| First National Dn 


Atlanta, Geors 


Creating 


A GREAT SOUTHEAST! 


Endorsed and backed by officials, newspa- 
pers, Chamber of Commerce,:and business 
interests of Atlanta; and by the Georgia 
Pharmaceutical Association. 


St. Elmo Massengale of the Massengale Advertisin 
Agency, Atlanta, has addressed a letter to every membe 
of the American Association of Advertising Agenci 
urging them to recommend the First National Drug ani 
Sundries Exposition to their clients. In this lett 
Mr. Massengale says: 


“Creditable Exhibitions of This Character Ar 
Not Only Direct Trade Stimulants, But The 
Also Form a Desirable and Valuable Connecting 
Link Between National Advertising and Profit 
able Distribution.” 


THOUSANDS OF. RETAILERS COMING 


FROM SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
TO BUY GOODS 


At a very reasonable cost, Manufacturers and Distrib 
tors of Products sold through drug stores exhibiting @ 
this Exposition will have opportunity to meet the 
tailers; to gain their confidence, friendship and goodwi 
as they cannot otherwise do; and to sell goods rig 
on the spot! 
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] 
( Sundries Exposition 
y 4th to 9th, 1921 


blishing 
UG AND SUNDRIES MARKET 


A great Opportunity for Trade Expansion 
in one of the most rapidly-developing sec- 
tions of the United States. Will be an 
annual event. 


he Exposition will be held in the Auditorium-Armory, 
Atlanta, opening with a diversified Sales-Display never 
before seen, and lasting for one week. Space, limited to 
the size of the building (which is one of the largest in 


he South) is being rapidly reserved. For space plat, 
contract and complete information address as soon as 
possible 


NATIONAL DRUG AND SUNDRIES 


EXPOSITION 
JAMES A. METCALF, Secretary and Manager 


128 Grant Building Atlanta, Georgia 


OTE: A personal, urgent invitation will be given, in the 
me of the Georgia Pharmaceutical Association, to every 
tail druggist in Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi,’ 
North and South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana, to come to 
he First National Drug and Sundries Exposition prepared to 
buy goods! It brings a great Market to the doors of those who 
ldom, if ever, get to visit the great buying centers. Reduced 
allroad rates and a special Exposition Discount on purchases 
made at the exhibition will prove strong drawing cards. Support 
mmediately and cordially given by large concerns justifies the 
nouncement that this great Market-Show will occur annually 
a permanent, specific Drug and Sundries Market of the 
outheast. 
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The Times-Union 


is known as 


The Service Paper 


in Rochester 


Many newspaper friends from other cities have compli- 
mented us upon the completeness of our Service; but it is 
the expressions of appreciation from agencies and adver- 
tisers with whom we have been privileged to co-operate 
that indicate the real worth of our Advertising and Mer- 
chandising Service to you. We quote a few at random. 
“We wish to assure you on behalf of our client, as well as our- 
selves, that the co-operation given in connection with the 
Woodbury campaign is very much appreciated.” 
J. Walter Thomp Company. 

“Certainly thank you for the splendid way in which you co- 
operated with us in lining up the dealers and helped to put 
over this Hoefler Chocolate campaign.” 

E. P. Remington Advertising Agency. 
“We thank you very much for your letter of January 4th and 
for the data supplied to us on the subject of mineral oils and 
Agar Agar.” Hoyt’s Service, Inc. 





“This further evidence of your splendid co-operation in connec 
tion with the Sealdsweet advertising will be duly called to the 
attention of the executive officers of the Florida Citrus Exchange.’ 
The Thomas Advertising Service. 
“First of all I want to thank you for your co-operation in calling 
on the grocers. In checking up the situation I believe that we 
are all set for a successful campaign and that Vream will go 
over in Rochester in a satisfactory way.” 
The H. K. McCann Company. 
“This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of October 4th, in 
which you enclose copies of the letter you sent out to the grocery 
trade on Runkel’s Cocoa. We appreciate the co-operation and 
know that it will help make this campaign a success.” 
Federal Advertising Agency. 


We Know the Rochester Field from Every Angle 
Our Fund of Information Is Valuable 
to Any Advertiser 


Rochester ‘Times - Union 
First in Its Field 
Circulation 64,018 A. B. C. 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 
334 Fifth Ave., New York 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Why They Bought 


A Story of Six Unusual Sales 


By Willis Brindley 


PROSPEROUS - LOOKING, 
£4 middle-aged gentleman, wear- 
ing the brown derby hat and tan 
overcoat then fashionable, but 
now happily extinct, demounted 
from a roadster and entered a 
small butcher shop. Waiting his 
turn courteously, he . eventually 
inquired for bacon ends. (A ba- 
con end is the sliver at the end of 
the slab which is too small to stand 
further slicing by hand.) 

The butcher showed him quite 
a stock of these remnants, and 
quoted a price fifteen cents a 
pound less than the ruling price 
for first-class sliced bacon. He 
volunteered the information, also, 
that he could let the gentleman in 
the brown derby and the tan over- 
coat, now happily extinct, have 
twenty peunds of bacon ends a 
week. He did this because he 
suspected that the gentleman in 
the brown derby and the tan over- 
coat was a hotel keeper, or some- 
thing, and could use bacon in 
baked beans, or something. 

Whereupon the gentleman in the 
brown overcoat, displaying an 
alacrity surprising in one whose 
demeanor had until this moment 
been most placid, rushed to the 
roadster, lifted the cover off the 
hind end of it, and removed there- 
from a very red and shiny ma- 
chine, which he speedily set up on 
the butcher’s counter, and con- 
nected with an electric light plug. 
The: without further to-do 
(whatever to-do may be) he pro- 
ceeded to slice, with the bacon 

for such indeed was the 
rious red machine which he 
et up, the very bacon ends 
the butcher had been at- 
ng to sell at a cut price. 

in no time at all, he had 
ted these bacon ends, by 
of his marvelous machine, 
liced bacon worth fifteen 
a pound more than bacon 
and also, seeing that the 
ie would be introduced into 
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a new neighborhood, he agreed to 
sell the machine on terms of noth- 
ing down, three dollars a week. 
It will be seen, by the judicious 
use of a little mental arithmetic, 
that the saving on bacon ends 
alone, which amounted to a sav- 
ing of three dollars a week on 
twenty pounds, would take care of 
the payments, not to mention in- 
creased trade which would surely 
result from the use of such a fine, 
red machine. 

That’s how Schultz the butcher 
came to own a bacon slicer, after 
slicing bacon, and occasionally his 
thumb, with a sharp knife for 
thirty years. 

It is related that the late Russell 
Sage was once riding with a rail- 
road president in his private car. 
The railroad president showed Mr. 
Sage a device which told the speed 
at which the train was traveling. 
Sage pondered sagely and 
frowned. 

“Does it earn anything?” 

“Why, no, it doesn’t earn any- 
thing.” 

“Does it save anything?” 

“Why, no, it doesn’t save any- 
thing; it’s just to tell how fast 
the train is traveling.” 

“Well, if it doesn’t earn any- 
thing, and doesn’t save anything,” 
said the sage Mr. Sage, “I would 
not have it on my car.” 

Folks are not going to buy 
things now—not for a while any- 
way—just because the thing of- 
fered is new and shiny, or be- 
cause the salesman alleges that the 
demand exceeds the supply, but I 
opine that there is still a market 
for products that will earn money, 
or save money, and it is up to the 
salesman to figure a way to make 
the wary buyer see that it is to 


his financial advantage to buy. 
THE ADDRESSING MACHINE 


the 


A dapper young man of 
type that wears a clean collar 
every day, whether he happens to 
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be in Chicago or not, called at a 
laundry office on the sixth of a 
certain month and paid his bill. 

“How're collections?” he asked 
the manager. 

“Not so good.” 

The young man appeared to ru- 
minate. In fact, he did ruminate. 
(If Irv Cobb can get away with 
such stuff, so may I.) And then 
he said: 

“You can’t expect collections to 
be good, unless you get your state- 
ments out on time. I got mine 
this morning, the sixth, and 
stopped in, on my way down- 
town, to pay. But what of the 
woman who gets a skimpy allow- 
ance from her husband to pay all 
household accounts with? By the 
sixth of the month she’s likely to 
have spent all her money in paying 
bills which reached her on the 
first or second.” 

“I know all that,” replied the 
manager, not very graciously. 
“But what are you going to do 
about it? We’re busy here, and 
the work piles up, and it just can’t 
all get done on time. This get- 
ting the bills into the mail is the 
straw that breaks the camel’s back 
in the laundry business.” 

“How many girls have you on 
the work?” 

“Two to handle addressing, 
mailing, following up collections. 
Of course we hold the driver re- 
sponsible, but we make efforts 
first to collect from the office.” 

“You could do it with one. I 
know what I’m talking about 
when I tell you that you could 
do it with one. One girl less will 
save you how much? Sixty 
dollars ?” 

“Seventy-five.” 

“All right, fire your girl. Here’s 
a machine that I'll put into your 
place, without a penny down, on 
terms of sixty dollars a month, 
that will keep your billing up to 
date, and actually save you, right 
from the jump, fifteen dollars a 
month. After your payments have 
cleaned up the account you'll earn 
with this machine seventy-five 
dollars a month that you save in 
clerk hire, and nobody knows, un- 
til he has actually tried it, how 
much better collections come in 
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when the bills get to the cu 
mer on the first of the month 

That’s how the Majestic St 
Laundry came to buy an addr 
ing machine. 

The manager might have bot 
a machine if the salesman 
called with grip in hand, pus 
out a card, and started his can 
with some such thrilling ren 
as the following: 

“May I interest you in an 
dressing machine this morn 
Mr. Blank? I represent the R 
Royce Addressing Machine ( 
pany. Our machine is far al 
of anything on the market 
day—used by all the big peop! 
Not interested, to-day? Col 
tions slow, you say? Tough luc 
but I guess collections are prett 
poor everywhere. Well, I'll 
on you again some time.” 

3ut then again he might not 


THE FREE SILO ROOF 


A manufacturer of silos, doing 
business both by mail and through 
local representatives who act 4s 
agents, has for six years past 
used the offer of a free roof for 
silos to bring in business early ir 
the season. 

The securing of early orders is 
of great importance, because ship- 
ments have to be made by assem- 
bling carloads and it is not prac 
tical to assemble carloads until 
the pins that represent sales dot 
the shipping map pretty thickly. 

Therefore, this silo manufac 
turer offers a roof free with earl) 
orders. No roofs are given free 
after April 15, but farmers buy 
ing silos in January, February 
March, or the first half of April 
get roofs free, thus saving $35 
The winter and early spring 
months constitute the active sea 
son for selling silos anyway t 
without some inducement a grea 
many farmers will postpone buy 
ing, and may be persuaded later 
in the season to buy some 
make of silo. 

On March 15, therefore 
silo manufacturer sends out ! 
to every prospect that ther: 
be no free roofs after Apr 
and he sends similar notice 
local agents. The local ents 
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Vamping With The Palate and 
Lampering With The Teeth 


Beware of the False Sensation of Cleanliness 


ME men judge the value ofa denti- 
S trice by the amount of sugar and 
favor in it. Later on in life they 
learn how hard it is to chew any- 
thing more solid than mush with a 
lot of china teeth. 

Perhaps they’ll be real lucky — 
and come off with nothing worse than 
pyorrhea—brought about by having 
little stone-like particles from ordi- 
narv tooth pastes and powders form 
under the gums. 

These act the same as a splinter 
in the finger. The gum tissues fester 


—and then a full-fledged case of 


pvorrhea becomes a life companion. 


BE SURE YOU GET A 
DISSOLVING DENTIFRICE 


Catox—the Oxygen Tooth Powder 
—is so pure and fine that it is abso- 
lutely soluble in the mouth fluids. It 
is a dentifrice you can use every day 
in the vear—not like dentifrices that 
irritate, or that have an acid reaction. 
These cause erosion, and eat away 
the enamel of the teeth. 

You cannot afford to experiment 
with pastes or powders that irritate, 
have an acid reaction. You 

what Carox will do. So why 
take a chance with ordinary denti- 
frices that may cause you serious 
trouble later on. 


or that 


CORRECTS YOUR ACID MOUTH 

CONDITIONS AND DESTROYS 
THE GERMS 

Cato 


instar 


is built on an alkaline base. It 

neutralizes all mouth acids 
hatcaisetooth decay. Film and mu- 
cous p icques are dissolved from the 


teeth. The oxygen liberated when 
CaLox is wet is the most perfect 
antiseptic. It is Nature’s antiseptic— 
lite- giving oxygen. It destroys not 
only the germs, but also the decay- 
ing food particles on which they live. 
No matter where the germs are hid- 
den they cannot escape the searching 
action of oxygen. 

CaLox soothes sensitive teeth, 
heals the gums, and prevents the 
formation of tartar. 

It purifies the breath, and banishes 
all disagreeable mouth odors. Catox 
doesn’t leave you with that false sen- 
sation of cleanliness that comes from 
using highly-flavored dentifrices that 
cool the mouth,and make it taste good 
for a few minutes. CaLgx leaves your 
mouth feeling delightfully clean, be- 
cause it 7s clean, sweet and whole- 
some. 


OUR GUARANTEE AND YOUR TEETH 


Use Catox for two weeks—brushing your 
teeth before retiring 
and upon arising. If 
your teeth are not 
whiter, cleaner and 
‘‘feeling’’ better; if 
Catox isn’t the most 
satisfactory dentifrice 
you have ever used 
for preserving the 
teeth and for making 
the brushing - the - 
teeth task pleasanter 
WE GLADLY REFUND 
YOUR MONEY. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
INCORPORATED 
Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1833 New York City 
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THE LOS ANGELES HERALD 


AND 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CALL- eal 


Members of A. B. C. 


Announce the appointment of 


MR. H. W. MOLONEY 


As Eastern Advertising Representative 


Mr. Moloney for the past ten 
years has been a member of 
the staff of Paul Block, Inc. 


THE TIMES BUILDING 
Telephone 0853 Bryant 
NEW YORK 
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proceed then to round up business 
hich has been hanging fire, and 
il-order prospects, who also 
lelayed buying, are assailed 
juent blasts of printed mat- 
(his free roof is made to 
mighty important thing, 
ugh it represents actually 
than eight per cent of the 

age order. 
records of the silo manu- 
r show that nine-tenths of 
ir’s business is obtained by 
tiddle of April, .when the 
of offer expires, and that 
f the year’s business comes 
the last thirty days of 

OTS, 

s possible, but not probable, 
vithout the free roof induce- 
the business in a year might 
he same volume, but the 
iree roof offer crowds in business 
arly, makes shipment in good 
season practical and thus helps 
good-will, tickles the customer 
and vastly irritates the competi- 
tors of this particular manufac- 


turer. 
THE WALLBOARD MAN 


Two wallboard men called on 
ilumberman. One of these rep- 
ed the local jobber, the 
ther, an older man, was from the 
The older man was not 
to sell anything but merely 
cure data. The company was 
‘, he said, an elaborate ad- 
ertising campaign, to bring home 
the merits of this particular wall- 
ard to the consumer, and he 
tad been sent out to secure esti- 
mates, from prominent retail lum- 
er dealers, of the probable de- 
mand which might be expected, 
so that manufacturing facilities 
ght provided accordingly. 
"Non how much wallboard, did 
the dealer suppose, could be sold 
right here in Jones- 


the dealer didn’t know. 
n fact, ever given wall- 
y thought. Finally he 
a guess, which the in- 
carefully eritered in a 
und book, and rose to 


azarde 
vestigat 


retail lumber dealer de- 
n. He wanted to ask 
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the jobber’s salesman what wall- 
board cost, and what margin 
there was in it. And he ended by 
placing an order, and agreeing to 
use some electrotypes in local ad- 
vertising and to push the sale of 
the product as much as he could. 

I have a feeling, somehow, that 
if the jobber’s salesman had 
called upon this stone-cold pros- 
pect, with arguments concerning 
the relative merits of various 
types of wallboard, he would have 
failed in his mission. 


THE NEW SHIRTWAIST 


Pretty nearly everybody feels 
tickled when his opinion is asked 
on a business matter. Witness 
the story of the shirtwaist sale 
that follows: 

The scene is a loft in the Chi- 
cago wholesale district, and the 
characters are the proprietor of 
the business, the designer, the sales 
manager. 

The designer has designed a 
new model waist, which has been 
made up, and has been submitted 
by the foreman, with slip attached 
to show the cost of materials and 
labor. 

“A peacherino,” says the de- 
signer, modestly. 

“Bound to be a good seller,” 


. adds the sales manager. 


“IT wouldn’t care for it. I think 
it’s a sticker,” said the proprietor 
of the shop, and, it being now 
— past four, he reached for his 
lat. 

“T tell you I know it will sell,” 
repeated the sales manager, while 
the designer, long accustomed to 
rebuffs, shrugged his shoulders 
and started back to the cutting 
room. 

“Listen, Mr. Stearn,” continued 
the sales manager. “If you'll wait 
here twenty minutes I'll prove 
that I’m right. Please wait.” 

Without giving the proprietor a 
chance to refuse he called a. num- 
ber on the telephone and speedily 
was connected with the buyer for 
a wholesale dry goods house 
across the street. 

“I know that 


you’re getting 
ready to go home, George,” he 


said, “but this is an important 
matter and I very much want to 
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A Unique 
Organization 


Created for the distinct purpose 
of stimulating the sales of man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers in the 


APPAREL AND KINDRED TRADES 


LIVE 
BUYS 


U. S. Patent Office. 


A productive mer- 
chandising catalogue 
with a total guar- 
anteed circulation of 
The most pro- 50.000 monthly, di- 


ductive and - = ra: 
logical medium vided as follows: 


for timely val- 30,000 responsible re- 

ros aoe. tailers of Men’s and 

application Boys’ wearing ap 
parel in every town 
and city of the 
United States. The 
most exhaustive and 
desirable circulation 
obtainable. 


10,000 responsible 
women’s wear spe- 
cialty and depar t- 
ment stores. 


10,000 general and 
commissary stores 
handling wearing ap- 
parel. 


3 Directories of Responsible Retailers 


with Monthly Supple- 
ments of corrections and 
—_ additions. 
Write for de- . 
tailed. deacrip- (1) _30,000 Clothing 
tive matter and Furnishing Stores. 
(2) 31.000 Dry Goods 
and Department Stores. 
(3) 50,000 General 
Stores. 


_Sales-by-Mail 


A Highly Specialized 
and Effective Service 
£608 1 Exclusively for the 
set us place Apparel Trades. 
you on our free 
mailing list for We can obtain maxi- 
“Timely Tipe’’ mum results for you 
through the _ mails. 


Planning, copy work, 
printing, addressing, 
etc., ete., at least cost 
to you per thousand. 


BEN WIENER CO. 


128 W. 30th St., New York City 








see you to-night. This is Harris 
talking, of the Monarch Shirt 
Waist Company. [I'll be right 
over.” 

Arriving at the buyer’s desk, he 
held up the shirtwaist for inspec- 
tion, but made no speech 
merits. Instead, he said: 

“Here’s a waist that our de. 
signer, Blurock, made to sell f 
sixteen dollars a dozen. Blurock 
thinks it’s good; I think it’s a 
fine waist for the money, and 
bound to sell big. The old man 
doesn’t like it—you know, just 
don’t like it. I want your honest 
opinion. Is it a good one ora 
sticker ?” 

The buyer took the waist into 
his hands, looked it over very 
carefully and handed it back 

“That man Blurock of yours is 
a good designer. The stuff is 
good, too. That waist will sell 
You can go back and tell the boss 
that 1 don’t pretend to know it 


| all but I’ve got faith in that waist 
| to the extent of eighteen dozen, 


and he’d better hurry them be 


| cause if they go as good as | 
| think they will I'll be wanting 
| more.” 


THE SPOT KNOCKER 


A man in a light gray suit 
alighted from his motor car and 


1 entered the leading drug store in 


a small town. Remember the light 
gray suit—it has to do with the 
plot of the story. 

He bought, and paid for, fif- 
teen cents worth of iodine, de- 
clined to have it wrapped, and 
started to remove the cork. The 
clerk saw at once that his han- 
dling of the cork was awkward, 
and started forward, involuntarily, 
to help, for iodine is bad stuff to 
spill. It spots and the spots 
won't come off. 

The man with the light gray 











clothes on backed away, gave the 
cork: a final twist, and, sure 
enough, the iodine flew out and 
| spattered’ over his nice gray 
trousers. 

| “Too bad,” commented the 
clerk. “You've spoiled that pair 
| of pants.” 

| -The visitor smiled, and handed 
back the bottle. Then he went out 
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What Shall I Use? | 


Have you picked the 
media which will 
best sell your goods? 


We can tell you 
Stanley E.Gunnison Inc. 


Merchandising Advertising, 


Hudson Terminal Building 





| 2646 Cort. 30 Church St. NY. 








THE Papers CO. 


SS 2 o> ATORS 2} » 


Original Wi ndow Displays 
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During the month of 
March the Brooklyn 
Eagle carried more 
advertising than all 
the other Brooklyn 
papers combined. 


THE 
BROOKLYN 
EAGLE 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Special Representatives 


A. B. C, Figures Used Exclusively No Confidential Rates 
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to his car and came back with a | 
box of white paste. This he pro- | 
ded to rub onto the spots 
ich had browned his lovely 
y trousers, and also onto his | 
ids where the iodine had stained 
them. He borrowed a damp rag 
from the druggist and, presto, the 
pots were gone. 
Chis is a new product, called | 
kus-Pokus. I’m placing it, in 
ss lots, with the leading drug- 
t in every town. With a gross 
er we give you services of a 
monstrator for three days. Our 
monstrator will be at Puyallup 
1 Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
of next week, and she can 
nd the next three days here 
Sumner. She'll probably sell 
whole gross for you.’ 
“To take off iodine stains?” The 


uggist laughed. 
“No, not to take off iodine 
tains. You'll sell the doctor a 
box for that purpose, but you'll 
| the remainder of the gross to 
women who work in the fruit 
cannery for taking fruit stains 
off their fingers. You'll sell Ho- 
kus-Pokus also to owners of mo- 
tor cars for cleaning their hands, 
and to the handsome young man 
with the slick hair that works in 
the Ford garage down street. 
You'll sell other people who want 
clean their husbands’ coats, 
the tailor upstairs. You'll 
ake money from Hokus-Pokus. 
I enter your order and ar- 
= for the demonstrator?” 
might, and did. 
course, he might have made 
eech about Hokus-Pokus, but 
lemonstration was immensely 
effective. 
you’ve got something that’s 
that will make money, or 
money, and if you can figure 
ingenious way to present it, 
in se times when it is admit- 
tedly difficult to get the interest of 
the buyer, there’s still a chance te 
do business, 








North Carolina Manufacturer 
Appoints Agency 


Cunningham Springless Shade 
eensboro, N: C., has placed its 
ng account with the advertising 
| Huber Hoge, Inc., New | 
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Quality - Quantity 
Character 


ance to advertisers, but to 

Advertisers of High-Class 
Goods and Service Quality and 
Character of a medium are vastly 
more important than Quantity of 
Sale. 

Very few Quality mediums 
have great Quantity sales but 
are none the less valuable for 
High-Class Advertising in their 
special fields. 

But “PUNCH” has All 
Three attributes to an extent 
granted to no other British 
medium of its class: 

Quality, Quantity and Character 
which happy combination of 
values accounts for the fact that 


its pages are always full of the 
most desirable advertising. 


A= THREE are of import- 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, London 
E.C. 4, Eng 
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are being extensively used 
by the largest National 
Advertisers, because they 
combine all the elements of 


Weather Resisting Qualities 
Large Range of Illustrative 
Possibilities 
Economy and Convenience 
in Handling 
Reasonable Cost 


We also lithograph and print 
Muslin Signs, Posters, Window 
Trims, Cutouts and Paraffine 
Cards. 


Mail us subject matter for your 
requirements and we will 
promptly prepare and submit a 
proposition that will be sure to 
interest you. 


National 
Printing & EngravingCo. 
Lithographers and Printers 


New York, 134-140 W. 52nd St. 
Chicago, 1590 Tribune Building 
St. Louis, 646-650 Elm St. 
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Fort Wayne, Ind., Has New 
Afternoon Newspaper 


A new afternoon newspaper, 
Evening Press, made its appearan 
Fort Wayne, Ind., on April 11. 

L. G. Ellingham, who in 1916, to 
gether with Hon. E. G. Hoffman, py 
chased the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazett 
and who since that time has been 
eral manager of the /ournal-Gazet?. 
general manager of the new afternoo 
newspaper. 

A. J. Gruber, advertising manager 
the Journal-Gasette, has been made a 
vertising manager of the Evening A 

Ross S. Nelson, who has been mar 
aging editor of the Journal-Gaszett¢ 
now managing editor of the new pape 
t 


Keep Product Out of Cold 
Storage by Advertising 

The manufacturer who stops advertis 
ing is putting his product in cold storage 
David R. Osborne, advertising manager 
of Farm and Home, said in an address on 
the “‘farm market” before the Publicit 
Club of Springfield, Mass. 

He said that the farmers during the 
prosperous times before the present bus 
ness depression invested their earnings 
in good securities and that the farmer: 
capital is not now as much impaired as 
that of the manufacturer. He also de 
clared the average farmer is content t 
make from 3 to 4 per cent on money pu 
into his farm. Mortgages have bee 
paid up in the past year on many farms 
he added, and the farmers are on a more 
sound basis than in past years 


Becomes Partner of F. A. 
Conningham 


B. F. O’Brien, 
joined the Frederic 


who a short time ag 
A. Conningham or 
ganization, maker of photographi illus 
trations for advertising, New York. bh 
become a partner in that concert 


Chicago Book House Will 
Advertise 


Johnson, Read & Company, 
advertising agency, has been given 
account of The Book House for 
dren, of that city. Both newspapers a 
periodicals wil] be used. 


Cleveland Chemical Compani 


to Advertise 


The Brandt advertising agency | 
Chicago has secured the account « 
Reolo Company, Cleveland, 
turing chemist Newspapers 
used 


Joins “The Purchasing Agent 

W. S. Whitestone, formerly with t 
New York Tribune, has joined the a 
vertising staff of The Purchasing Ager 
and will represent that publication ! 


| New York City. 
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The Young Folks of Today 


are to be reckoned with 


made pe as individuals, and as a 
mg .\ eu a . . 

een mar concrete advertising 
eile factor. They have their 
oe own gardens; their own 
jpdvers special home duties; their own social 
— life; their own accomplishments; 
Publicity e ° . 
ing t their own recreations; read their 
“carnie own books and papers. 

paired 

» also de a . 
soney oe In all these activities they are their 
ave beer ‘ 

ny farms parents’ paramount concern, and 


they naturally exert a tremendous 
personal influence on all the family 
expenditures. 


With your advertising message to 
our young folks you go straight to 
the heart of 200,000 substantial 
homes —85% in towns under 25,000. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIL. 


WESLEY E. FARMILOER, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Agent” Cook's Weexty Trio :A Mituion Bors anv Girts 


1 - th (HF Boys’Wortp THrGrRLs’COMPANION YOUNG PEoPLk’s WEEKLY 
1 the ae 
ng Ager 

tion 


ompan\ 


yency 

nt of the 

manutac 
vill he 
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At the Buying Point 
.( The Salt Lake Tribune 


MONTANA 








| OF 
‘ Within a radius of 250 
NES ; miles of Salt Lake: 








ARIZONA 





27 beet sugar refineries are operating, producing more 


than 4,500,000 bags per year. 


More than 300 producing mines are located in this 
section. Among them are several of the largest copper, 
coal, silver and lead properties in the world. 


Nearly 4,000,000 sheep are owned, more than in any simila: 
sized territory in the United States. Five million acres of 
land are farmed, dotted with hundreds of thriving cities and 
towns. 


For this whole section and for all these activities, Salt 
Lake is the most. important buying and selling point. 
And out of Salt Lake circulates the Salt Lake Tribune, 
dominating the entire region, Its location and its char- 
acter as the leading newspaper of the intermountain 
west make it an unusually economical and 

effective medium for advertising in this at- 

tractive market. 


ZS 
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No Man Can Serve Two | 
Masters 


The Case of Purchasing Agents 
Vhose Association Publication 
ccepts Advertising — Discounts 
.re Desirable When They Work 

the Advantage of the “Big 


SS 


NAL ASSOCIATION oF CREDIT MEN 
New York, April 1, 1921. 

r of Printers’ INk 

your violent attack upon the New | 
ind Purchaser, the official organ of 
New England Purchasing Agents’ 
ation, Inc., of Boston, in your 
of March 31, under the heading 
Opinion ‘By Request,’”’ you say 
sumably any profits from the under- 
g ultimately find their way into the 
ts of the stockholders, since the 
ation is incorporated.” 

the New England Purchasing 
ts’ Association is incorporated and 
ized “not for profit,” as is the < TME was whenvast 
of the National Association of _ ; herds swarmed 
it Men, your attack is so unfair Re : 
be entirely out of keeping with our prairies, herds 
reputation of the “‘Little School- that took days to pass 
T ” . . . 
Che Credit Monthly made a mil a single point. Todav 
lollars net this year, it would not .  * single bleaching 
cent in the pocket of any member ‘vl skull from thoseherds 


e National Association of Credit : “ 
The money would be used for is carefully saved. 


enefit of the professional associa 
which includes 33,000 bankers, One reason for the 


salers and manufacturers, who are | ad f the bi 
ntly dealing with credit problems, passing of the Dison 


ould merely increase the service » was that year after 


ssociation performs to the business ; : 5 
nity of the country. year he followed the 


ing that my confidence in the same trail, with mo- 
4, Fesuven Ink will not be notony that was fatal. 
ea, « , Xo 
RopMAN GILDER : ’ 
Managing Edher The records we make 
“The Credit Monthly in our printed mes- 
sages are definite trails 
& < >a’ J 4 ; ¢ S . . 
NTERS’ INK a ~ae whose story will be 
— of torfeiting the tread by those we 
ag mage: ol any * o never see. The mes- 
s. But its opinion was base« : 
oUt NS OF . . sage between the lines 
a principle which we be- F : 
: is even more impor- 
o be unassailable; namely, 
tant than the message 


no man can serve two f tt d 
s. We imagine that con- OF TNS Words. 


in our fairness would be 
ly strained were we to aban- 
lat position and advise an 


ie take a rear tom | Gatchel ~s- 
ther the profits of an “of- annin Inc 


rgan” are actually paid to eh dmg: 
. > of cs 
ckholders in cash, or are ~PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


or their benefit in other ‘Philadelphia 


Ss not the point at issue. 
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Oakland, California 
A CITY OF HOMES 


@ Home owners represent the 
most desirable buying class. 


@ Oakland has more people who 
own the homes they occupy than 
any city in the United States of 
over 125,000 population. 

€ $2,250,000 represents the gross 
sales of strictly resident sites 
made te intending builders in 
Oakland and the East Bay cities, 
during the recent *Real Estate 
activity over a period of three 
months, 


The Trisunr 
renders 
excellent 
merchandising 
co-operation 
available for 
an actual or 
prospective 
advertiser. 


Direct -b -Mail 
pclae mb 


4 


he House of 


T 
ee 


1M 
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In either case the stockholders are 
beneficiaries and reap certain ad- 
vantages by reason of the profits 
The principle is the same from 
either standpoint. And that prin- 
ciple we reassert—a man who is 
paid to exercise impartial judg- 
ment should not accept money, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from th 
who have an interest in the results 
of his judgment. 

In any business firm, it wil 
found that the Big Boss has 
innate prejudice against discounts 
rebates or rake-offs. The way h 
feels about it is, the more rake- 
offs the better, only said rake-off 
should go into the company’s 
treasury and not into the pockets 
of one of his employees. It makes 
little difference to the Big Boss 
how the employee spends the pro 
ceeds of a rake-off, whether to 
help finance some association in 
which he is interested or to buy a 
grand piano for his home; the 
main point is that if the money 
paid for an advertisement is reall) 
given to influence a firm’s pur 
chases, then it is a trade discount 
and belongs-to the firm and not t 
the employee. We should hate t 
think that there would be am 
vacant chairs at the next conven 
tion of New England Purchasing 
Agents because Printers’ INk had 
been derelict in its duty to poiit 
out the ethics of the case. 

It does not seem to us that th 
Situation is complicated or r 
quires any long argument. If th 
judges of the Supreme Cour 
were to form an association, start 
an official organ and then solici 
advertisements from lawyers 
parties whose cases were about to 
come into court for trial. we 
imagine that the most ardent apo! 
ogist for association organs would 
see something a trifle incongruous 
in the affair—[Ed. Printers’ Ink 


The Toronto Mail and Em; 
purchased the Toronte Daily 
and Sunday World. The daily 
has been published since 1880 by 
MacLean, will be discontinued, 
stated, but the Sunday edition 
continued. 


E, FE. Grady, formerly Weste: 
ager of Everybody's Magasi: 
joined the Ivan B. Nordhem C 
outdoor advertising, New York 
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A Test of Stability 


is the power to withstand hard times. 





The Churchman carried more advertising 
lineage during January, February and March of 
this year than during the corresponding period in 


1920, 1919 or 1918. 


January, 1921 - 734% increase over 1920 
February, 1921 - 6% increase over 1920 
March, 1921 - - 22% increase over 1920 


Advertisers consider The Churchman. not a 
luxury to be discarded during hard times, but a 
necessity to help build business. 

The Churchman is read by the prominent 
people of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Sub- 


scription price $4 a year. 


THE CHVRCHMAN 


“The National Church Weekly” 
Published every Saturday 





CHURCHMAN COMPANY, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


You may send me sample copies of The CHURCHMAN and your 
advertising rate card. , 


Signed 
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The Minute Men of 1921 


The fourth of a series of advertisements 


by JAMES WALLEN 


Man who deal in transportation problems are 
called upon to make decisions of major importance 
on the minute. 

As a measure of self-protection, the more successful 
of Traffic Chieftains have at their immediate call 
not only the current issue but the files of Traffic 
W orld. 

Traffic World tells both manufacturer and carrier, 
what is, by common consent, the written and the 


LULL 


MTT 





i] 


I 


J 








unwritten law of shipping. 

Those who make, distribute and carry the world’s 
commodities look to Traffic World for guidance 
which implies implicit faith in both its text and its 
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advertising columns. 

If you cherish the good-will of The Minute Men of 
1921, advertise in Traffic World, the “Literary 
Digest” of transportation. 


Craffic World 
Published by 
TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
Member A. B. C.—Issued Weekly 


Washington Office 418 South Market Si 
Colorado Bldg. Chicago, Ili. 
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Qualifications for Membership in the 
American Association of 
Advertising Agencies 


Points to Be Considered in Electing New Members 


Method of Application.—Each 
icant agency shall be required 
ill out in every particular the 
ted form known as “Applica- 
for Membership,” and in no 
case shall any application be re- 
ferred to the council—either for 
stigation or election—unless 
said blank has been properly filled 
out with all supplementary infor- 
ion and approved as complete 
by 'the executive secretary. 

2. Sisze-—The size or volume of 
business of any applicant shall not 
be an influencing factor in deter- 
mining the agency’s qualification 
for membership; and there shall 
e no discrimination as to the ex- 
tent and thoroughness of the in- 
vestigation of the applicant’s 
qualifications because of size. It 
is the expressed purpose of the 
association to organize and oper- 
ate in the interests of both large 

small agencies, to the end 
advertising service shall be 
ndent, not upon size but upon 
perience, character, ability, finan- 
| responsibility, business meth- 

s and agency practices. 

Location—The geographical 
ion of the applicant agency 

ll have no bearing upon its 
qualifications, but shall only de- 
termine the council in which the 
application shall be voted upon, 
pr ided the applicant has its 
principal place of business within 
the nited States of America. 

e.—No agency shall be con- 
* for election unless it has 
doing business as an adver- 
agency for a period of 
years, except in the 
that the applicant agency is 
perly and ethically estab- 
outgrowth of an existing 
with at least three years’ 


a] 
hree 


ighted and reprinted by permis- 
American Association of Adver- 
\gencies. 


5. Ownership—(a) No applicant 
agency shall be deemed worthy of 
election the owners of whose busi- 
ness, either in part or in whole 
are directly or indirectly connected 
with any publishing, printing, en- 
graving or other business from 
which the agency purchases or 
with which it deals in the interests 
of its clients. Such ownership is 
deemed to be an evidence of the 
agency’s inability to give unbiased 
advice and counsel to its clients. 

(b) No applicant shall be 
deemed worthy of election who is 
suspected of being established by 
one or more advertisers having 
direct or indirect financial interest 
in the ownership of the business. 
Such ownership is deemed to be 
evidence that the agency is what 
is commonly known as a “house 
agency,” organized for the pur- 
pose of obtaining direct payment 
of commissions to the advertiser. 

(c) It shall be considered es- 
sential that the principal owners 
of the applicant’s business shall 
all be active in the work of the 
agency. Where any considerable 
proportion of ownership lies 
among persons not active in the 
work of the agency, the applicant’s 
case will be prejudiced. 

6. Experience. Believing 
that inexperience is not always to 
be detected by the employing ad- 
vertiser, it must be the duty of the 
association to elect to membership 
only such agencies as are amply 
qualified by experience—both in 
advertising and in business—to 
study the advertiser’s business, its 
market, and its products, to form 
sound judgments, to give con- 
structive advice, and to render an 
adequate quantity and quality of 
service in the execution of plans. 

(b) The applicant agency must 
be able to furnish accredited ref- 
erences as to both its business and 
advertising experience. 
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100% Renewals 


and 125% increase in 
number of advertising 
accounts for. the alumni 
group since September 
1920. Conservative ad- 
vertisers appreciate the 
remarkably close read- 

ing of 38 small units. 

irty-eight alumni publica- 

Sono hans « coubhasd Mieghtion 

of 140,000 college trained men. 

You can buy this circulation by 

+ units of a thousand. Request a 


rate card for your file, or ask to 
see a representative. 


Alumni Magazines Associated 
Madison Sq. 5064 23 E. 26th St., N.Y. 


ROY BARNHILL, Inc. 
Sole Representative 


New York “# Chicago, lil. 
23 East 26th St. Transportation Bldg. 

















Sales Quotas 


set- 


Complete directions for 
ting quotas, adjusting for busi- 
ness depressions and seasonal 
variations, 25 chart forms, sam- 
ple chart, entire outfit, $2.00. 
Put your territories, salesmen, 
products and big customers on a 
quota basis. Re-orders prove 
our method is giving satisfac- 


tion to salesmanagers. 


We recommend competent stat- 
isticians for positions. 


American Statistical Service Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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7. Character—(a) In general, it 
should mean to our association 
what it means to the banker when 
selecting his cashier or to {|| 
manufacturing executive when se 
lecting his treasurer. It show 
comprehend, and our investiga- 
tions should be so directed as to 
determine, the applicant agency’s 
record of business operations 
past years, its policies and pr 
ciples in the conduct of its busi- 
ness, its record of clean ethical 
practices in the agency field o 
a period of years, and its reputa- 
tion in the community in which it 
does business, for honesty, integ 
rity and sincerity of purpose. 

(b) Inasmuch as the association 
aims to shape agency operations in 
accordance with the best ethical 
standards of business, we must re- 
ceive into our membership only 
those who by virtue of sound 
fundamental policies, and a proved 
record of fearless operation in ac 
cordance with such policies give 
every reasonable assurance of 
their readiness and ability to up- 
hold our standards of practice in 
all of their business dealings. 

8. Ability—(a) Standards of 
ability are as difficult to erect as 
standards of character. Never- 
theless, sound judgment regarding 
the applicant agency’s ability can 
and should be formed by a proper 
study of: (1) its advertising and 
business experience, (2) the opin 
ions expressed by those it names 
as references, (3) its organization, 
(4) its method of doing business, 
and (5) its service and work pro- 
duced for clients, past and present 

(b) To the end that its ability 
may be judged in the latter par 
ticular, each applicant agency is 
required to furnish a complete list 
of its present clients, indicating 
the nature of the advertising han 
dled for them, how long it has 
held each account, and what 
agency previously handled it; and 
a list of all clients lost within the 
preceding two years, indicating the 
nature of the advertising handled 
for them, how long it had held 
each account, and the agency han- 
dling it at present. 

9. Financial Responsibility.— (a) 
It is a paramount duty of the as- 
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ADVERTISING 





Good Judgment with 
Economy 


A LIBERAL policy in support 


of retailers 
profitable. 


 pneees years ago there 
was a manufacturer 
who, though he believed in 
giving his dealers every as- 
sistance in selling his goods, 
felt that much of the mate- 
rial furnished for this pur- 
pose was being wasted. 


Though it had seemed 
impossible to avoid this con- 
dition the matter was dis- 
with this agency. 
Finally a method of dealer 


cussed 


is not always 


service was developed— 
and it has now been in op- 
eration for considerable 
time—that greatly reduced 
the expenditure without im- 
pairing the quality or limit- 
ing the effectiveness of the 
dealer advertising. 


Assisting in the solution 
of such problems has al- 
ways been a part of the ser- 
vice of The Moss-Chase 
Co. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CTJ”O those desirous of opening a 
new market or increasing 
turnover in Britain and Europe! 


Mr. George W. Kettle 
Managing Director 
THE DORLAND AGENCY, LIMITED 


The Largest International 
Advertising Organization 
in Europe 


will arrive on the “Olympic” 
on or about Wednesday, April 13, 


can be seen by appointment 
at our New York offices 


Nine East Fortieth Street 


he Dorland Agency, Lta. 


DORLAND HOUSE, 16 REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.,1 
9 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
also 
ATLANTIC CITY WASHINGTON, D.C. BUENOS AIRES 
MANCHESTER EDINBURGH PARIS WARSAW 
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sociation to protect the publisher 
against financial loss. It is only 
by so doing that we can uphold 
our reputation as a group in con- 
trast to those outside the asso- 
ciation as a group. Therefore, 
financial responsibility, as indi- 
cated by a properly prepared and 
analyzed financial statement, looms 
up as an exceedingly important 
element in the determination of 
the applicant’s qualification for 
election. 

(b) Each applicant is required 
to furnish not only the financial 
statement indicated on the applica- 
tion blank, but such other evidence 
of its financial condition as may 
be required by the membership 
and finance committees, and any 
financial statement so rendered 
must either be verified by a cer- 
tified public accountant or sworn 
to before a notary public. 

(c) As a further aid in the 
determination of the applicant 
agency’s financial responsibility, it 
shall be required to furnish as 
fnancial references its banking 
connections, and to name _ three 
printers, three engravers and three 
publishers with whom it has done 
business and who are in position 
to judge its promptness and man- 
ner of meeting its obligations. 

(d) It-shall be the duty of the 
finance committee to pass on and 
judge the applicant’s financial con- 
dition, in accordance with a strict 
interpretation of the highest bank- 
ing and accounting standards, and 
to establish an association financial 
rating in each case. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the 
membership committee to deter- 
mine what weight it shall give to 
the financial rating by the finance 

mmittee, when judging the ap- 
plicant’s qualifications in the light 
ot a careful study of all the other 


In no case should the ap- 
agency be admitted to 
rship if weak in financial 
sibility or character, re- 
; of its qualifications in all 
spects. 
ecognition.—Although it is 
ntial that the applicant in 
qualify for election shall 
tained satisfactory recog- 
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You can sell 
anything through 


The monthly magazine of the 
Dry Goods trade 

from pins to automobile 

trucks, carried or used by 

department, dry goods, spe- 

cialty and general stores. 

Rates furnished upon applica- 


tion to publication office or to 
your general advertising agency. 


DRY GQDBRS 
Est. 1899 


Formerly “DRY GOODS 
and Apparel” 


Second oldest publication in its 
fleld. 


137-139 E. 25th St., New York 


Tel. Madison Square 1241-2 























Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


Eight years’ specialization has 
given us an intimate knowledge 
of the great student buying 
power. 
Ask us anything you want to 
know about the college or high 
school markets. 
Our latest lists—The 
“Collegiate Salesman” 


—sheets with the red 
border sent on request. 


Established 1913 


S, 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

















From the Idea to 
the Printed Product 


We offer a complete copy, 
plan, advertising and print- 
ing service on house-organs, 


catalogs and circulars. We 
combine up-to-date methods 
with the resources of master- 
craftsmen in the art of 
printing. Try us. 

Sales Promotion Department 
BAKER PRINTING CoO. 
251 Market St., Newark, N. J. 

Telephone Market 6420 




















. 
Unusual Opportunity 
It would be to the advantage 
of any small advertising agency 
or individual interested in com- 


bining forces to hold down ex- 
penses, to talk to us. 


We are nationally recognized 
and rendering an exceptional 
service to a list of substantial 
advertisers. Our office facilities 
are ample. 

This is an opportunity for a 
man who is not satisfied with 
his present connections, or a 
small agency, to make an 
arrangement where expansion 
would be logical and profitable. 

No attention will be paid to 
replies unless essential particu- 
lars are given. 

Address, in strict confidence, 
Vice-President, Box 205, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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nition within each of the four 
principal publishing groups, such 
complete recognition is, however, 
extremely desirable, and the lack 
of recognition by one or more of 
the groups must be satisfactorily 
explained. 

11. Basis of Remuneration— 
(a) No agency shall be admitted 
to membership in the association 
which handles business for any 
one or more of its clients at less 
than established card rates, o1 
which does not uniformly receiv: 
the standard trade differential oj 
15 per cent as a minimum without 
direct or indirect rebating. 

(b) Art work or mechanical 
production furnished to a client 
without charge, or at less than 
cost, shall be construed as rebat- 
ing; the placing of men in the 
service of the advertiser at the 
agency’s expense, or assuming all 
or a part of the salary of a man 
already employed by the advertiser 
shall be construed as rebating; 

suspicious connection with any ad 
vertiser, group of advertisers, 
vendor of space, or group of 
vendors of space, shall be con 
strued as indicative of indirect re- 
bating, and any one or more oi 
such practices on the part of a 
applicant should in and of itself 
disqualify him for membership. 

12. Agency Service Methods— 
Ability to render complete agency 
service in reasonable conformity 
to the agency service standards 
adopted by the association in gen- 
eral convention, October 9, 1918 
shall be a primary consideration 
in determining the applicant 
agency’s qualifications for men- 
bership, and it shall be required to 
prepare and attach to its applica- 
tion blank a statement of its ex- 
perience, ability and organization 
facilities under each of the sever 
agency service standards. 

13. Agency Business Methods— 
While it is not essential to know 
the applicant agency’s detail form 
of organization or its general bus'- 
ness methods, it is essential to 
judge its qualifications under the 
headings of the following prat- 
tices, which were declared to be 
not in the interest of the public 
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JOHN H.DUNHAM COMPANY 


An Advertising Agency 
organized to give a 
complete service 
to advertisers 


Be, 

: The character of adver. 
tising which Mr.Dunham 
has directed in the past 
several years may be taken 
as an indication of the 


Service to be rendered 
by this organization 


THE WRIGLEY BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


rE 
ELEPHONE DEARBORN Be b . 
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An advertising campaign is like a play: you never can 
tell until the audience has passed on it. The critic ma 
praise it, yet it may fail, and the critic _may —, t, 
and it may become a howling success. “Safety first” 
good slogan—and a trial in New England will tell what ¢! t! 
audience thinks of it. 


NEW EN GLAND 


A testing ground for advertisers to prove the soundness of 
their sales plans and the efficiency of their copy. 

Now, as always, the best place for trial campaigns. 

Now, as always, the best place for regular campaigns. 

Now, as always, the richest section of the country. 

Now, as ‘always, the cheapest for your sales force to cover. 

Now, as always, the dealers ready to give you a willing ear. 

Now, as always, the daily newspaper to tell your story. 

Now, as always, the people ready to buy advertised goods. 


Here are more than seven million people ; above the aver- 
age in education ; with the highest per capita of accumulated 


wealth. 
These people are quick to respond to advertising, eager to 
purchase anything that will increase their health, pleasure 


or comfort. 
They are educated to read and heed advertising in daily 


newspapers. 


FIFTEEN LEADERS in Fifteen of the Best Cities 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 18,811 P. O. Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.B.C 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,00 


SPRINGFIELD, MASE. i a PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 53,821 ol Daily Circulation 24, 300; Member A. B.{ 
Population 129,563, with ba 5 250,000 Population 69,169, with ‘suburbs 75,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. pat re BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. C. Daily Circulation 10,552 A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 Population 22,779, with suburbs 4 
WORCESTER, MASS., ZELEGRAM MANCHESTER,N.H. — [paper 
Daily Circulation 75,158 Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 

1 5 Population 75,063, with suburbs 15 


Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
; ; Net Paid Circulation now 9,000 

































Net Paid Circulati 23,369 A. B. C. : J : ote 
en “of 130,000 Population 41,013, with suburbs 15 : 

-EPORT CT POST LOWELL, MASS. ER-CITIZEN isl) 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM Daily Circulation 17,388) PO. with 
Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. Population 112,759, with suburbs 151,00 ne 





Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 






y 7 7 
Daily and Sunday Cir, 28.334P OF Daily, Cir. 18,804 A. B. Coe city 
" ri r 3 99 »s I ( 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 Population oe 


- z JEWSPAPERS fiere 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY carening) EACH OF THE Newirtieee ott 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c copy named is a power in its 

Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 munity. 
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as-ociation in general convention, 
October 9, 1918: 
a) Speculative preparation of 
lans, copy, or art work in the 
citation of business. 
b) The hiring of a man from 
agency or any other source be- 
se of his control or personal 
uence over a prospective ac- 
int. 
c) The paying of any remu- 
ration to a third party as a 
ins of securing or holding an 
punt. 
d) The taking of profit, dis- 
yunt or commission, other than 
agreed upon, without the 
wledge of the client, from a 
third party for service or material 
the client. 

(e) The offering or granting of 
extension of credit or banking ser- 
vice as a part of the agency’s 
function. 

(f) The practice of indiscrimi- 
nately attempting to secure free 
publicity for advertisers. This is 
not meant to cover publicity which 
has legitimate news, educational or 
editorial value. 


Portland, Ore., Enacts ‘“Print- 
ers’ Ink” Model Statute 


The city of Portland, Ore., has en- 


acted an ordinance against fraudulent 

advertising which contains the Printers’ 

Model Statute and a section di 

d specifically at the deceptive ad 

sing of “seconds,” “defectives” and 

lemished” merchandise without mak 

lain the exact character of such 

1 This section reads as follows: 

shall be unlawful for any per- 

on, firm or corporation, by means of 

y newspaper, magazine, circular, form 

r, or any publication, or any bill- 

card, label or other advertising 

im whatsoever, to advertise, call 

ntion to or give publicity to the sale 

merchandise or commodity which 

ond hand, or used, or which 

efective or blemished in any man- 

tr which consists of articles classed 

onds’ or which has been re- 

by the manufacturer thereof as 

st class, unless there be conspicu 

displayed directly in connection 

he mame and description of such 

handise or commodity, a direct and 

ocal statement, phrase, or word 

will clearly indicate that such 

ndise or commodity so adver- 

second hand, used, defective, 

h d, or consists of ‘seconds’ or 

has been rejected by the manufacturer 
thereof as the fact shall be.” 

_ The Better Business Bureau instigated 
the passage of this ordinance. 
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PORTLAND’S 
(Maine) Se 


‘SUMMER 
SEASON 


will be here in a few weeks. Then the 
tens of thousands of Summer visitors 
to Portland and all of Maine will be 
here to spend the Summer. 


The Summer season in Portland keeps 
all the shops full of buyers of good 
merchandise of all kinds. 


LIST MAKERS: Will you kindly bear 
in mind that Portland is a good place 
to advertise at all times, and a won- 
derful place to advertise in during the 
Summer? If you have an account that 
the thirsty can smack their lips after 
it has passed down, here is the field 
and the medium is the one great after- 
noon daily, the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Maine’s Largest Daily Circulation! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Chicago—Detroit 


f Nero Fiddled 


While Rome Burned 


I E did not care. Some men 

do not care about the 
confusion in their card files 
till important data are in- 
stantly needed. THEN— 
there’s a search spiced with 
vexation. 


Graffce 


(eeot aan ate osmrorr 


Signals 


classify and simplify 

complex card files and 

indicate at once just 

what is sought. They 

are real aids that save precious min- 
utes, hot tempers, and cold cash. 
They’re inexpensive. They're good- 
looking. Millions are used. Your 
dealer has them—or you can ‘get 
them direct. Samples free. 


Gerorce B. Grarr Co. 
Mfrs. Graffco Clips and Tabs 
18 Beacon St., Somerville, 
Boston 42, Mass. 
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Prinrers’ Ink 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusrtisHinG Company 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mavison Avenue, New York 

Crtry. President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. 

Vice-President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

Davip Marcus. 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building, 122 
S. Michigan Blvd., Kirk Tayitor, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 1°04 Candler Building 
Gso. M. Konn, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch 
A. D. McKunney, Manager. 
San Francisco Office: Examiner 
W.R. BaranGgEr, Manager. 
Canadian Office: Lumsden 
A. J. Denne, Manager. 
London Office: 233 High 
. S. CRawForp, Manager. 
Paris Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 
jean H. FULGERAS, Manager. 


Building, 
Luilding, 


Toronto, 


Bldg., 


Holborn, 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
quarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.7). 
Classified 55 cents a line, + Minimum order $2.75. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor | 
Freverick C, Kenpatt, Managing Editor 
Joun Aten Murpny, Associate Editor 


Roy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
RK. W. Patmerk, News Editor 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Albert E. Haase 
Edward T. Tandy 
Roy W. Johnson C. B. Larrabee 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
London: Thomas Russell 


New York, Aprit 14, 1921 


Cc. P. Russell 
Roland Cole 








Make Radical 1s _ it advisable 


tor a company to 
‘oe make a radical 


and sudden 
change in fundamental policies 
that have proved _ successful? 
Should time-tried plans, on which 
the business has been built, be 
lightly cast aside? 

Several large companies, such 
as the Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, the Winchester Company, 
and the Harsh & Chapline Shoe 
Company, have lately made sweep- 
ing changes in their distribution 
methods. Many other houses 
have been discussing the wisdom 
of making similar alterations in 
their policies. 

These organizations had very 
good reasons for revolutionizing 
their selling methods. Procter & 
Gamble became dissatisfied with 
the jobber, and decided they 
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could distribute direct to the 
dealer more efficiently and at less 
expense. The Winchester com- 
pany took on a number of addi- 
tional products so as to take care 
of its war-expanded capacity. It 
believed that its increased produ 
tion could best be sold through 
its own stores and through ex- 
clusive dealers, tied up to it by a 
system of stock ownership. The 
Harsh & Chapline shoe company 
grew disgusted with the sluggish- 
ness of the retailer and decided 
it could stimulate its business 
selling direct to the consumer 
competition with its dealers. Lat 
it decided to start its own stor 
in addition. All of these ventur: 
are still in the experimental stag 
and it remains to be seen whether 
or not they will work out as well 
as had been anticipated. 

But the point is, were such 
radical changes advisable? As 
we see it, the answer to this ques- 
tion. depends on why the changes 
were made. If the dissatisfactior 
with the old methods was mort 
than a sudden emotion and if it 
was clearly seen that the 
plans would be a_ decided 
provement over the old, then 
honor to the companies who | 
the courage to take the pioneering 
step. The discontent of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble company, for in- 
stance, was a matter of several 
years’ growth. As was pointed 
out in an editorial in last week's 
Printers’ INK, the company’s 
under the new arrangement havé 
not been disappointing. This 
concern evidently knew what 
was about when it made 
change. On the other hand 
where the dissatisfaction with es- 
tablished policies is inspired by 
the present disorganized state o 
business, it is wise to go slow i 
upsetting time-tested _ policie 
The abnormal situation -now pre- 
vailing will perhaps not be d ” 
cated in a generation. To * 
over the dealer or the jobh ( 
just because things are not going 
well for a few months, seems lik 
a desperate remedy for a situa 
tion that time will speedily cure 
The same is true of other radi- 
cal proposals that many organ- 
izations are considering. The old 
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system, if stuck to, will be work- 

ing smoothly again before long. 

Some new scheme of distribution 
iy take years to establish. 


The Tactful The third gen- 


Sales Policy eration, in the 
person of a 


young and enthusiastic hustler, 
came recently into the manage- 
ment of a large corporation. For 
more than seventy years the firm 
had stood ace high in its line. 
Good merchandise, friendly trade 
relations, excellent credit and a 
mstantly loyal and helpful per- 
sonnel had built the kind of a 
business typical of a quarter cen- 
tury ago. Sales were large in 
volume, but absolutely dependent 
upon the friendship of a group 
big jobbers and factors who 
for years had sold the entire out- 
put. The new president decided 
io put out a trade-marked ad- 
vertised product in addition to 
the regular line of private-brand 
goods. He obtained the services 
of a good advertising agency, sold 
his own sales force on the new 
idea and then sent an announce- 
ment to the trade and used in- 
serts in business papers. 
Everything except the an- 
nouncement, in the form of a 
letter to the big distributors, was 
prepared in collaboration with 
his agency. The letter the new 
president himself wrote. It 
sounded like the instructions of 
a football coach to the team dur- 
ing the halves, or general order 
No. 76 from G. H. Q. to a sub- 
ordinate unit. It was peremptory, 
formal and final. And it spoiled 
a good merchandising and adver- 
tising campaign which would 
have put the business on a much 
sounder foundation. The roar 
which came back from the trade 
in response to the letter struck 
fear to the hearts of some of the 
older men in the company. Their 
fear took the form of a mass 
protest to the new boss, and faced 
by anger from his largest cus- 
tomers and near mutiny in the 
ranks, he abandoned his original 
plan and sank back into the old 
tut. The only result of his sortie 
against his customers was a sus- 
Picious instead of a friendly trade. 
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manufacturer who is 
breaking away from the tradi- 
tional should use tact. When 
Margerison & Co. decided to put 
out Martex, a _ trade-marked 
Turkish towel, they realized that 
unanimous approval on the part 
of their big distributors, the de- 
partment stores, would be im- 
possible to secure. Their selling 
policy therefore suggested no at- 
tempt to force the Martex brand 
down the throats of their largest 
distributors. If one of them ex- 
pressed any unwillingness to han- 
dle towels under the trade-mark, 
he was cheerfully furnished un- 
branded ones, just as if there 
were no determination to put 
through the contemplated adver- 
tising campaign on Martex. Deal- 
ers were given to understand that 
their decision as to handling the 
new brand would in no way af- 
fect the advertising policy of the 
house. It was also pointed out 
that the advertising was to de- 
fend the Margerison product 
against the price competition of 
cheaper and inferior towels and 
that there was no disposition on 
the part of the company either 
to cheapen its product or lessen 
the retail margin to increase its 
own profits. 

This policy brought real results 
with final co-operation by many of 
the largest distributors who had 
at first objected, but who added 
a comprehensive stock of the 
trade-marked towels when their 
customers expressed interest. 
Some customers even asked that 
the Martex label be attached in 
addition to their own private 
marks, 

In a year for fighters it is well 
not to hit too quickly. Tact in 
the sales policy is an attribute 
that pays year in and year out. 


Every 


Cheerful The most cheer- 
ful trade news 

News that has come 
over the ticker in many a day is 
that several of the automobile 
plants have gone on a hundred 
per cent production schedule. 
Among these are the Studebaker 
Corporation, Paige-Detroit Com- 
pany, Hupp Motor Car Company, 
and the Federal Truck. The pro- 
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duction of other cars, such as the 
Packard, Hudson and Essex, has 
been greatly increased during the 
last month. Packard expects to 
be operating at full capacity by 
May 1. 

The upward trend in the auto- 
mobile business is symptomatic of 
the improvement that has_ re- 
cently been registered in other 
lines of business. There has been 
a decided turn for the better in 
silks, hosiery, woolens and in 
other textiles. Lumber is picking 
up. In fact, generally speaking, 
those lines that were the first to 
be hit by the process of deflation, 
have finished their liquidation and 
are now on the upgrade. Those 
industries that were the last to be 
affected, are still in the throes of 
readjustment. 

It should be remembered, 
though, that it usually takes much 
longer to deflate an industry than 
it does an individual business. 
Many companies adjusted them- 
selves to the new conditions al- 
most overnight. They got their 


prices down on the basis of raw 
material costs. They instantly put 


emphasis on the sales end. They 
took their advertising out of the 
prestige category and made it sell 
goods. They stopped talking gen- 
eralities and started to quote at- 
tractive prices. For these firms, 
deflation has been passed long 
ago. 

An industry may be working 
at only 50 per cent of capacity, 
while hustling companies in that 
industry may be going at full 
blast. The time it takes to get 
out of a depression all depends on 
the executive’s ability to adapt 
his methods to the new conditions. 

Business Unless appear- 


Methods in *™°¢S ate, more 
than ordinarily 


the Post deceptive, there 
Office is in process a 
really well-defined attempt to ap- 
ply business principles to the con- 
duct of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. How far it will extend no 
one can say, but Postmaster Gen- 
eral Hays is at least entitled to 
credit for a good beginning. And 
the conduct of our Post Office sys- 
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tem is so vitally important to 
whole community that business 
men should, be outspoken with 
their praise, as well as with their 
blame. 

In calling together at Washin 
ton for conference the Postm: 
ters of the largest cities in various 
sections of the country, it is said 
that Mr. Hays has broken all 
precedents and violated tradition 
That may well be. But a breach 
of tradition which is in line wit 
common sense is something whi 
the country can very easily sta: 
and we fancy that Mr. Hays ca 
find plenty of other opportunities 
in his department, if he chooses to 
go on a hunt for them. 

The results of the conferenc 
system are as yet in the future 
But in the effort to revise th 
mailing lists of the various de- 
partments and bureaus at Wash- 
ington, the Department can point 
to something concrete and tangi- 
ble. We have, for example, a 
communication from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce with a form to be filled in 
in case we wish to continue re- 
ceiving copies of the. “Statistical 
Abstract of the United States.” 
If no reply is received by April 
21, our name is to be automatically 
removed from the list. 

It is impossible to estimate th 
tons of departmental matter which 
the Post Office has in times past 
earried free of charge, addressed 
to men in their graves, or whos 
interest in the subject matter had 
long since evaporated. Once a 
name got on a list, it was likely 
to become immutable as W 
ington tradition. Whether or ,not 
the whole credit for the innovation 
belongs to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, it merits genuine commen- 
dation. 

And perhaps, in view of what 
is going on, it may not be too 
much to hope that Mr. Hays’ at- 
tention will eventually be called t 
the present wasteful and extrava- 
gant system of handling second- 
class matter. 


C. M. Freeman, formerly of wer 
Farming and Power Farming Lcaler 
is now with the advertising d«part 
ment of The Farmer, St. Paul, 1 
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WHO NAMED THEM BOND PAPERS? 


A 


ORIGINALLY “bond” meant paper used for bonds 

—government bonds—any bonds requiring a 
tough, crisp, prosperous-looking paper. 

Now it means writing paper used for busi- 
ness stationery. 

Very little of the paper now called “bond” 
would satisfy even the most unstable govern- 
ment. 

Many years ago when only Crane’s Papers 
were used for bonds and only for bonds, print- 
ers and engravers began to ask for Crane’s 
“bond” papers—meaning merely the paper used 
for bonds. The name stuck, and was eventually 
applied to all business papers. | 

Crane’s was once the only bond paper. In a 
strict sense, meaning used for bonds, it is al- 
most the only bond paper today. 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Capital Wanted for 
Advertising Business 


Advertising man of broad experience, who has 
been conducting a high-class advertising and 
merchandising service business in New York in 
association with others, plans to operate on his 
own account, to secure better working condi- 
tions, broader opportunity and increase profits. 
Intends to start conservatively and build a mod- 
erate-sized, highly efficient organization of a 
type best fitted to enable him to capitalize his 
specialized knowledge and experience. 

Has an established clientele on which to build, 
and his experience embraces work for some of 
the largest concerns of their kind in the 
country. 

Requires a minimum of $5,000 to help finance 
the proposition, and would like to make an 
alliance with some one, preferably a _ silent 
partner, who would be interested in the in- 
vestment on mutually advantageous terms, with 
a view of a possible additional investment 
later with larger growth and demonstrated 
success. 

Would also consider alliance with a small or 
medium-sized organization, or with some other 
man of equal experience and capability and 
similar inclinations. 


Opportunity accorded for full investigation. 
Address A. H., Box 202, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising 
agency 

going out 

of business — 


OPY and Contact 

Man with this 
agency seeks other 
connection. 


Formerly Copy Chief 
New York agency; at 
one time Copy and 
Layout Man large 
department store. 


Desires connection 
with reliable agency 
or position as ad- 
vertising manager. 


Address “‘ K. T.,’’ Box 204, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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No Solicitations of Advertising 
for Convention Booklets 


The Advertising Club of Atlanta, in a 
bulletin sent to all members, goes on 
record as being vigorously opposed to 
the solicitation of advertising for pr 
grammes, booklets, etc., which are in 
tended for distribution among those at 
tending the 1921 convention of the A. A 
C. of W. The bulletin takes the unassai! 
able position that attempts to exploit the 
members of the Associated Clubs for ad 
vertising purposes are unethical and 
reads as follows: 

“To the Advertising Club Membersh 

“At a meeting of the 1921 Conventior 
Board of The Advertising Club of At 
lanta, held on February Ist, a resolution 
was adopted to the effect that the Con 
vention Board disapproved of the print 
ing and publication, by anybody, of 
books, booklets, or other literature, to 
contain display or other advertising; 
such booklets being intended for distri- 
bution to the delegates to the Interna 
tional Convention of Advertising Clubs 
of the World in Atlanta, June 12-16 
1921, and seeking to exploit the World’s 
Convention of Advertising Clubs fer 
profit. The Convention Board voted th 
all such propositions of every character 
are wnctlienl, and any attempt made to 
print or publish such would be in viola 
tion of the expressed wish of the board 

“Your co-operation, as a member of 
The Advertising Club, is sought, to the 
end that all such publications may be dis 
couraged and restrained. Any informa 
tion obtained by you to the effect that 
any such publication is contemplated by 
anybody should be communicated by you 
to the Executive Secretary, C. V. Hohen 
stein, 307 Forsyth Building, Ivy 1356 
for report to the Convention Board 

(Signed) “F, E. Lowenstern 


Great Atlantic Annual Sales 
Increased 


The sales of The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company for twelve months 
ending February 28, 1921, compared 
with the twelve months of the previous 
corresponding period, were $235,302,877 
against $194,646,959, an increase of 
$40,655,918, or over 20 per cent. 


New General Manager for 
The Foote Associates 


C. E. Aldridge, formerly of Boston 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Foote Associates, Inc., Rochester, 


Earle M. Selfridge, Inc., Boston. has 
been a epocrmtes New England represen 
tative for The Foote Associates. 


John Gully Cole with Gardne: 
Agency 


John Gully Cole, who has spent most 
of the last nineteen years in advertising 
work, has joined the Gardner Advertis 
ing Company, St. Louis, as an associate, 
and is in charge of the New York office 
of this agency, 
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Wanted! 


Two unusually able ad- 
vertising men for 
grocery product mer- 
chandising and publicity 


One of the oldest, best known and most substantial advertising 
agencies in the country has openings now for two men who have 
convincing records of success in the merchandising and advertis- 
ing of grocery products. 





Both of these men will devote practically all their time to an 
account that is recognized as one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful .of its kind. They will be expected to help the manufac- 
turer of these products progress even faster in the future than 
in the past. Men who are satisfied simply to ride along on an 
established success are not wanted. , 


One of these men will specialize on the merchandising end of 
the business, including plans for bringing the present products of 
the line more prominently before the public, plans for introduc- 
ing new products that are being continually added, plans for mak- 
ing dealers more efficient. 


The other man will be concerned with the advertising proper, in- 
cluding the creative work for magazine and newspaper advertising, 
the originating of new copy appeals and basic selling thoughts. 


These men will have the advantage of complete agency facilities, 
including high class copy, art, media and research departments; 
and a complete advertising department in the manufacturer’s office 
able and willing to give thorough co-operation. 


These positions offer the greatest opportunities in years. They 
will pay now whatever the successful applicants are worth, and 
will afford unlimited possibilities for future growth. 


If you have had the experience required or if you have the general 
knowledge of merchandising, advertising or both that will fit you 
lor this work you should not fail to apply no matter how satis- 
lactory your present connection may be. 


Sell yourself in your first letter. The positions must be filled at 
once. Immediate action is necessary. State your education, age, 
complete business history, references, salary and any other infor- 
mation that will help convince the agency and the manufacturer 
that you are one of the men wanted. All applications will be con- 
sidered confidential and any samples of your work which you may 
send will be returned promptly. Address The Ethridge Company, 
Madison Square Building, New York City, and your application 
will be forwarded at once to the Agency. 
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HOMES THAT BUY 
—and Why 


E have not been content to act on the general 

assumption that every reader buys advertised 
goods—we have put the question point blank 
to our readers, and asked whether they do actually 
purchase goods advertised in the Magazine. 


From the questionnaire we sent out 
over 77% replied that they habitually 
buy goods advertised in our Magazine. 
Many of those who replied were not 
merely content with telling us that 
they bought advertised goods, but they 
told us the reason why they liked our 
Magazine. A number of them referred 
to the fact that we published the fic- 
tion of some of the nation’s best story 
writers, and that the miscellaneous 
articles appearing in our Magazine are 
of a kind and quality not surpassed 
by the big national periodicals. It isa 
fact not generally known that among 
the writers for Extension Magazine 
are some who are regular contributors 
to such magazines as the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's Weekly and 
publications whose circulation runs 
into the millions. They continue writ- 
ing for Extension Magazine because 
they know that our readers constitute 
an appreciative and intelligent audi- 
ence. They want to be associated 
with a magazine whose readers are 
loyal to the magazine as well as to 
its regular contributors. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


More than 200,000 subscribers—the 
cream of America’s best citizens 


—“@2mMine 
hicago, 74 


Executive Offices: 


180 North Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Representatives: Lee & Williamson, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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APRIL MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Standard Size 
Pages 
w of Reviews 
rper’s Magazine 
tic Monthly 


Mu 
Current Opinion 
Book 
Wick 


man 


World 
Flat Size 


Columns 
\merican Magazine ...... 278 
Red Book 
Physical Culture 
Suns 
Cosmopolitan , 
Metropolitan 
Photoplay 
\merican Boy 
McClure’s 
Motion Picture Magazine. 
True 
Hearst’s es 
Asia 
Bc ys’ 
Boys’ 


Lvery 


Story 


Magazine 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns 
Vogue (2 issues). 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 
( Housekeeping...... ; 332 
278 
’s Home Companion 228 
1 Review 193 
igabé-=seneeus eee 
158 
139 
104 
93 
80 
82 
70 


Hary 
Won 
Pict 


Delineator 


People’ 
Wom 
Mothe;’ 
People 
Fashi 
Need 
Te-day’ 


Green 


Home Journal... 
s Magazine ...... 
Popular Monthly 


ble Dress 


Housewife 


Lines 


tow 


aw & wn Ww 


™ \ bt th 


Lines 
39,876 
29,641 
25,513 
21,365 
20,663 
16,271 
15.454 
15,200 
15,073 
13,156 
12,118 
11,464 
10,695 
10,370 

5,665 

5,174 


Lines 
83,796 
65,906 
47 ,498* 
46,774 
45,600 
38,790 
34,865 
26,952 
23,352 
20,902 
15,810 
15,163 
14,035 
11,950 
10,820 
10,071 
9,573 
8,627 
5,571 


5,397 
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You Who 
Are Selling 
Space! 


Now as never before you need 
every possible aid to make your 
solicitation sound and convinc- 
ing. Here is a service that will 
surely help you. 


This service tells you at a 
glance the complete advertising 
history of any national adver- 
tiser—what mediums they pre- 
fer—which ones they have tried 
out—which ones they have 
found successful and increased 
their space in, and those that 
have proven failures—just how 
they have changed their plans 
during the past eight years. 


Imagine the advantages of 
starting to solicit an account 
with this complete knowl- 
edge behind you — more 
perhaps than the man you 
are soliciting remembers. 


Send now for complete details, 
sample report and special intro- 


ductory offer on our report 
covering all 1920 national 
advertising on any class of 
products. Please use business 
letterhead and mention any par- 
ticular advertiser or class of 
products you are interested in. 


The Advertising 
Record Company 


“Formerly Washington Press” 
“Kuderling Advertising Reports” 
179 W. Washington Street 

Chicago 
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If overwhelming 
predominance in 
CIRCULATION 


is what you want in 


NEWHAVEN, 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City, 


The 


REGISTER 


delivers it to you. 


Every evening about 33,000 
people BUY The “Register” 
—more than buy any TWO 
other New Haven papers 
COM BIN E D—approxi- 
mately 17,000 more than buy 
the next nearest paper. 


If Recognized Leadership 
Is What You Want, You 
Get It in The “Register” 


Leads in prestige and in- 
fluence. Leads in advertis- 
ing patronage.. Leads in 
mechanical equip- 
ment. Leads in influence in 
the social and civic life of 
the city. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 

GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 

Columns 
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Line 
Motor 1,406 
Country Life 

House & Garden......... 
Popular Mechanics (pages) 
System 

Arts & Decoration 

Vanity Fair 

Motor Life 

Field & Stream 

Normal Instructor 

House Beautiful 

Science & Invention 

Outers’ Recreation 

Theatre 

Popular Science Monthly. 104 
National Sportsman 

Outdoor Life 

Rotarian 

Illustrated World (pages) 
Extension Magazine 
Association Men 

Forest & Stream .. 

Outing 

International Studio ( Mar.) 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 

CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

Columns 
MacLean’s (2 March).... 214 
Canadian Home Journal.. 168 
Everywoman’s World .... 115 

Western Home Monthly 

(March) . 97 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 58 
La Canadienne 52 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
MARCH WEEKLIES 
March 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post. 328 
Literary Digest........ 143 
Town & Country 
Forbes’ 
Leslie’s 
Collier’s 
Christian Herald 
Outlook 
Argosy-All-Story 
Independent 
Life 
Scientific American 
American Legion 
New Republic 


(pg.). 


Youth’s Companion .... 
Churchman 
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A newsdealer writes 4 


“There is no use ,in trying to substitute an- 
other magazine for PHYSICAL CULTURE 
with our customers, when we are sold out of 
a particular issue. Experience has proved 
it can’t be done.”’ 


170,000 persons are now buying PHYSICAL 
CULTURE at the newsstands every month. 
Also more than 50,000 persons are yearly 
subscribers. 


You can’t convince these 220,000 readers that 
any other magazine is just as good because 
there is no other magazine filling the same 
need 


Reader-interest is accordingly 100% strong. 
Where there is reader-interest you will always 
find reader-responsiveness. 


Which accounts for the fact that 1921 is 
proving the peak year in PHYSICAL 
CULTURE’S advertising revenue. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“The Magazine That Makes Good on Keyed Advertising”’ 
119 West Fortieth Street New York City 


O. J. ELDER, Business Manager 
L, ARTHUR YURMAN, Advertising Manager 


Western Representative New England Representative 
a Cuartes H. SuHattucx Mertz B. Haves 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Columns Lines 
Evening Post. 280 47,708 
22,049 
16,750 
6,959 
5.367 
5,061 
4,450 
é : 3 4,227 
Republic ... 3,969 
3,903 


March 8-14 
Saturday 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Outlook 
Christian Herald 
Life 
New 
Nation 
Argosy-All-Story (pe.) ~ wae 

Independent 21 

American Legion 19 

Scientific American .... 16 

Churchman a 

16 


Youth’s Companion . 


March 15-21 


Saturday 


Lines 
52,264 
25,561 
18,044 
11,396 

8,508 

8,389 

6,799 

5,694 

3,895 

3,780 
3,706 


Columns 
Evening Post. 307 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Forbes’ 
Outlook 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s .. 
Life 
New Resets 
Nation 
American Legion 
Herald 
Scientific American .... 19 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.) . 13 
Independent 17 
Tudge 
Youth’s 
Churchman 


March 22-28 


Saturday Evening Post. 


Christian 


Companion . 


Lines 
49,052 
15,862 

6,254 

5,311 

4,139 

3,944 

3,890 

3,815 

3,106 

2,894 

2,883 

Independent 2,468 
New 2,364 
American Legion 3 1.928 
Judge ‘ 1,341 
Youth’s Companion .... 805 
March 29-31 Lines 
Nation ... ° esses x 3,328 
Outlook 2,923 
New Republic ........ 2.595 
Life 1,818 
Youth’s Companion 1,448 


Columns 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 

Outlook 

Scientific American 
Christian Herald 
Life 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.). . 
Nation 

Churchman 


Republic 
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Totals for March Columns 
Saturday Evening Post .1,203 
Literary Digest 

Town & Country 

Collier’s 

Outlook 

Leslie’s 


— “I - 


= 


0 


Christian Herald 
New Republic 
Argosy-All-Story 
Scientific 
Nation 
Independent 
American Legion 
Judge 

Churchman 

Youth’s Companion 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
Columns 
Home Journal 387 


oe SD Se 
ee 


= 


(pg.) . 
American.... 


tt ht tt ot ht ot TO Rh on 


~ t 
-¢ 


Ladies’ 
. Motor 
. Country 
Good Housekeeping .. 
Harper’s Bazar 
. Woman’s Home Comp. 22 
. House & 
American Magazine 


Garden 
Pictorial Review 
Popular Mechanics 
. Delineator 
2. System 
. Review of Reviews... 
5. Canadian Home J’n’l 
Arts & Decoration 
7. World’s Work 
. Vanity Fair 
EE 
20. Motor Life .. 161 
21. Physical Culture .... 178 
22. Harper’s Magazine.... 112 
Atlantic Monthly .... 108 
Fashion Art 139 
25. Everywoman’s World. 115 


Increases 


Agency 
Accounts and Staff 


The Cellulose Silk Co., of A 
maker of artificial silk, and the M 


Philadelphia 


Company, manufacturer of famil “dish 
washing machines, have placed their a¢ 
counts with the J. Adelmere Burns 
Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. 

T. Lee Shelley, formerly w 
Pennsylvania Farmer, has join 
copy staff of this agency, and 
Zinnell, formerly of the Curtis 
ing Company, has become spac« 


the 


the 
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to 
4 


Mest adults are prejudiced. They 

are set in their ways. To get them 
to do things differently, you’ve got to 
jolt them or argue them out of some habit. 


be 4 
vigerireiiie a 


And that’s a hard job. 


This is just as true of their buying habits 
as it is of any of their other habits. Instead 
of trying to make over these adults, start 


ras with them before they are grown up. 
SSI- 


—— ot ot ot ot ot 1 OY HD OH WH OO 
1 wm oO > oa se ul 
tw % . aS) 


I BB enn 26S EA 
—— -. Ez 


ms During youth you can train them in the 


65,906 way they should go—your way. You can 
50,400 


pope make a lasting impression on their minds. 
And ‘when they have matured, you will 


47,498 


have these individuals where they can’t 
get away from you. 


By advertising in BOYS’ LIFE, The 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine, you can influence 
over 100,000 young men to your way of 
thinking. When that job is well done, 
you will have something definite to count 
on over a long period of years. 


BOYS@LIFE 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
~reases . ° 
_ The Quality Magazine for Boys 
F America 
he Mirae BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, Publisher 


ig 8 Member A. B. C. 
dvertising 
, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF APRIL. 
ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1921. 1920. 1919. 
American oe SRS 77,087 
Review of Reviews..........- 32,704 38,024 
Red Book 29,641 43,598 
World’s Work 27,776 37,768 
Cosmopolitan 20,663 45,689 
Harper’s Magazine 25,116 31,080 
Atlantic Monthly ea 31,421 
See CC 30,565 
Physical C ulture. - 25,017 
American Boy 5, 31,466 
Sunset ‘ 21, 33,502 
Metropolitan 2 24,844 
McClure’s 5,073 33,588 
Century 5 24,482 
Photoplay be 5, * 23,789 
Hearst’s J 23,643 
Boys’ Life 17,665 
Motion Picture SEagaemne. x 
Everybody’s ....... a 5 15,689 
St. Nicholas — ; 11,553 
anieiien 8,708 
} s 8,638 5,552 
Current “opinion » *3,093 3,080 3,530 
*New size. xIssue omitted —— —_——_- ——- —_-- 
t3-Year total. 417,394 620,909 447,065 329,599 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues). paeeuae 162,027 114,471 100,842 
Ladies’ Home Journal. e 105,800 85,097 55,800 
Harper’s Bazar, 91,182 44,265 
Pictorial Review 38, 88,570 51,773 
Good Housekeeping .......... . 71,419 44,371 
Woman’s Home C ompanion. es 68,933 44,094 
Delineator 68,487 43,536 
+Designer & Woman’s Mag.... *26,95 51,933 33,411 
McCall’s 20, *32,071 *28,095 
Modern Priscilla - 5, 22,512 15,419 
People’s Home Journal....... 35 24,780 13,541 
Woman’s World 17,020 10,758 
+Mother’s Mag. & Home Life. 82 17,340 9,380 
People’s Popular Monthly... . $ 14,438 9,981 
Needlecraft ,627 13,359 8,575 
*New size. tT wo maga- - 
zines now combined. 482,396 849,871 556,767 449,915 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
System 61,163 57,101 45,927 
Country Life car aie 2 65,184 J 34,480 
Vanity Fair 57,354 36,004 
Popular Mechanics .......... 37, 50,708 30,294 
House & Garden d 49,057 
Popular Science Monthly *30,495 
Field & Stream 
House Beautiful , ‘ 12, 532 
Theatre 14,256 
Outers’ Recreation ........... = 14,987 


National Sportsman om ‘ 5, 12,477 
Outing 10,084 10,152 


*New size. 307,144 437,641 315,883 265,648 
WEEKLIES (4 March Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post....... 204, 315,045 $326,101 $222,607 
Literary Digest 7 
Collier's 
Town & Country 
Leslie’s 
Scientific American 
Outlook 
Christian Herald pd $41,877 
Life 75 30,715 23,331 
T5 issues, ——_ — ne 


+3 issues, 472,584 850,700 856,060 





GRAND TOTALS ...........1,679,518 2,759,121 2,175,775 
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© Vogue 








The manufacturer of a new line of underwear wanted to market 
it nationally—and quickly. He knew the logic of selling. He 
took TWELVE pages in Vogue. Three things happened: 


Ll Key consumers in every community saw his ad- 
vertising. The mere fact that it appeared in 
Vogue made the advertising impressive. They 
went to the leading store in town and asked: 
“How about this new underwear advertised in 
Vogue?” 


2. Merchants saw this advertising in Vogue as soon 

as the key consumers. They said: “We'll surely 
have calls for this from our limousine trade. We 
can’t afford to tell them we don’t carry it.’ 


3 No sooner did the smart people in town begin 
* buying this underwear than the news began to 
percolate down to the mass consumers that they 
ought to buy it too if they would be up to date. 


wave oe 


The sales impetus originating through the advertising pages of 
Vogue thus got the momentum that resulted in a nation-wide 
demand. In one year, that manufacturer had placed his line 
in practically every nationally known department store—and 
was taking another 12 pages in Vogue. 


ad 


Se nis hk WAR RS Wns 


meget 


This is not an isolated case. It is only one of many where 
Vogue has been the backbone or the sole agent of a nation- 
wide advertising success. And Vogue can do precisely this 
same thing for any advertiser who desires to reach the key 
consumers and through them get a national distribution of a 
quality product with unerring certainty and speed. 


se 


DY ede eed 





VOGUE 


RALPH I. BLANCHARD 19 West 44th Street creyen c. RAWLINS 
Adve ig Manager New York City Western Manager 














The Little 


HE Schoolmaster thinks that 
the present advertising cam- 
paigns of the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers and of the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Co., show- 
ing the many uses to which their 
products may be put, are worth 
more than any amount of vague ad- 
vertising under the general slogan 
of “Eat more” of this and that. 
You can tell the public ever so 
many times to eat more, use more, 
or consume more of your goods, 
but you cannot expect the public 
to pitch in and boost your business 
simply because you need the help. 
But show the public what pleas- 
ure, comfort or convenience it 
will gain by so doing, and it is 
more apt to respond. 

A man may realize that prunes, 
apricots and raisins are good for 
him, but he doesn’t want to face 
a steady diet of stewed prunes and 
a handful of dried raisins every 
day, but convince him that prunes 
when incorporated in a chocolate 
pudding are delicious and that a 
raisin pie is likewise, and he is 
ready to listen. The housewife, 
too, may like the idea of giving 
her family prunes, apricots and 
raisins for dessert, but when actual 
recipes are given, her interest is 
bound to be awakened. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
too many campaigns intended to 
raise the consumptien of a certain 
product have their language 
couched in the imperative mood. 
It is human nature to respond to 
an order best when the reason 
for it is explained. 
¥ * * * 


The seller of commodities like 
books, stage performances and pic- 


tures has a more difficult merchan- ~ 


dising problem than the seller of 
standardized articles such as gro- 
ceries or dry goods. For, whereas, 
one pound of flour is exactly like 
another, and a yard of cloth in one 
bolt is exactly the same as all the 
other yards, no two books, plays, 
or pictures, even by the same au- 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 






























thor or artist, are the same in 
size, appearance or quality. 

The book buyer, therefore, un- 
less he is an exceptional student of 
literature, must buy largely on 
faith and hope. He has no means 
of knowing beforehand whether 
he is going to get his money's 
worth or not. Frank Shay, a New 
York bookseller, believes this con- 
dition: militates against sales, so he 
attaches to all volumes which he 
thinks are worthy, a colored paper 
strip reading as follows: 













FRANK SHAY RECOMMENDS THIS 
BOOK 






It is sold with the guarantee that if 
it does not measure up to our state 
ments we will exchange it for another 
book or refund the purchase price. 







It is interesting to learn that 
out of the first thousand books 
sold on this basis, only eight were 
returned. It is an adaptation of 
the principle that where the goods 
are numerous and varied, it is 
sometimes wisest to 
house.” 










* * * 






The curiosity of a lady mem; 
ber of the Class was recently ex- 
cited by the advertising of Will 
iams’ Shaving Soap as “the soaj 
that was used by Abraham Lin 
coln, by General Grant, by yout 
own grandfather,” etc. She wrotq 
to the Schoolmaster to ask if thi 
were really true, and, in addition 
whether he did not think it funn 
to advertise shaving soap in com 
nection with General Grant, wh 
was always pictured wearing 3 
beard. ; 

The J. B. Williams Co. inform 
the Schoolmaster that it has 4 
its files a letter either from 
General Grant or from 
closely associated with 
which he stated that he 

ways used Williams’ 
Soap when he shaved—{ 
referring to his West Point 4 
riod. Also that there is a lett 
from the barber who shaved Li 
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er’s ee eee 


eeone ts Did the Little 


ty. 


sis Merchant Lose During 1920? 
ace 





money's The great department store gained 
es during 1920 in business volume. 
om, 2038 Did the small dealer lose? Some- 
nr ten body lost—if we know anything 
of the facts surrounding the sales 
NDS THIS of nationally advertised lines dur- 
tee that i ing 1920 as compared with 1919. 
for another 
_— Two years ago this agency pointed 
learn tha out to manufacturers the funda- 
Bp mental importance of the depart- 
oy pa ment store—and the way to win 


department store distribution. Our 
book is authoritative in the opinion 
of leading merchants, manufac- 
turers and publishers. 


z of Will 
one = Write for “‘Points on Merchandising 
aham Lin Advertised Products Through De- 


partment Stores’’ and ‘‘How to 
Judge an Advertising Agency.’’ 


“CROSS 


General Advertising Agi ents 
214 South Twelfth Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ Members Members 
American Association National Outdoor Advtg. Bureau 
of Advertising Agencies Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ee: 
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Publication Printing 
Let us estimate on your 
daily or weekly newspaper 


ELORE UNION PTG. CO. 
33 First Street New York City 











Unused Postage Bought 


We buy unused postage stamps of any amount 
or denomination for spot cash. Mail them to 
us, and receive cash by return mail. We also 
buy old gold, silver, platinum, diamonds, 
watches, jewelry, War Bonds and Stamps— 
anything valuable. Goods returned within 10 
days if you're not satisfied with the amount 
we return you. Bank references. The Ohio 
Smelting & Refining Co., 283 Lennox Bidg., 
Cleveland, Obi 


Help hirer you weed B MAILBAG 


Direct -Mail Ad ung meee 
remarket. “The Mailbag” BLT MM 
wok. It e i idvertiaing 
Old Gus Glo ae $2.00 per year 
are right now if aren't fortified 
The M t you what tod w to do it, and 
A ne 2 f Direct-Mail 
at and seen 





MAILBAG PUBLISHING CO, 1200 DW 9th St., Cleveland 


ft News 


a Monthly Trade Paper 
FEATURING 5* ro #522 MERCHANDISE 
What have you to market that can be retailed 
from 5e to $5.00? 
Glad to work with you on merchandising and 
advertising possibilities. We reach only well- 
rated merchants. 


158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITy 





APITAL TRADE MARK 


REPRESENTATON ALL OVER THE WORLD 


INGTON, D.C. - WARDER BLOG. 
PROTECTS 


your trade-marks and labels by 

registration and copyright in 

the U. S. or abroad. A highly 

trained corps of specialists. 
Send for New Bulletin 





/Munway Adv. 


500 Fifth Ave.. Nx VW York 
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coln stating that Lincoln always 
insisted upon Williams’. . 

“At the time of Grant and Lin- 
coln,” says the Williams comm- 
pany, “there was practically no 
other shaving soap on the market 
than Williams’.’ 

These interesting historical facts 
the Schoolmaster is glad to pass 
on to his lady pupil. She is quite 
right in being skeptical about some 
advertising claims as they appear 
in some mediums, but when as- 
sertions are made in the advertis- 
ing columns of a reputable publi- 
cation by an established concern 
she need have no fears. The proof 
is pretty apt to be ready. 


* * * 


The Schoolmaster has  dis- 


covered how it is that at least 
one commercial illustrator man- 
ages to secure correct detail for 
his drawings. Art managers favor 
him because, in his accessories, his 
background detail, in the littl 
things of a composition, he is uf 
to the minute. 

Time and time again, peopl 
have written in and asked wher 
a vase could be secured, “similar 
to the one in your advertising de 
sign,” or, again, it may be refer 
ence to a rug, a wallpaper pat- 
tern, a pattern of silver, a piece 
of furniture. 

Examination of his drawings 
show that the artist is certainly 
an adept at such accessory de- 
tails. His backgrounds are mod 
ern and vogueish. 

The man has been placed on the 
mailing list of department stores 
and large manufacturers all over 
the country. They send him their 
very latest catalogues, folders, 
brochures, loose-leaf booklets 

He keeps these, clearing them 
out, however, every so often, as 
something new comes in. When 
a piece of illustrated printed mat- 
ter is six months old, he discards 
it for fear he will be influenced 
by some incorrect and out-of-date 
material. 

Thus, if he wants to draw a 
bathroom, he consults the very 
latest catalogue of bathroom sup- 
plies. He has only to refer to 
the half-tone plates. If it hap- 
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: Specialties Wanted 


ket i ; , ~ 
An organization having ample capital, advertising 
= and marketing experience will consider taking On a 
nite few good specialties either by outright purchase, 
~ royalty, division of profit, or some other mutually 
as- fair basis. No products will be considered except 
v4 those which can be proven by actual experience to 
rn, have the following points: 
T 
1. Full protection either by registered trade mark 
1 name, patents, or secret processes which can be pro- 
: tected. 
ast 2. A wide field for consumption—something that can 
~ be universally used. 
ve 3. A sufficient difference between the actual cost and 
tle selling price to cover the cost of advertising and 
uf distributing the goods and leave a satisfactory margin 
of net profit. 
ot 4. They must possess real merit, so that there will be 


satisfactory repeat sales wherever they are intro- 
r duced. 


ce 5. Preferably specialties which are quickly consumed 
and which can be manufactured without a large 
a capital investment in plants and equipment, and dis- 


tributed through the regular established trade chan- 
{ nels like the wholesalers and retailers, or direct by 
mail. 


ts Preference will be given to those specialties which 
have been tested out sufficiently to positively demon- 
strate by actual experience all of the above men- 
tioned points. No consideration will be given to 
any proposition unless complete detailed informa- 
tion is furnished with finished sample of the product. 
, An appointment will be made for a_ personal 
‘ meeting with the owners of those specialties which 
are found interesting. 


Address “B. P.,” Box 203, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ws 




















OUTHWEST PRESS 
CLIPPING BUREAU 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Seventeen years of experience. 
Covers Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Texas. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET AND MAP 


CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 
is an easy matter with the very newest 
labor-saving equipment and an up-to- 
date printing plant. Let us estimate 
on your publication and be convinced. 
THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 


ANVERTIS 


NATIONAL AGENCIES 
EXCLUSIVELY, 


Millsco, Agency lnc gk 
THE RICHEY 
TA SERVICE 


April Bulletin—sent you without 
aost—tells yronee you can nave the latest data 
on sales, advertising siness conditions for 
instant pocket reference. Ask for it. 

THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Building, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


They said it couldn’t be done— 
4-COLOR ALSTON ae 
letterhead printed on BOND. 
Send for your specimen of this 
economical and high-speed 
sales-producer. 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square Bryant 131 







































THE MILt EDITION OF 


Concrete 




















“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 
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pens to be rugs, then he has any 
number of rug booklets. 

This idea applies to all of the 
accessories in the home, in the 
office, outside and inside. He has 
horticultural books and chicken 
books; in fact, every subject is 
expertly covered. 

* * * 


A catalogue may be the dullest, 
most commonplace thing on earth, 
or it may contain such interesting 
and informative material that even 
the man who is not immediately 
interested in the goods presented 
finds it worth his while to spend 
several minutes over it. An ex- 
ample is the 1921 catalogue of the 
Stokes Seed Farms Company, 
which prefaces its discussion of 
each kind of seed with a short 
history of the plant in question. 
This is the way the history of 
rhubarb begins: ; 

“Probably a native of Asia. Our 
garden rhubarb must not be con- 
fused with the ancient drug under 
the same name which was called 
Rhabarbarum by the Greeks. The 
name is taken from the river Rha, 
on the banks of which the finest 
rhubarb was reputed to grow. 
This river is now called the Volga. 
The last three syllables, barbarum, 
can be accounted for from the 
fact that much of the ancient drug 
was brought to Barbary before 
being sent to the other countries.” 

The Schoolmaster, though it has 
been a long time since he was able 
to conduct a garden, finds this 
fascinating. It will make him re- 
member the Stokes company when 
he wants some seeds again. 

Another good idea is a list of 

















Better Printing for Less Money 


WINNIPES 
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the best known vegetables in all 
the principal foreign languages. 
This is not only interesting to the 
English speaker, but must be 
helpful to foreign-born truck- 
growers and gardeners. 


Automobile Sales Slow-Up 
Taught Better Mer- 
chandising 


The slowing up of automobile buying 
in late 1920 had its beneficial results 
in the opinion of F. J. Haynes, presi- 
dent of Dodge Brothers. Mr. Haynes 
has said that although many manu 
facturers expected a diminished demand 
late in 1920, nevertheless when the time 
came most of them were off their guard. 
But when the manufacturers generally 
realized that the period of diminishing 
returns had arrived it did not take them 
long to see that sales would come in 
direct proportion to merchandising 
efforts. 

An upward curve in the sales chart 
of his own company, Mr.’ Haynes says, 
is partly due to better merchandising. 
Concerning this increase his words are 
as follows: 

“Since January 1 the curve of car de- 
liveries has been steadily upward. 
From January 1 to the week ended 
February 26 the inclination was not 
nearly as abrupt as it has been since 
that time. Since then deliveries of our 
dealers to customers have risen very 
rapidly and have steadily continued, 
each week being greater than the pre- 
ceding week. We attribute this to two 
that normally there would 


facts: one, 

be an increase at the beginning of 
spring; second, that we are reaping the 
results of intensive merchandising in- 
struction. Reports from dealers show 
that large numbers have sold more 


cars during the last five months than 
in the same five months a year ago. 
This fact convinces us that the market 
exists, but that it is desirous of being 
sought rather than seeking.” 





ae Writer sol 
Point-of-Contact Man 


for direct-by-mail advertising department 
of leading Philadelphia printing concern 
Applicant must have thorough know!l- 
edge of market analysis, preparation of 
campaign plans and writing of forceful 
sales copy, as well as the ability to co- 
operate with members of an energetic 
sales staff. 

Age preferably 30 to 40. College train- 
ing and advertising agency experience 
desirable, but neither is necessary 

A good opportunity for the man who 
can meet requirements. 


Describe fully in letter experience, age | 


and salary desired. All replies treated in 
strictest confidence. 
Address L. S., Box 206, 


ers’ Ink 


care of Print 
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A New York Contact Office 


One progressive advertising agency desir- 
ing New York representation will be served 
on part time basis by an independent 
advertising man established in New York. 
Copy, investigations, service to clients, 
collections, contact with publishers, for- 
warding, general representation. Experi- 
enced in best agency practice. 


JOHN SEYMOUR WINSLOW 
1 Madison Avenue New York 


AMA WOMAN 
My home is ay workshop 





Madeleine Kelly Purcell, Advertising 


Copywriting and Counsel from 
The Woman's Point of View 


348 West 118th St. New York 











PRINTING CRAFTS 
BUI ONG 
461 B“AVE. 

N.Y. 


ers 


Arti 


PHONE 
LONGACRE 


‘ ers 
C dhe MOORE STUDIOS ic 


Newark Office: 216 Gorest St. 
Phone eS 














“LEO AARONS 
ADVERTISING 


ARTISTS 


EVERYTHING ~— PROMPTLY 
PHONE VAN¢derbilt 7556 
171 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 






















































HELP WANTED 


Leading western trade publication, circu- 
ation over four thousand, desires com 
mission advertising sales representative, 
covering entire territory from Minne 
apolis east. Box 460, Printers’ Ink. 








Printing Sales sman—Liberal salary, un 
restricted territory. Unusual opportunity 
for man experienced in artistic lay-outs 
and estimating. Apply personally or by 
letter to the Grolier Craft Press, 229 
West 28th Street. 





Progressive recognized Agency has 
opening for salesman to sell high-grade 
advertising service to bankers in Ohio 
and =Indiana. A real salesman who 
ilso knows advertising will make big 
money in this job. Full particulars 
in first letter. Address Keever, 718 
Dayton Savings & Trust Bldg., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
An established New York City printing 
irm, producing highest grade of work, is 
pa Nn the services of a printing sales- 
man, who can secure profitable business. 
Backed up by a modern plant and a 
reputable firm, he will be able to earn 
a liberal salary and commission. Write 
full particulars. Box 470, Printers’ Ink. 








Sales Promotion and Advertising Man 
Wanted. We are desirous of securing 
the services of a thoroughly efficient man 
to take charge of advertising in all its 
branches, to conduct special sales and 
)riginate various methods for increasing 
the volume of sales of several large Fur- 
niture and Floor Covering Stores lo- 
cated in Michigan. Further details on 
application. Address Box 448, care of 
Printers’ Ink 


One of the oldest and strongest 
financial institutions in the United 
States has an opening in its sales 
organization throughout the coun- 
try for a few energetic and reliable 
men with successful selling expe- 
rience. The men selected will be 
thoroughly trained im our busi- 
ness, supplied with leads on real, 
interested prospects, and given a 
genuine opportunity to earn what 
they are worth. You may possibly 
solve the problem of your business 
future by answering this advertise- 
ment. Address with full particu- 
lars, in confidence, FINANCIAL, 
P. O. BOX 70, STATION D, 
NEW YORK 














WANTED—Advertising representatives 


for Chicago territory; also New England 
Monthly and annual publications. Splendi 
opportunity and wide field. HARDWARI 
NEWS, 1315 Fulton Ble dg , Pittsburgh, Pa 





MAN—A well-known publishing hous 
desires to secure the services of a mat 
experienced in advertising and selling 
capable of handling salesmen on an ad 
vertising specialty. State full experience 
age, salary desired, etc. Address Boy 
193, Room 2502, 110 West 40th St 
New York City. 


WE WANT 


a young man who has had experi- 
ence and understands copy writing 
and sales work from the standpoint 
of the retail store, preferably the 
drug or department store. He must 
have had experience in selling goods 
by advertising for the small retailer 
We do not care to interview anyone wh 
has not had such experience, as we woul 
use him in just such a capacity, This 
position will be permanent. 
M. P. GOULD COMPANY, 
60 West 35th Street, 
New York City. 


Sales Letters, Advertis- 
ing, Publicity Manager 


A professional service organizatior 
wants a man to assume responsibility 
for sales promotion, write effective sales 
letters, prepare some advertising and 
general publicity copy, supervise the dis 
tribution of selling circulars and other 
printed matter, and make occasional calls 
on prospective clients. 

Our executives are willing to advis 
the newcomer, but we want a man fitte 
by training and experience to do creative 
work on his own account, and to devel 
rapidly to larger responsibility. 

In reply, give the facts which you re 
gard as essential for your availability t 
be considered in comparison with ethers 
and among other things state your age 
education, connected chronological a 
count of business experience since lea¥ 
ing school, present and expected salary 
reason for desiring to make a change 
and how soon available. 

Mention explicitly any expe rience you 
have had with the accounting, financing 
or production planning of any manu 
facturing business; or what, if any, sy 
tematic instruction you have had @ 
these subjects. 

If your experience has been restricted 
to the selling of commodities, please do 
not reply to this advertisement. Box 
449, care of Printers’ Ink 
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AN EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
MANAGER WANTED 
yy progressive manufacturer of under- 
wear and nightwe ar selling to retail trade 
and now in second year of national ad- 
vertising. Submit particulars of experi- 
ence, educati on and salary requirements, 
vith samples of work, it possible. An 
acceptance otf our proposition involves 
residing in a small but attractive Tllinois 
town, and insures a decent living at the 
start, wi ¥ splendid opportunity to ad- 
vance. Address Box 456, Printers’ Ink. 








"MISCELLANEOUS 


fred kann 
say it with posters 
see him at 321 broadway 
phone worth 1696 


%4-SHEET, HAND-PAINTED POST- 
ERS for billboard advertising, any 
quantity, plain or pictorial. Advertising 
agencies send ts ao GENESEE 
SIGN CO., UTI N. Y 


PROFITABLE SIDELINE 
*ocket samples, quick-seller, Kraft paper 
shopping bags; sell to grocers, butchers, 
bakers, etc. — and information. 
Carry-ette Bag Co., 321 Cedar St., Saint 
Paul, Minn. 














Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold. 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO., 
New York City. 





House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firms for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 





Tape Measures for 
Advertising and Souvenir 
Purposes 


in silver-finished metal cases made 
im Our own novel shapes, such as 
['URTLE, HAT, SHOE, FISH, 
LIBERTY BELL, FLASK, or to 
your own design. 

Write for samples and informa- 
tion, or send us your specifications. 
SANDERSON MANUFACTURING CO. 

2-8 Temple Street, Providence, R. I. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, 39, with 17 years’ experience as 
advertising manager, sales manager, gen 
eral manager, space and export service 
salesman, conducting own agency, wants 
connection with agency or manufacturer 
Address Rox 457, Printers’ Ink 
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Mr. Advertising Manager: Here's a 
young man you want for your assistant 
and secretarial, advertising, accounting 
and office management. Experience and 
University education. _ Box 447, P. 1. 








ARTIST 

Expert Letterer and Designer, New York 
Agency and Art Service experience, de 
sires position. New York City preferred, 
but other cities considered. I Box 467, P. 1. 


EDITOR 


Thoroughly experienced, able writer; 
young, energetic; familiar all branches of 
work; university graduate. Box 454, P. I. 


Editors, Attention—A thoroughly-expe 
rienced newspaper man desires to cover 
the Chicago territory for a limited num 
ber of publications as special correspond 
ent. Harry Miller, 2252 Haddon Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 











Office Executive—Young man, fifteen 
years’ accounting managerial experience, 
wants position with advertising or print 
ing concern. Knowledge printing costs 
and estimating; also financial investing. 
Salary $4500 per annum. Box 468, P. 1. 


. . 

Advertising Salesman 
Successful solicitor, 9 years’ experience 
in newspaper and farm field. Large ac 
quaintance with agencies and advertisers. 
Present connections limited. Opportunity 
main consideration. Letters confidential. 
Box 464, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


Versatile writer, with 5 years’ selling ex 
perience. Now engaged in sales promo 
tion campaign with largest house in its 
field. Prolific in ideas. Knows direct 
mail advertising. Desires broader field. 
Age 26, American, married. Able to 
earn a yearly salary of $3,000. Address 
E. G., Box 466, Printers’ Ink 











A MAN 
Now Vice-President and 
Manager of a Pittsburgh jobbing 
house doing business of $500,000 
annually, desires to get into a bigger 
field where ability counts. Now in 
active charge of selling, purchasing, 
advertising, accounting and manag 
ing. Fully outline proposition, and 
give date for personal interview. 
Age 28; married; salary $4,000. 
Address Box 451, Printers’ Ink 


General 











Art Director and Visu- 


alizer, 5 years with one 
big well known firm. 
Box 471, Printers’ Ink 
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Young woman, thoroughly familian with 
printing, make- -up, photo-engraving, ad- 


vertising technique, proof-reading and 
circulation promotion, desires position. 
Box 473, Printers’ Ink. 





Editor of largest trade journal of kind 
(Chicago), highly experienced in most 
phases of publication, including those of 
magazines, daily newspapers and “‘house 
organs,” desires change. Salary $5,000 
annually. Address Box 455, P. L 

Five years in trade and technical fields 
serving as solicitor and promotion man 
ager for Chicago publications desires to 








open office and represent several rep- 
resentative trade and technical papers. 
Address Box 472, Printers’ Ink, Chicago 
Office. 

Experienced Advertising Salesman, one 
who has been in close touch with the 


advertising agencies in the eastern ter 


ritory, desires new connection. Have 
made good record in getting business 
for papers in the small-town field. 
$5000 salary. Address Box 462, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 








AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 
Young man, 24 years old, desires po 
sition as assistant to advertising man- 
ager or sales manager. Experience: 
Four years with advertising agency, 
one year with newspaper. At present 
employed as assistant to sales man- 
ager. Present employer will furnish 
excellent references. Box 475, P. I. 











ASSISTANT ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

A young man, married, with college and 
commercial training, newspaper and busi 
ness experience, possessing initiative, ex 
ecutive ability, and a capacity for hard 
work, desires new connection in June. 
If you need a real assistant this may 
prove a mutual opportunity. Investigate. 
Box 465, Printers’ Ink. 


WHERE IS HE? 
—the executive whose right hand is in 
a sling—too busy for the big things. 
HERE HE IS! 
—a young man with eight years’ experi- 
ence as Unslinger of Right Hands. Good 
knowledge of advertising, sales promo 
tion, circulation, office management. A 
master organizer and systematizer. Em 
ployed, Business Manager, Trade Mag- 
azine. Salary moderate. Right Hand 
Man, Box 476, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Available July ist 
A high-grade, well-known, advertising 
man who has had years of complete ex- 
perience in Agency work and as Adver- 
tising Manager, seeks broader field for 
his activity. This man’s ability to pro- 
duce effective advertising plus his execu- 
tive capacity qualify him for a post of 
responsibility with either Manufacturer 
or Agency. Age 34. Married. Salary 
$7200. Address Box 459, Printers’ Ink. 
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| WANTED: Publicity, advertising ang 
house-organ man of wide and varied e 
perience who is also capable of handling 

| correspondence, desires connection with 
commercial or manufacturing concern of 
consequence, preferably in East. Ag 
dress Box 1787, Fort baer Texas. 








DIRECT-BY-MAIL SALESMAN 
Trained for Sales Correspondence alone 


| or Sales and Advertising. Have been 
Salesman, Asst. Advertising and Sales 
Mgr. and Mgr. of Direct-by-Mail Sale 


Prefer the East. Salary 
Box 461, Printers’ Ink, 


TECHNICAL 
ADMAN 


Successful as contact man, salesman, 
copy writer and copy chief, backed up by 
years of practical experience as engineer 
| Seek connection with agency or as adver 
tising manager where specialized knowl 
edge and training is required. Address 
Advertising Engineer, Room 501, 1472 
Broadway, New York. 


Promotion Dept. 
around $2600. 





SALES MANAGEMENT 
or 
SELLING 


Can do both. Have sales and sales 
management record which will stand 
acid test. 

Objection to present connection, 
excessive traveling. Desire some- 
thing in or around New York City. 
Immediate income not as essential 
as future possibilities. Only legiti- 
mate sales propositions considered. 

Highest references; age 36; mar- 
ried; available May 10th. Address 
Box 452, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising or Production 
Manager 


Do you need an Advertising man i 
your Mail Order business, or 


Do you need an 
your Industrial Organization, 


Advertising man 
or 

Do you need a Manager in the Mechanr- 
cal Department of your Advertising 
Agency? 

Seven years’ experience as Assistant to 
the Advertising Manager in one of 
the largest Mail Order concerns in the 
country. 

Thoroughly conversant with Advertising 
and Fashion Art and with all the prec 
esses in Engraving and Printing. 

Can plan and lay out complete Catalog 
or Advertising Campaign. 

You can reach 
Box 474, 


me. 
Ink, 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Success- 
ful producer on large national magazines, 
cass and trade publications available 
May Ist. Has held position of advertis- 
ing manager and manager Eastern branch 
ofice. Wide acquaintance New York and 
Eastern territory; knows Western terri- 
tory, best references. Box 463, P. I 





—— = 
Sales Manager and Advertising Man- 
ager—not the man who usually adver 
tises for a position—a forceful executive 
now going strong, but geographically 
unhappy. Reduces sales costs and re- 
moves sales resistance; a merchandiser 
and idea man; radiates enthusiasm; 
edits house-organ and successful mail- 
order sheet. Age 38; married; salary 
$5,000 and commission. Exceptional, 
Box 458, Printers’ Ink. 





UNUSUAL MAIL ORDER MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


Experienced and competent executive, 
formerly in Agency Work and with 
Butler Brothers and Sears, Roebuck. 
Education, personality, ability and suc- 
cessful record speak highly for him 
at 29 years. Asks a real opportunity 
as a manager or assistant and makes 
no further demands. Box 453, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





SALES MANAGER OPEN FOR 
CONNECTION 


Experience: Manager of wholesale and 
retail hardware business—road salesman 
in metropolitan district for one of the 
largest manufacturers and jobbers of hard- 
ware—in Sales Engineering and Mer- 
chandising department of leading Eastern 
manufacturer—Advertising Agency—sev- 
eral years in each qualifies me to or- 
ganize a sales force and take responsi- 
bility of marketing product for manu- 
facturer in the hardware field. Prefer 
position with national advertiser. Good 
personality and highest credentials. Box 
450, Printers’ Ink, 


A “DIRT FARMER” 
ADVERTISING-SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


I have known this man long enough to 
know that he will fit into some aggres- 
sive advertising agency or sales organi- 
zation where a thorough knowledge of 
farming and merchandising to farmers 
's essential. He has been an assistant 
Sales manager for three years, a sales 
manager for four and a half years, and 
a plan and copy man in an advertising 
agency for one and a half years. He 
can plan and produce effective advertis- 
ing; he can create broad merchandising 
plans; he can develop sales policies and 
an efficient organization to carry them 
out. He is 35 years old, married, farm 
bred, agricultural college graduate, and 
4 constructive worker. If you need such 
2 man, I will be glad to serve your mu- 
tual interests by arranging an appoint 
ment. Box 469, Printers’ Ink. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 
Printers’ INK, published weekly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1921. 


State or New York, 
County or New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds 
in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared John Irving 
Romer, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the editor of Printers’ Ink and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and business 
manager are: Publisher, Printers’ Ink Publish- 
ing Co., 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Editor, John Irving Romer, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; Managing editor, Frederick 
C. Kendall, 185 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Business Manager, David Marcus, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., 185 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y¥.; John Irving Romer, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; Katherine N. Romer, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Richard W. 
Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: There are 
none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or eor- 
peration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this afflant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest, direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


Joun Irvine Rompr, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th 
day of April, 1921. 


FrRaNK GILMARTIN 


(My commission expires May 25, 1922.) 
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76 for 1c 


By actual count a large, 
illuminated painted bulletin 
on Chicago’s famous Lake 
Shore Drive is showing to 
seventy-six people every 
day for each penny in- 
vested in it by the adver- 
tiser. 


Remarkable? Not for 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th Sts. 


*Painted Display Advertising 
Poster Advertising 
Electric Spectacular Advertising 


Outdoor Advertising builds sound enduring Business 
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EVIDENCE 


of Increased Pulling Power 
of The Chicago Tribune 


EN thousand to fifteen 

thousand women buy 
Clotilde patterns through The 
Chicago Tribune each month. 
Orders from 15,000 purchasers 
were recently analyzed to deter- 
mine their sources. <A folder 
has been printed tabulating the 
results by states and by towns, 
alphabetically arranged. These 
15,000 women, who bought pat- 
terns through The Chicago 
Tribune, are distributed all over 
the United States, indicating 
the national influence of this 
great medium, but 95% of them 
live in five —Tinale, In- 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin—indicating a defi- 
nite concentration of power. 
The number of women buying 
Clotilde patterns from The Chi- 
cago Tribune has grown swiftly 
with The Tribune’s rising circula- 
tion. There were 38% more pur- 
chasers in February and March, 
1921, than in the corresponding 
months of 1920. Chicago Tribune 
advertising was never so pro- 
ductive. 
Write for folder tabulating 15,000 
purchasers of Clotilde Patterns by 
towns and states. It will be 
mailed without obligation. 


The Dhicage Tribune 














THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER) (fA 
Circulation Exceeds 450,000 Daily, 800,000 Sunday 























